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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Economic Statesmanship has been very kindly received 
by both Pijess and public. The 1,800 copies of the first 
edition were quickly sold out, and as there was a con¬ 
tinued demand for the bnok the question of a new edition 
had to be considered. 

Some of my critics, while giving unstinted praise to 
the work, expressed regret that I had not treated in it 
various important economic problems which have come 
to the forefront since the time when the book went to 
press. Others complained that I had not made use of 
the numerous and very valuable reports published hy the 
British Board of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruc¬ 
tion, the^ijnajority of whiCh, unfortunately, appeared too 
late for consideration and use. As they had urged me 
to malte good these omissions should a new edition be 
osdled foi, Itfeluctantly resolved to undertake the labour 
Of expafiding and improving the second edition in accord- 
aanee with their wishes. 

The present edition is a very greatly enlarged one. 
Ten chapters, running tc more than 200 pages, have been 
added to ^Le original.fifteen chapters. About 100 pages 
of new matter ,are devoted to an examination of the 
economic position'sknd fujure of Russia and of Japan 
to the problem of the British Merciiant-^larine and oi 
' ^ British InlandVjansport System, to the Bri*'^-®’t^ 
'.problem, and to the Land a*nj^ Housing PcoBletf,^^* ’ 
jj^ coujftry. Jnlrnether 100 pages the relatii'^ 
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Csfpital and LabouF are e:^anstively discussed. oPar- 
ticular attention is^given to the roots of national*5pros- 
perity, to the limitation of output, to the recent anti- 
capitalist agitation, and to the demands for the nationalisa- ■ 
tion of industries, for the penal taxation of wealth and 
income, and for the institution of a six-hour day. 

The 200 pages added possess two special features: 
J'irstly, they contain valuable extracts from all the 
Reports of the various expert Committees which, towards 
the end of the War. were appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the position and future of ^he British 
industries and of the trade of tfie world. Secondly, in 
two lengthy chapters entitled “ Labour Unrest: Its Causes 
and Its Permanent Cure,” I have endeavoured to analyse 
the causes of the trouble in the industrial world and to 
propose a scheme for the permanent conciliation of Capital 
and Labour which, I hope, may be found to be practical, 
workable, logical, and inevitable. 

As intending purchasers who possess the first edition 
may wish to bo able to differentiate at a glance the new 
matter from the old, I thought it only fair to make this 
easy for them. I have therefore not sandwiched the 
chapters among the old, but, disregarding their,proper 
and logical sequence, have placed them all at t^ end of 
the book. The old matter ends on page 399, and the 
new chapters begin on page 400 and run on to the end. 

Mr. W. F. W. King, who at the time belonged to the’ 
15th Tank Battalion, has very kindly, drawn my attention 
to a number of misprints ard mistakes, and has piadd; 
some valuable suggestioi.s, which 1 have carried out aS' 
far as possible, and for which I woul4i express to him my 
very best thanks. 

** ELLIS BARKEE. 


bfr, 1919. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


National economy is obviously a part, and a most im¬ 
portant part, of practical statesmanship. In the follow¬ 
ing pages ffhe great industrial and financial problems 
which have arisen owin^to the War are discussed from 
the statesman’s point of view. General principles may 
be popular among the well-meaning but ill-informed, and 
they may win the votes of the multitude, especially if they 
lend themselves to being converted into resounding and 
easily remembered catchwords. However, the success 
of a business policy depends not upon its attractiveness 
and Us plausibility, but upon its soundness, upon exact 
information, upon facts. Therefore, the following pages 
are filled not with deluai-^e generalities, but with docu- 
’mentary \nd^ statistical evidence, with authoritative 
pronoui^ements and data, which are rather inaccessible 
to most. t^The present book is a companion volume to 
The Great Problems of British Statesmanship, of which the 
second edition was recently published by Mr. John 
Murray. 

It is dangerous to experiment' upon the body politic. 
In matters economic prosaic experience is a safer guide 
than abstract speculation. The Americans have been 
e^raordinarily 8ttc(;psBful in economic endeavour and in 
the art of Empire building. In a little more than a cen¬ 
tury they have reareS Ijjie most powerful and t6e wealt hifflt 
,®ta*e in the world on the •broadest democratic basiSf 
Invaluable les8o#s,may be le8.ryed from the- sWdy of 
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American affaire. 'The feature of this book Is that it 

' © ’ , ' 

analyses the causes of America’s success and tfeat it 

considers the'great economic problems of the future in the 
l^ht of American experience, so that England and the 
Empire may learn from America’s example. 

The present volume owes its origin to that great and 
good man, the late Earl Grey. Having attracted his 
attention by my advocacy of Imperial organisation and 
of an Anglo-American reunion, he induced me to spend 
six months in the United States and in Canada in order 
to study their political, social, and economic conditions. 
He furnished me with the best introductions, and I pro¬ 
mised him to embody my impressions in a book. My 
knowledge of American affairs is largely due to Lord 
Grey’s action. Had ho been spared, I should have dedi¬ 
cated to him this volume, which, gratefully and sorrow¬ 
fully, I now inscribe to his memory. 

Although the bulk of the volume has previously 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After and the 
Fortnightly Review, this work is not a collection of dis¬ 
jointed essays. The original.articles were written with 
a view to their subsequent publication .in ^ook form,' 
and I would very sincerely thank the edito^^ of the 
periodicals mentioned for allowing me to r^rint my 
contributions. 

The contents of this book are, for the convenience of 
readers, briefly summarised in the Introduction. A full 
Analytical Index at the end of the volume should facili¬ 
tate its use as a Work of reference. 

J. ELLIS BAEKEE'. 


London, 

October^ 2 ®!®- 
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ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The War has shown even to the blindest that military 
power and economic strength are exceedingly closely 
interwoven, that wars' may be lost or won not only on 
the battlefield, but also in the school, the laboratory, the 
mine, the mill, and the factory. It follows that the 
pcfiicy of laissez faire, the policy of drift in economic 
matters, in which the security of the State is subordinated 
to the liberty of action of individuals who merely strive 
to benefit themselves, has become discredited. The 
policy of laissez faire, of ^pdividualism, is a policy which 
may be summed up in the phrase, “ Everyone for him¬ 
self,” ^t last it has become clear even to the most 
narrow-minded individualists that nation-wide co-opera¬ 
tion, the harmonised and ordered efiort of all the citizens 
for the furtherance of the common good, is a more potent 
&otor for ensuring the national welfare than unfettered 
competition, an internecine war of all against all, the 
bf^m ottmium contra omnes of Thomas Hobbes. 

^t so very long tfgo the United Kingdom was by 
f|u: the largest producer of iron and steel in the world, 
during the last few decades her predominance in the 
Ifon Mhd steel induitr^ has disappeared. Gleat f^jitajji 
hUdVed the German iron and steel'industry Jo ^vertake 
iBriitish Those \?hQ pointed out th«e. wars 
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are made with ironvand ste^i, th^t a war with Germany 
was almost inevitable, and who warned England^ as I 
have unceasingly done ever since 1900, of the danger 
^ich she would run owing to the insufficient strength 
of her iron industry in case of a war with Germany, were 
told by the British advocates of the policy of laissez 
faire, of drift and neglect, that they were seeing ghosts, 
that there would be no war between England and Ger¬ 
many, that the relative decline of the British iron in¬ 
dustry did not matter, that other British industries, 
such as cotton manufacturing and ship building, were 
exceedingly prosperous and were more profitable than 
iron making. 

While England, oblivious of the fact that modern 
military pow'cr, and modern industrial power as well, is 
based upon iron, allowed her iron and steel industry to 
stagnate and to decline if compared with the iron in¬ 
dustry in Germany and the United States, the German 
Government fostered the native iron industry with all 
means in its power. The result of energetic and planful 
development in Germany and of Governmental in¬ 
difference and neglect in England was that at the out¬ 
break of War Germany manufactured fully twice ns much 
iron and steel as did Great Britain, that in iron and steel 
Germany was twice as strong as the United Kingdom. 
The vast strength of Germany which the War revealed 
Was largely due to the gigantic power of. that country’s 
iron and steel industry. Had the United Kingdom, in 
1914, possessed that overwhelming superiority in the 
iron and steel industries which she had in 1880, Germany 
would never have dared to challenge her. 

In the modern world the military power of nations 
..d( 5 jjen.ds very largely on their industrial power. As 
"Inodern (industry is based upon the lavish use of daal 
and irSii, only those natjohs can beooifiecindustrially and 
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militarily powerful which possess,,or control, ample 
stores coal and of iron ore. The great A3oal and iron 
mines are, rightly considered. Naturepower-house and 
Nature’s arsenal. Germany owes her great industrial 
prosperity, and her extraordinary military strength as 
well, largely to the fact that she had within her frontiers 
of 1914 very extensive iron mines, and by far the largest 
coal deposits in Europe. Her store of coal was in 1914 
twice as large as that of the United Kingdom. All the 
most important coal holds and iron mines on the Conti¬ 
nent of Eunope are situated either in Germany or close 
to Germany’s borders. After the outbreak of the War 
Germany seized the piTncipal ct)al ajid iron mines of 
Belgium, France, Boland and Kussia. Thus she obtained 
almost a monojioly in the production of coal and iron 
on the Eurojiean Continent, and her leaders declared 
that Germany would letain the conquered coal and iron 
fields, the possession of which would make Germany 
absolutely predominant in 15urof)e, both militarily and 
industrially, and would at the same time permanently 
disarm her opponents? 

. Taught?*by the bitter experience of war, the statesmen 
of the nations Teagued against Germany, who had liitherto 
disregarded the vast importance of the economic factor 
as a source political and military j)ow'er, have begun 
to recognise the influence of coal and iron upon states¬ 
manship, upon ijational groaUness, strength and influence. 
Germany’s principal coal and iron deposits are situated 
close to hei^ frontiers of 1914. By far her largest iron 
mines* are found in I»orraine, and nearly one-half of 
Germany’s coal occurs in the Polish part of the Province 
of Silesia. The natnfti which dominates coal and iron 
may dominate the mmrld. France and Italy^are extra- 
ordi#arily poor in coaf. ThaJ; fact* alone exj^aii^s their 
msuflScient militajy^and industrial strength. The*tettle- 
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Ijient at the peaces shoul^^lead not only to territorial 
rearrangemeifts in accordance with the principle of,, 
nationality, ‘•but to rearrangements on economic, and 
especially on mineralogical, grounds as well. The various , 
aspects of the coal and iron problem, and the influence 
of coal and iron upon national wealth, strength, and 
population increase will be found discussed in the first 
chapter, “ Coal, Iron—and the Domination of the World.” 

Many weak and short-sighted men, prompted by 
financial timorousness, have advocated “ a peace by 
negotiation.” They have told us that Gr;eat Britain 
was unable to continue the war because her trade, in¬ 
dustries and finances would be ruined. They have told 
us that the peojfle would be ovoi-whelnied by the gigantic 
burden of the War Debt, which indeed threatens to 
approximate what is usually, but mistakenly, called the - 
British National Wealth. In Chapter III., entitled 
“ Britain’s True Wealth and the Relative Unimportance 
of the War Debt,” 1 have endeavoured to show that 
these fears are utterly unfounded. The British War 
Debt, however large it may be, will bo limited in amount, 
while the wealth of the British people, as that, of every , 
vigorous and advancing nation, is susceptible to indefi¬ 
nite expansion, is unlimited, and is absolutely im¬ 
measurable. According to the best statistics available 
the so-called national wealth of the United Kingdom has 
grown tenfold during the last century, and it should grow 
considerably more than tenfold during the coming 
century, because the vast improvements qiade in all 
productive processes are bound ta accelerate increasingly 
the accumulation of wealth. Her National Debt, how¬ 
ever large it may be, will not impoverish Great Britain 
if she is vktorious and if she retains her great wealth- 
creatinjp resources. A coijjplete victoty will be firjan- 
cially far more advantageous than a i^eje stopgap peace.- 
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Th»War has been fought for the*Diiti»^i Empire, fdi- 
the British race. It is, thorofoie, only,fair that all parts 
of the Empire should share in bearing the burden of the 
War Debt in accordance with their e(?onomic strengtl*. 
The potential wealth of the British Empire is absolutely 
unfathomable. Daring the last eoutur}- the wealth 
the United 8ta,tes has .stati.stically grown about a hundj od- 
fold. Renee tin' rctarlth ()f tlu' Bi'iti.'^h Ernpii'C should 
incrcas(‘ at a. siniila.r. and perhaps at a last,or, rate dui’ing 
the coming century, provided the Dominions and Colonie.s 
be develojten witli Anua'ica-n energy ami a,bi]it\'. and in 
accordance with tlio .Amtyican exainphs History teache.s 
us that successful \\'a.rs, liowever eostlw do not impoveiusli, 
but enrich, nations possessed of energy ami of groat 
national resources. I’lio Na])oloouic War created the 
industrial groatne.ss of the United Kingdom, and the 
terribly costly Civil War that of the United States. The 
present war should not ])rovo an exception to the general 
rule.* 

Peace and ease beget slotli. Hard times begot energy 
and intelhgont oxci'tion. .Increased ta.xation should act 
as a powerful .spur to prodiuttion, and should lead to a 
rapid increase of the national ineomi' a.nd of the national 
wealth. In Chaj)tci's IV. and V. I have endeavoured 
to show thatTlritish Agricultural ju'odnction can be vastly 
increased, and that Biitish industrial j)i'oduction can 
easily be trobloil, by introdiieijig the best American in¬ 
dustrial methods and the; mo.st p<jwerful American 
machinery.* Trebled production, which is jrerfectly 
feasible throughout till United Kingdom, should treble 
the income of mftstej's and workers, should treble the 
comforts of the people, should treble tlio national income 
and the national A^eajth, and should more than treble 
,,the^axable capacity of the pwijile. The AmcHcatiisation 
of the British irrlistries has already begun, a^tPit has 
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vUstly bonefiled thd national industricH and the workers 
engaged in them. ^ 

The rajiid development of the vast territories of the 
United States, which not long ago were a wilderness, is 
due eliicily to the energetic and far-sighted railway 
policy pnrsned by the American Oovernment and people. 
The Oi'cat Rej)ublic has a far larger mileage of railways 
than has the wlnjle of the llritish Em])i)'e, although the 
area of the Bj'itish Empiic is four times as great as that 
of the United States. Needless to .say, the energetic 
development of the British lm))erial railway system 
would greatly benelit not only the thinly populated 
territories across thc' sea., but would lu'ovo extremely 
advantageous to the British iron ajid steel industry, 
and to industry ami trade in genei'al throughout thc 
Empire. The American railways an' exceedingly effi¬ 
cient. 'I’liey (diarge the lowest freight rates in the world, 
while tlu^ British railways a.rc exceedingly inefficient, and ^ 
are ha.mpering the develojjment of the national industries 
by their extra.ordina.rily a.nd scandalously high charges, 
which are the natui'al result .of tlulr inefficiency. The 
reform of the British and of the lmi>erial transport’ 
system in accordance with thc cxam].)le set by the Ameri¬ 
can Railways, the a.ctivitios of which are described in 
Chapter IV., should have the happiest re.sults upon 
Motherland and Empire. 

The intellectual and thc material pi t gross of nations 
depends jiartly on the inborn gifts of the people, partly, 
and very largely, on their acquired abilities acid character, 
on their moral and jiractical edii'eation. The wonderful 
economic success of the United iSfat'cs is undoubtedly 
very largely due to their wonderful educational system. 
Education" may be cither autpci'atic or democratic. 
Hitherto British educationalists have endeavoured)* and 
I thiffk^mistakonly, tut shajic Britishceducation upon the 
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mod#l of autocratic Prussia. Tli®y ma^ learn mu*ch 
from fhe democratic educational system of the United 
States, as I have endeavoured to show in Chapter VI., 
entitled “ Education and Economic Success.” * 

An industrial nation can flouri.sh only if employers and 
employed, capital and labour, work together in cordial 
harmony. The futuic relations betv'ccn the dirccipors 
of the national iiidusllies ainl tlicir workers arc con¬ 
sidered in Chapter Vli., entitled “Labour and Capital 
after the War.” Tlie woi'kers of a nation cannot be 
expected tiT do thcii' best unless the_\' are satisfied, and 
they cannot be e.Kpocte^l to bo satisfied unless they are 
prosperous. Underpaid labour is ineflicicnt labour. 
Nothing is more wasteful on the part of an industrial 
nation than to allow its workers to live in poverty. 
Before the war inillions of British workers, ('sjiecially the 
unskilled and the agiieultuial labourers, lived not merely 
in poverty, but in want. Unfoi'tunately, the British 
Worlaers have hitherto, owing to smualist teachings, seen 
in the directors of industry and in the cajhtalists not a 
useful and necessary cliiss, but an enemy, and their 
‘loaders fuive ^taught them the extraordinary doctrine 
that the^ workers can benefit themselves most by insisting 
upon the highest possible wage in exchange for tlic lowest 
possible production. Wishing “ to make the woik go 
round,” British workers have systematically restricted 
their output, and have opposed the introduction of the 
most perfect labour-saving machinery, whereas the 
American "v^orkers have insisted u[)on large wages, but 
have willingly worked* the most powerful and the most 
modern machinery at its full speed. 1'he result has been 
that the output of the American workers has, as 1 have 
shown by exact add ^-eliable figures, been Three times 
.as gfeat as the output of the dJritish workers *ng1j.ged in 
identical callings »In other wosds, a single Ajflerican 
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w'orker has pr,oduce<i as large a quality of goods as ithree 
British workers eiuployed in the corresponding industry. 

The pros])erity of the Workers depends obviously not 
on the nominal amount of their wages, but on their pur¬ 
chasing 1 ) 0 wer, for people cannot cat money. The pros- 
■))crity of the masses is seen not by high money wages, 
but by high individual consumption. Money is merely a 
symbol, a token, w'liicli in itself is valueless. High con¬ 
sumption among tlie masses of a nation is, of course, 
im])0ssiblc unless there is a coiTes]K)ndingly high national 
production. Low national production means poverty 
to the workers whatever the nominal amount of the 
money Wages may be. 'I’lie wages of the American 
Workoi’s were btiforo tlu! War about thi'ee times as high 
as were British wages, because the Anuyican Workers 
))roduced thi'cc times as much as their British colleagues, 
and, producing three times as much asthe British workers, 
they consumed a))proximately tlirce limes as much. 
Happily the British woi'kcrs and the majority of Aheir 
leader.s have begun to recognise that in industrial matters 
they have mistaken the shadoiv foi' the substance, that 
they have followed a suicidal ))olicy in restricting output, 
that prosperity among the workei's rorpiircs tliat the goods 
))roduced in field, mine ami factoi'v should be plentiful, 
not scarce. Hitherto the Bi'itish workers have injured 
f.ho national industries, the capitalists, the middlemen, 
and especially themselves, by acting like greedy specu¬ 
lators, by creating an ai'tificial scarcity of goods. 

After the Mbar (Ireat Britain will prcsumahly impose a 
Pi'otoctivc Tariff upon certain imports, giving a pre¬ 
ference to the Dominions and Colonias'and to her Allies. 
Those who_ oppose the rointroduction of a Protective 
Tariff base their attitude mainly upon certain assertions 
which, lit first sight, seem 'Very plausible. For instethce,. 
they iflajntain that Free Trade has giten Great Britain 
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her great cotton industry, and thtt Protectioa woifld 
destrojf it; that Free Trade has j^iven England her 
maritime supremacy, while Protection has ruined 
the formerly so flourishing ship-building and ship¬ 
building industries of the United States, etc. The ques¬ 
tion how a Protective Tariff would affect the British 
cotton industry is discussed at hmgtli in Chapter VIIl., 
“Would a Tariff harm Lancashire'''” I have endea¬ 
voured to show in it that the fears of the Fj’Ce Traders 
regarding the Britisli cotton imhistry are unjustified. 
The effect of IVotecjii on and Cree Trade u|ion sliipping is 
considered in Chaptei' 1^.. “ 'I’he British and American 
Merchant Maj’ine." I have, sliown in it that the decline 
of the Amci'ican shi])-biii]ding industiy Was caused by the 
combined effect of the (fivil War and of the advent of the 
iron ship at a time when Englaiul dominated the iron 
industry of the World, and wlien tlic^ Aimu'ican ii'on in¬ 
dustry was quite insignificant. Mor(a)Vcr the wages of 
the American sliipl)uilders and of the American sailors 
were so much higher than the corresponding British wages 
that tho^'\merica.n shipping ti'ade could not compete 
with the Britush slii])ping trade, although the American 
shipping industry had beisi given fi'cte im|)orts for all the 
materials, et^., j'cquired in the building and the fitting 
out of ships. 

^ France has suffered tei'rjbly through the War. A 
prosperous and* powerful Fi’iince is necessary for the 
peace of the world, for thci'c ought to be an adequate 
countprpoisfi to Germany on the (Vuitincnt of Europe. 
Unfortunately the jxipulation of France has remained 
practically station'ary, for many decades, while that of 
Germany has ia|)i(ily increased. If the pogplation of 
France should continu# stagnating i^nd that of Germany 
should continue progressing !i,s quickly as iff has done 
hitherto, France*'4^uld sink to the place of a, ^‘cond- 
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rate or a third-rate' Power within a few decades^ In 
Chapter X.,^ entitled “ The Economic Position and 
Future of Franco,” I have tried to show that the stag¬ 
nation of the French population and the rapid increase 
of the jjopulation of Germany is largely, and probably 
princi])ally, due to economic causes. The vast increase 
of the Gcrma,n people has taken place exclusively in the 
towns, and especially in the large towns, in the manu¬ 
facturing centres. The population of the German 
agricultural disti'icts has remained as stationary as that 
of France, d’he rapid increase of the Gorman ])opulation 
was made |jossible by the equally rapid expansion of the 
(Jerman manufacturing industries, and the ))rogress of 
the German manufacturing industries was due to Ger¬ 
many’s vast wealth in coal. While Germany has a 
superabundance of excellent and cheap coal, France, like 
Italy, suffers from a scarcity of that indispensable mineral. 
Hence France, like Italy, was unable U) develop those 
large manufacturing industries which create the pros¬ 
perity of modern nations, and enable them to increase 
their po})ulation very greatly. A political anej military 
balance between France and Germany can obviously 
most easily be ci'eated by transferring pai t of tliG super¬ 
abundant mineral wealth possessed by .Germany to 
Franco. Such a triinsfer might, and very likely Would, 
lead to a slackening in the increase of the German race 
and to an expansion of the French race." 

In Chapter XT, entitled “The Problem of Alsace- 
Lorraine,” 1 have dealt very fully with tlie problem 
whether the population of these two provinces is French 
or German in chii'acter, and I have, shown that, although 
it is undoubtedly German by race and language, it is 
French I by choice and affection.'- Since 1871 approxi¬ 
mately 706’,()00 people, haH of them women, have emi- ' 
grated fnmn Alsace-Lorf'aine, and neaAy* all of them have 
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gone* to France. If democracy means government in 
accorcSince with the will of the peopl^, it is obvious that 
Alsace-Lorraine should be returned to France, because 
the people detest tlieir German ruleis, and wish to be 
reunited to France. Alsace-Lorraine! possesses exceedingly 
valuable mineral resources, cs|)ocially gigantic deposits 
of excellent iron ore. In addition, slu! lias large quanti¬ 
ties of pota.sh and miiiera] oil. As iron is indispensable 
for warfare, a wai' of revenge on (ieriuany’s iia.rt could 
most easily be prevented by tr.uisferiing the gi'cat iron 
deposits of Ijorraine from Gi'rnianv to Fi'anee. 

The economic positiiin of Italy is one of very great 
difficulty, 'riiat beautiful country is e(|ually poor in 
agricultura,! and in industrial resources, 'riie develop¬ 
ment of agi’iculture is iin|)eded by the fact tluit the 
larger jiart of the country consists of steep and barren 
mountains, and that the plains consist largely of fever- 
stricken swainjis. The seas around It.ily's coast contain 
littl^fish. and the countiy is exceedingly poor in minerals. 
Italy possesses only a, tiffling qua.ntitv of iron ore and 
practicaHy no coal. As Italy is one of the most densely 
populated coyntries in the World—per square mile the 
population is almost as great as that of the United King¬ 
dom—the Italians livp in poverty. Their jiosition will 
be a difficult one after the conclusion of |)eace. Jjacking 
raw products of every kind, and being unable to pi’oduce 
in the country the food reipiired. the Italians have made 
a living largely by jiroducing for sale abroad luxuries 
which reqiwrc much laboui- and little raw material. 
They have exported fodd luxuries such as oranges, lemons, 
olive oil, etc., and .manufactured luxuries such as silks, 
artistic furniture, antT so forth. After the war all nations 
will have to jiractis’e e^iouomy. 'I'hey will m^urally dis- 
coufage the consumption of •luxuries, and e^peJially of 
imported luxurif ■> to the grave, disadvantage di Italy. 
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Italy’s povertjy is dje to the insufficiency of her natural 
resources. If, at ^ the pe£ioe, she should find 'iierself 
burdened witli a huge national debt, and if, at the same 
time, those valuable expanding industries which she has 
created should be crippled, her sufferings wouldbe terrible. 
Her people would have to emigrate in millions. The 
Allies possess obviously a superabundance of territory 
and of mineral resources. It seems only just that the 
United Powers should come to Italy’s help by develop¬ 
ing those resources, such as rvater jjowers, which she 
possesses, and by ]>roviding the country with an ade¬ 
quacy of agricultural soil and of tlic most necessary raw' 
material. cs|iecially cfial. Tlie iirincipal data relating 
to this problem will be found in Chapter Xll., “The 
Economic Position and Future of Italy.” 

The cost of the w'ar to the Allies may ajqiroximate 
£.50,000.00(1,000, au amount w'hich is three times as large 
as Germany's national w'ealth was estimated to be in 
1914. It is frequently asserted that a.t the end of the 
war Germany will be ruined, and that slio cannot pay 
for a tithe of the dama.ge she; has done. In Chapters 
XIII, and XIV., entitled “Can Germany pay an In¬ 
demnity ?” 1 have show'll that tlie value of Germany’s 
coal, iron ore a.iid ]iotash alojie .should come to 
£237,()78,000,000. a sum w'hich is about fifteen times as 
large as the so-called national w'ealth of the United 
Kingdom w'as siqiposed to be at tlie outbicak of the War. 
Germany can ])ay foi- all the damage sJie has done in 
goods,especially in raw'matcrials. Aftcrall.gou.ds are more 
valuable than money. .Money is'only valuable because 
of the goods whicli it will buy. Gerimuiy has show'n her 
appreciation of the value of i-aw materials by ruthlessly 
confiscatin'^ the coal, the iron or;;, the petroleum, and 
the harvests of her oppoiuvits. She has thus created a 
precedent w'liicdi she mqy live to regroj.; 
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COAL, IRON- AXIl TIIK DOMIXATION’ OP TltP, WORLD* 

Coal and iijiu ai'p tlie t win I'ovmdations of tlic modern 
manufactin inp' induH<i'ies and of niodei'ii comnioree, and 
they are at tlie same timi’llie ])rinei|)al sourei's of national 
power, wealtli, and popnlation, and, llun'efore. of national 
armed strength. 'I'he jire eininene(‘ of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations and of (iermaiiy in the rnanufaelnring industries, 
in wealth, and in national jiower is due not merely to 
racial cairses, as is often asserted, but largely, and pro¬ 
bably principally, to a minoralogieal cause—to the fact 
that I’rovidence has given gigantic dejiosits of coal and 
iron to the United States, to Great Tfrilain, and to Ger¬ 
many, an*' only insignificaTit deposits to the Latin peoples, 
both in Europi? and America, and to t he Slavonic nations. 
Professor C, R. yan Hise, of W'isoonsin University, stated 
in his excellent book The Conservation of the Natnral 
Resources of the. United Utates, published in 1910: 

*“Coal isby f.'ti' the most im))ortant of all the mineral 
products. Kext to coal in importance is iron. These 
two are of *nueh greater conseiiuence than all the other 
mineral pi’oduets logeUier. The ('xistence of extensive 
coal and iron fields has jirofoundly influenced modern 
civilisation. 'J’Iri gfe^te.st commercial nations are Ger¬ 
many, England, and America, and each ha.s extensive 
coal and iron deposits, ... It has been said that the 
_nati«ns that have coal and irwi wilTrule the \^rl?l.” 

From The ^teentli Century i*itil After, Apiil, j'JlS. 
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• The great majority of historians and of political writers 
have completely neglected the influence of the e6onomic 
factor upon^ history. According to popular conception, 
the wars of the past have been caused mainly by the ' 
unrestrained ambitions of rulers and their generals, by 
the inti'ignes of .statesmen and courtier.s, by national 
passions, or by mere misunderstandings. In reality 
many, and very likely most, wars have been brought 
about by economic causes, have bc'en wars of competition. 

Since the dawn of civilisation tribes and nations have 
contended foi' those (jconomic resources vt'hich at the 
time were most prized by men. In ju’imitive, pastoral 
times nations fought one another for flocks and herds, 
for graziug-gi'ouuds and drinking-water, for fruitful 
valleys and slaves, as we may leain from the Bible and 
other ancient documents. When civilisation progressed, 
they fought one anothei- for great agricultural resources, 
for the possession of valleys and plains abundant in^ 
grain, such as the valley of the Nile and that of the 
Euphrates, for the North Cfcrman plain, the Hungarian 
plain, and the plain of Lombardy. Primitive maritime 
nations fought one another for fishing-grounds, as did 
the early Dutch and the Hanseatic League. When 
commerce progressed, they fought one another for trade 
and colonies; for the control of rivers, such as the Rhine, 
and of harbours, such as Antwerp; for trading settlements 
and for trading monopolies, for the spioe trade and the 
slave trade, for naval bases and for world-strategical 
positions whence the world's trade may be controlled. 
Rome and Cart hage made war upbn one another, not for 
the domination of the world, as is. generally believed, 
but, as w'e may learn from Polybius, for the possession 
of the prolific wheatlands of Sicily, which both States 
requiretl icrgentlji for their clamouring townsmen'Tvho 
were dependent upon imported food. Athens engaged 
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in her^isastroua war with Syracuse pfobably not through 
lust of^omination, but in order to prt>vide ^he teeming 
population of Attica with the necessary bread. The war 
of the Greeks against Troy also was probably waged fof 
economic reasons. Ancient Greece received at one time 
her grain from the Blade Sea. Very probably Troy 
controlled the Narrows and Ihe grain trade, and the 
Greeks fought for the freedojn of that trade. 

As the nations have in the past fought for bread and 
fish, meat and s])iees, coininerce and (•oloni(‘s. it, seem.s 
only naturaftha.t in Jlie industrial era, iu the age of coal 
and iron. States should fight for the iiossession and control 
of tho.se precious minerals which supply nations with 
wealth, strength, and an abundant jiopuhition. The 
political and military value of the (amtrol of coal and 
iron has not yet beeir sufficiently apjireciated by the 
statesmen of most nations, those of Germany excepted. 
.Most diplomatists and jmblicists still think that the 
principal aim of a concpiering nation is teri’itory and 
population, as if we were still living iu the agricultural 
age. Thy Germans recognised at an earl 3 ' date that 
the posse,ssioife of an abundance of coal and iron can 
provide •nations with wealth and power, railways and 
ships, implenjents and arms, and a vast jiojmlation; that 
coal and iron are Nature's power-house and arsenal; that 
the lack of coal and iron condemns nations to stagnation 
in population alid industry, in wealth and power, and 
almost disarms them. (Jermany fights, as will be shown 
in th^ following page's, lai-gely for the object of securing 
for herseK practically all the coal and iron on the Con¬ 
tinent of Europe, and yhe means to leave the other nations 
of Europe as far as po.ssiblc without, coal and irj^u, so that 
they^may be econoraicftllj^, and therefore militarily too, 
•in the power of Germany, who alone would ’dispose of 
Nature’s own arsf.i^l. 
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“ Providence,” aS Napoleon has told us, “ fightSt as a 
rule on the ^ide oftthe larger battalions.” Given equality 
in arms, equipment,organisation, and direction,supremacy 
in man-power i.s apt to be decisive in war. The size of 
armies depends on that of the civil population from which 
they are drawn. Formerly, wlien men lived chiefly by 
agriculture, ambitious rulers strove to increase their 
population by seizing districts where an abundance of 
food could be grown. In the age oi coal and iron, agri¬ 
cultural territories are less important to ambitious States 
for the ])ur]) 0 .se of i-earing a pi'olifie jwpulation. Nowa- 
day.s population increases not sc much in districts where 
wheat is grown as in those where coal and iron are used. 
The effect, upon jiojndation of the iidroduetion of modern 
manufacturing based on coal may be seen in the case of 
England and Wales by the following figures: 


ISIIAIUIANTS OF IA(U..4NU) 

1000 . 

1700 . 

1760 . 

1801 . 

1841 . 

1881 . 

1911 . 


A\li Wai.e.s. 

4.811.718f 
6,04!5,008 
6,479,730 
8,872 980 
,. 16.011,757 

.. 25.974,439 

., 36,070,492 


During the hundred years from 1000 to 1700 the 
population of England and Wades, which at the time 
lived chiefly by agriculture and a little commerce and 
shipping, grew only by 25 per cent. During the 160 
years from 1000 to 1700 , when conditions were very 
similar, it. grew by only about 35 per cent. The industrial 
revolution, the introduction of modern manufacturing 
by means, of machinery based upon coal, is usually 
assumgl to have begun about 1700. During the,^ 151 
years which sejrarate 1700 from 1911, the population of' 
England and Wales grew, not by 35 per cent., as it did 
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in th» 160 years previously, but b> 455 per cent. It 
►doubleCfin the forty yeans from 1801 ^lo 1841. During 
the 110 years from 1801 to HMl the population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales has more than quadrupled, and it ha» 
done so almost exclusively in the manufacturing and 
commercial districts, especially in the former. The 
agricultui'al ])ort ions of the countiy are ])i'obably now less 
populous than t hey were in 1801, partly because agricul¬ 
ture has boeJi neglected, but. (diiefly because by the use 
of modern inJichiiHuy one agrieulttnal labourer can now 
do the woi-ldof several iaboni-ers. While between 1801 
and 1011 the jK^jufation of England and Whiles has 
grown foui'fold, that of the principal manufacturing and 
trading towns has grown eight-, nine-, tenfold and more. 
Between 1801 and I Oil the 2 )()pulation of Manche.ster 
and Salford has increased from 94,876 to 945,690, that 
of Liveiqiool from 82,295 to 746,421, that of Birmingham 
^from 70,660 to 525,8:!.“!, that of Leeds from 5.“!,162 to 
445,5i0, that of Sheflield fiom 45,755 to 454,632, that of 
Bradford from 13,264 to 288,458, that of Nottingham 
from 28,861 to 259,90l. . 

In Germany,also the vast increase of the population 
has takan ])laco exclusively in the towns. Between 
1880 and 1910 Germany's agriculture has expanded 
mightily. Tl?e production of vegetable and of animal 
food has doubled. Yet, alt hough between 1880 and 1 910 
Germany’s po])uJation has iiicreasod by 19,.500,000, the 
country population proper has decreased by about 
600,000. Tke whole increase has taken place in the 
towns, and particular!/ in the large and the very largo 
towns. Between 1*S4!0 and 1910 the population of Ham¬ 
burg has increased ^■om 289,859 to 931,035, that of 
Leipzig from 149,081 t<) 589,850, that of Cologn^c from 
J.44,'ft2 to 516,527, that of Brankfort from *36,819 to 
414,576, that of r=}bseldorf from «95,458 to 358.72fi. that 
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■of Essen from 66,944 to 294,663, that of Duisburg from 
41,242 to 229,483, that of Dortmund from 66,554 to^ 
214,226, that of Gelsenkirchen from 14,615 to 169,513, 
■that of Bochum from 33,440 to 136,931. In 1880 only' 
3,273,144 people lived in German towns of 100,000 
inhabitants and more. In 1910 13,823,348 lived in towns 
of 100,000 or more. 

Even in the United Stales the ])opulation of tlic towns 
is rapidly overtaking that of the country, notwith¬ 
standing the gigantic agricullnral area of the Great 
Republic and the vast pj-ogress elTeeted'by its mo.st 
prosperous rural industries. The Ihiited States, like 
England and Germany, are growing chiefly in the towns, 
owing to an almndaut su})])ly of coal and iion, especially 
coal, while the agricultural ]iopulatiou is comparatively 
stagnant Between 1860 and 1910, while the population 
of the Lhiited States has giown from 31,443,321 to 
91,972,260, or has uol- ([uite l!•el)led. the })opulation of 
New York has increased fjom 1,174,779 to 4,768,883,' 
that of (lhi(sigo from 109,260 to 2,185.283, that of Los 
Angeles from 4,385 to 319,198, that, of St. Louis from 
160,773 to 687,029, that of Boston from 177,840 to 
670,585, that of Cleveland from 43,417 to 560,663, that of 
Buffalo from 81,129 to 423,715, that of San Francisco 
from .56,802 to 416,912, that of Pittsburg Irom 77,923 to 
533,905, that of Detroit from 45,619 to 465,766, that of 
Indianapolis from 18,611 to 233,6.50, Giat of St. Paul 
from 10,401 to 214,744, that of Denver from 4,759 to 
213,381, etc. 

It is significant that throughout the world population 
is densest on and around the actively exploited coal¬ 
fields. 

In farmer times men lived by the work of their hands. 
Now they live by tlie work of their machines. A map, 
employing powerful ngacliinery can produce in field and 
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factory as much as a number of men wan produce without 
its heljf Consequently the States in ij'hich ^he employ¬ 
ment of machinery has been most advanced and has 
become most general possess the most productive, thd 
most prosperous, and the most advanced citizens, and 
owing to thoir great and ra})idly increasing prosperity 
the inhabitants have iuereasod at a very fast rate; while 
in those countries whicli lack machinei'j', production, 
wealth, and pojuilation hav(' increased extremely slowly 
and have sometimes become stagnant. That may be 
seen by the exam])le of Fiance, winch is very poor in coal. 
As the progress of natioi|,s in wealth, strength, and pojm- 
lation depends on machinery, winch is made chiefly of 
iron and stcd and which requires vast quantities of coal, 
it follows that the intensive' and general use of machinerv 
is possible only in count lies in which ii'on and coal, and 
especially the latter, are abundant. 

It is not generally l eahsed t ha,t t he bulk of t he coal 
mined is used, not lor domestic, hut for indiist-iial 
2 )urposes. The Royal Commission on Coal Siqqilics 
gave some years ago the following most- interesting 
estimate 


COAI. COXSCMPTION I.N UslTElJ KrxUUOU IN lUOtt. 


For railways 

Tons. 

.. 1 a,(too ,000 

For coa.sting sloipnois (bunkers^ 

2,000,000 

For factories 

. . 53,000,000 

For mines . . 

.. 18,000,000 

For ijon anft steel iiulu. tries 

. . 28,000,000 

For otlior metals and miflorals . . 

1,000,000 

For brickworks, poti,§rios, glas.sworks 

cliemical 

works .. .. • . , 

5,000,000 

For gasworks 

.. 1^^00,000 

For^omestic purposes . 

.. 32,0(^,000 

_9_ 


167,00a,000 
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In the United Kingdom less than one-fifth of the coal 
used in 1903'was employed for domestic purposes, and, 
with every' year industrial consumption should increase 
at a more rajud rate than domestic consumption, owing • 
to the ever-growing intensification in the use of steam- 
power. 

If we wi.sli til gauge the vast ii.iid ever-growing impor¬ 
tance of coal for natrojui.1 puiposes, and especially for 
industrial a.nd eonuuercial reiiuirements, we should 
consider not nietf'ly the eiuployiuent of coal in a single 


yea7'in a single count I y. bid should study it?- progressive 


consum])tion throng 

fidut the n 

'oi'ld I'd'otn 

the best 

statistic 

;r ava.ilalile it 

a])])ears that 

the jirodnot 

ion of coal, 

andthei 

refore it s cons 

uinpt ion too. 

lius increased as follows 

in the 

most inijiorl 

aid coiiiitrii 

•s and throughout the 

world; 





Y<‘ar. 




J uHi'ia- 


itnin.aHij 

f nilrd Slate.-^ 

nunjfary. 


7'oii.s 

Tons 

, 'I'oiif^ 

Tonfi. 

i HOri 

IM). 71 ) 11 , 

28,3:10,000 

21.700 000 

2,030,000 

1875 

t:{5,490,11110 

4 s,.530,00(1 

4K.200.00(( 

1 ;i,ofio,ooo 

1885 

101.900,000 

75.070,000 

112 18(>,0>M( 

20,430,000 

18115 

55(1,(100 

105,!H>0,000 

177.500.000 

2'!,250,000 

I0U5 

250.8110,000 

175.(>00-000 

551 I20.(K)(( 

40,720,000 


287-410.000 

273,05(1,000 

5(14.520.0(10 

51,580,000 

- - ■ 

— - 

- - 

.7 

Other 

1 ear. 

Fiance. 

1,’ossia. 

JUFjtam \ 

('onntries. 


font-. 

Tons. 

'• TotIK \ 

Tons. 

1805 

11,840,000 

330.000 

11.5140,000 : 

3,160,000 

' 1875 

10,950,000 

1.170,000 

,1,5,010,000 

6,890,000 

1885 

19,510,000 

4-240,000 

17,440,000 

13,390,000 

1895 

28.240.000 

9,100,000 

20,410,000 

20,220,000 

l»05i 

30,0,50,000 

17,120,000 

'■ 21,840,000 

45,6210,000 

1913 

(10,190,000 

20.8^0,000 1 

22„500,000 

111,280,000 „ 
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Year. 

Total Co.al PRODtJOTioN. 

1805 .. 


.. . is2,gso,ooo 

1875 .. 


285,300,000 

1885 . . 


412,820,000 

1895 . . 


.581,120,000 

1905 . 


928,020,000 

1913 .. 


.. 1,321,000,000 


In 18()5 raaiiufac-lurinji by means of eoal-using macbinery 
was already liiglily (-leveloj)e(l lletween 18(15 and 1912, 
within the memory of many living men, the consumption 
of coal has iiuu't ased fi-om I tojis 1o 1,1121,000,000 

Ions, or has grown nifn-e tlian sevenfold 

The indnsf rial ])rogress*of nat ions can liesi be UK'asiii'ed 
by theii' coal ]i]'()duetion, and espeeiaJly by their (atal 
consnmjdion. J)e(\v(-en 1805 and 19i:i coal ])roduction 
has increased tlireefold in the Lbnlcd Kingdom, tenfold 
in Germany, and Jio less tluui tvwntyfold in the Uiuted 
States. Ill 1805 the L'niled Kingdom alone jirodiiced 
*55 pcf cent, of the woidd's coal. At that- time Kngland 
was still, as Cobden called it, the workslioji of the world. 
In 1913 the Lbiit(‘d Kingdom jirodiiced only 22 ])er cent, 
of the rvd 'd's eoal. ft was no longer the world’s w'ork- 


shop. ^ 

The vast progress of the Anglo-Saxon nations and of 
Germany in <he manufacturing industries, commerce, 
wealth, strength, and pojmlation can easily be explained 
by their remarkable jirepondwance in coal. In 1913 the 
United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
combined pi^duced S(U per cent, of the w'oiid's coal, while 
BritislT India and the Dominions produced 53,710,000 
tons of coal, or 41 piu’ cent, of the world's output. During 
the year previous to fho War, the Anglo-Saxon nations 
and Germany combine^ raised, therefore, 85 fler cent, 
of th» world’s coal, and the roijt of the world o^ily*l5 per 
cent. In other y%rds, the Anglo-Saxon nation# and 
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Germany were producing six times as much cgal as all 
the other hations of the world together. Thejbpossess^d,,, 
therefore, roughly speaking, a similarly great prepon¬ 
derance in engine-power and in modern power of pno- 
duction. The supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon and German 
peoples in all the material elements of life and the rapid 
increase of their population are obviously due not so 
much to their genius as to chance, not so much to racial 
as to mincralogical causes. 

In 1865 the United Kingdom was by far the largest 
coal-producer and coal-user in the world. Lately the 
first place has been taken by 'the United States, the 
industrial and commercial progress of which has been 
most remarkable. According to the very full American 
Government statistics, coal production in the Republic 
has increased as follow^s; 


Year. 

1814 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1860 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1913 


Tons. 
20 
3,080 
285,779 
1,848,249 
6,206,233 
.,. 13,044,080 

29496,054 
03,822,830 
.. < 140,866,931 
.. 240,789,310 

. . 447,853,009 

... 504,620,000* 


Not unnaturally America’s industries, ■^ ealth, strength, 
and population also have incioascd at an extra'Ordinarily 
rapid rate in accordance with the increase of the national 
coal consumption. *' 

ColW production depends jnainly upon two factors; 
upbn the quantity an^l quality of coal containtsd in th#*’ 
soil, and upon the gi eater or leaser facility with whi(& 
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the coajfields can be exploited. Coa] strata which lie 
^t a verj»great depth, or wliich are excecdingl;^ thin and 
full of vaults through geological disturl)ance, or which 
are liable to be flooded owing to the nature of the surround¬ 
ing soil, are, of course, less valuable than deposits in 
which the coal occui'S in thick and easily workable layers 
close to the surface. 

As it would lead too far to compare the coal deposits 
possessed by the diflereiit nations witli regard to the 
quality of the coal and the grcatci' or lesser facility of 
exploiting thclii, wo must be content to disregard these 
important but highly Tteehnical factors, and to compare 
summarily the stores of coal pos.scssed by the nations of 
the world. 'I’he most- authoritative and most recent 
inventory of the world's riches in coal is contaiiiod in the 
magnificent three-volume monograph Coal Resources of 
the World, which was placed bofori: the International 
Geological Congress held in (Canada in lOl.'t I have 
extracted from it the following figures: 


TiiE WoRLUi." (JOAL 

In Eurojx'. ,. 

In Noryi Ainci'ic.i 
In South Amorica 
In Asia 
In Africa 

In Australia and Occa.nia .. 
Total . .* 


ItnsouRCEs. 

Tons. 

784,190,000,000 
. . 5,073,426,000,000 

32,102,000,000 
.. 1,279,586,000,000 

57,839,000,000 
170,410,000,000 


. 7,397,553,000,000 


It will be nSticed that North Amorica possesses, accord¬ 
ing to t'he present state* of geological knowledge, two- 
thirds of the coal of the world. South America, Australia, 
and Africa, the soil of which, however, has not yet been 
sufificiently explored, contnin, apparently, only little^oal. 
Second* in importance to the* Nortli Americin coal- 
’measures are the Sdalfields of Asia. The richest*coal 
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deposits on thp Asiatic continent occur in CJiina. The 
province' of Sliansi, near Kiau C!hau, is parfc'culariy yieji 
not only in excellent coal, but in iron ore as well. Ger¬ 
many seized Kiau Chau not in order to compete with 
Hongkong—trade is a very unimportant source of 
national wealth and sti-ength if compared with produc¬ 
tion—but in order to control and exploit some of the 
largest, and most valualile coal and iron deposits in the 
world with tlie lielj) of cheap Chinese labour. An iron- 
and coal-i)roducing India voiild obviously be infinitely 
moie valuable than an India jiroducing rice and millet, 
cattle and cotton. ‘ I 

The Kuro])ea.n coallields rank third in importancei’j 
They are ijiferior to those of Asia, and they arc unimpor¬ 
tant if eoin])ai'ed with the gigantic dejiosits of North 
America. If coal should continue to be the principal 
source of mechanical power—and there is at present no 
indication that it will be super.seded by electricity or the 
force derivable from the tides and the sun’s ra^s—^North 
America is likely to become not only the world’s principajj 
scat of the manufacturing industries and of wealth, but 
the world's principal centre of jjopulation h*nd of military 
power as well. In a century oi' two Europ^e may occupy 
a secondary position in the woi'Id owing to its relative 
poverty in coal. 

Now let us study in greater detail the distribution of 
coal among the various nations; 


Coal Eesources 

Germany .. .. f. 

Great Britain and Ireland .. 

’’uBska 

»ftu8tria-Hungary 
France .. 

Helgiuin 

Spain .. .. ‘ .. 


OF Fu kope. 

Tqus. 

423,356,000,000 
189,536,000,000 
60,106,000,000 
59,269,000,000 
17,583h00,000 
11,000,1)00,000 
0 s . 8,768,000,000 ' 
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Tot^. 

•SpitzberRoii .. . . .. . . 8,>50,000^*00 

Holland . 4.402,000,000 

iBalkari States .. .. .. 090,000,000 

Italy. 243,000,000 

Sweden, Doniiiark, and Port iisal . 184,000,000 

Total . 784,192,000,000 

(loAi. Rnsonio’ns oi- X'ouni .Vmmik .v. 

L'liilod Stales . .. ,, ,'!,8:j8,().">7,000,000 

Panada . 1,23 4,209.0(t0,000 

Newloundlaiiil • .. .. 500,000,000 

Tota.1 . . . _ . . 5.073.42().000,000 

POAL ReSOU ItCI’.S III' Sol I'll A\ll PeXTIHE AMERII’A. 

Poluiiibia . . . . . . . 27,1100,000,000 

Pliili. . . . 3.048,000,000 

Peru. 2,<139,000,000 

Ari'eiitiiic . . . . . . 5,000.000 

Venezuela .... . 3,000,000 

iIondura.s .. . . 5,000.000 

*1 

'I'otal . . . 32,102,000,000 

PoAL UE'oi’ui'iis (JE Asia. 

Pliina .. 995,587,0011,000 

Siberia .. .. 173.879,000,000 

India . . ”. 79.001,000,000 

Iiido-Pliina . . . . . . 20,002,000,000 

■Japan. 7,970,000.000 

I’orsia. 1.858.000,000 

■Maiicburia. *. 1.208.000,000 

Korea. 81,000.000 

Totalt . 1,279,580.000,000 

PoAE Re.souh(;es of Africa. 

Transvaal ,. .. 30,000,000,000 

Rost d£ South Alriea .. 20,200,000,000 

Belgian Coiign . . . . 990,000,01)11 

Rhode^ ' . . . . • 509,000,0(V) 

Houthorn Xigena ,. . , 80,000,000 

# ' ____ 


Tot^ 


•• • 


57,839,000,000 
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Coal* Eesourcbs of Australia and Oceania. 

Tons. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland .. 

New Zealand .. 
Netherlands India . 
Western Australia . 
British North Borneo 
Tasmania 
Philippines 


118,439,000,000 

31,166,000,000 

15,218,000,000 

3,386,000,000 

1,311,000,000 

653,000,000 

75,000,000 

66,000,000 

66,000,000 


Total 


170,380,000,000 


In addition to the coalfielcls enumerated, there is a 
large one in the Antarctic. 

At the present rate of consumption the known coal- 
supply should suffice for about seven thousand years. 

The detailed statistics given show that the United 
States alone jiossess more than one-half of the world’s 
coal, that their store is nearly five t imes as largess thSt 
of the whole of Europe, and twenty times as large as that 
of the United Kingdom. Providence has endowed the 
Great Republic with a super-abundance of ^ower. The 
vastness of the coal resources of the Uiiited |itates may 
be gauged from t he fact that, the ivoi'kable coalfields cover 
496,776 square miles, an area which is •.wore than four 
times as large as the whole of the United Kingdom. The 
State of Pennsylvania alone produces at present more 
coal than the entire United Kingdom. 

Nature has been extraordinarily kind tp some nations 
and exceedingly niggardly to others. The coal tesources 
of some great nations, such as France, Italy, and Japan, 
are quite insignificant. At theii'present rate of consump¬ 
tion the United States woul^ exhaust the coal of all 
Franceen about thirty years, and that of all Italy in about ‘ 
fivo months. France'has not onlp.very little coal, Imt 
her 'coal strata are dispersed throughout, the country. 
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In ftddiMon the seams run often at staep angleS. They 
are, as a Ale, very thin and expensive to ,work,»and they 
are full of faults and quite erratic. The industrial back¬ 
wardness of France and Italy is due not .so much to lack 
of enterprise as to lack of coal. The scarcity of coal is 
at the same time limiting the population of these two 
countries, for the expansion of population depends on 
the means of subsistence, and among these coal stands 
foremost. Coal regulates the lih' and jjrogrcss of modern 
nations. The poverty of Ireland, its dissatisfaction, and 
industrial backwardness, is largely due not to political 
reasons, but to lack of coal. 

According to the figures supplied above, Germany 
possessed before the War 55 per cent, of the coal of all 
Europe, and more tlian 70 per cent, of the coal of the 
European Continent. Fully realising that coal and iron 
are nowadaj's as important as land was in the agricultural 
eja, that coal and iron can readily be converted into 
industi^, commerce, wealth, population, and military 
power, Germany has seized the coalfields of Belgium, the 
richest coalfields of France, which lie near the Belgian 
frontier, and t he great coalfields of Poland and of Western 
Russia as well, and she intends to retain them if possible. 
She means to control Nature’s power-house and arsenal. 
She has, in the course of the War,'*acquired a veritable 
coal monopoly on the Continent, for the only other 
Continental Stale which possesses a large amount of coal 
is Austria-Hungary, her ally. Germany has claimed 
Spitzbci;gen, Vhicli hitherto has been considered No- 
Man’s-Land, because it contains almost as much coal as 
Belgium, and she ha*s*ljeen endeavouring to monopolise 
the mineral resources of Spain, which, in addi(ion/o iron 
and copper, has an impdrtant store of coal. Germany 
controls at present about 76 jVr cent, of the* coal of 
' Europe and about tipper cent, of thocoal of the Con^ment. 
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She controls, .therefore, the principal source of mtdem 
industrial, comme»cial, financial, and military power. 

Before the War Germany had considerably more than 
twice as much coal as the whole of the United Kingdom. 
The Rhcnish-Wcstphalian coalfield alone, uponandaround 
which are situalcd tlie towns of Diisseldorf, Essen, 
Duisburg, Dortmund, Elbcj'fehl, Gelsenkirchen, Barmen, 
Bochum, Mulheim an der Ruhr, Grefeld, Ilamborn, 
Solingen, Remsctieid, contains 2Rl,.')(i(i,000,<HKi tons of 
coal, or considerably more than the whole of the United 
Kingdom. Hence the, greatest centre of population in 
Germany is to be found on and ai'ouud these coal-pits, 
which are largel_v resjwnsible for Oennany’s marvellous 
progress in industry, eommeree. wealth. ])opulation, and 
military strength. 

Coal is of infinite value to the nations, not only because 
it is convertible into iudustiaal, militaiy, and political 
pow'er, but' also because modern seiiaiee has succeeded in 
extracting fi'om it some of the most preeioiis and'most 
necessary commodities, such as gas, lai', ]>i1eh, oil, benzol, 
naphthaline, ci'eosote, ammonia, eaibolie aeij], toluol, 
more than a thousand dyes, fertilisers, disinfectants, 
explosives, and some of the most valua'ble drftgs, such 
as saccharin, aspirin, phenaeetin. antipyritp and dozens 
of others. 

In former centuries civilisation was based upon wood- 
fuel and timber. The 2 )resent age is thd- age of coal and 
iron. Modern machinery, modcrnim])lementR, andmodern 
means of locomotion and transport by land'and gpa are 
made of steel. The expansion in the production of iron 
has been as marvellous and as ra.])id. trs that cif coal. The 
best anc^,most modern survey of the iron stores of the 
worldit'.'i contained in a large work, The Iron Reson'^es of 
ike World, which was jiJ'aced before the International'’ 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910. I have 
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extracted from it some of the figures given ii\ tliese pages* 
Until recently iron was virtually one o{ the tare metals 
Only lately has its use become general. That may be 
seen from the following figures: 


WoiiLD’s Production ot Pig Iron. 


In 1800 
In 1850 
In 1871 
In 1801 
In 1910* 


Tntif. 

800,000 

4.800,000 

12 , 000,000 

26,200,000 

66 , 000,000 


Iron is no longer smelled witli wood. About three 
tons of coal me required to smell a Ion of iron. The 
transport of large qiianlilies of iniucrals is vu'ry expensive. 
Nations rich in coal or in iron, or in bolli, are reluctant to 
sell the.se jirecious raw malerials lo llieir compelitors. 
It follows that only those nations can dcveloji a large, 
?ron ittdustry which are rich in coal and iron, or w'hicli 
are fortunate enough to be able to obtain one of those 
minerals, or both, easily ajid cheaply from abroad. The 
principal ?ron industries of the world are based mainly 
upon tho.exploitalion of native coal and iron ore. The 
ii'on-ore deposits of the w’orld are, according to the 
Geological Kc^iort of 1910, distributed as follows over 
the five continents: 


Kesources oe Metallic Ikon contained in Ikon Ore. 


Europe 
America 
Asia . * 
Africa 
Au.straTia 


Actual Reserves. . I’oleiitial Reserves. 


'Ions.* 

. . 4.731^009,000 

5,154,000,000 
156,000.000 
75,000.*IO0 
74,000,000 


Tons. 

12.085,00(1,000 + Cou.'-idorable 
4((,7.'!l,000,000+ Emirmous 
283,000,000 + Eii»nuouB 
Many (liouKaii<ls + EimUpous 
• :!7,*000,000T Ifmsideiable 


l(),l5l,000,000 53,136,000,000+ Enormous 
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. It will be‘ noticed it hat for some inscrutable reaeon 
Providence has giveji to America not only the bulk the 
world’s coal, but also the bulk of the world’s iron. 

Let us now consider how the different nations share the 
iron resources of the world. 


EESOtJECES OF METALLIC IRON CONTAINED IN IRON ORE. 


Iron Eesodeces of Europe. 



Actual Eeserves. 

Potential Reserves 


Tons. 

T ons. 

Germany.. 

. . 1,270,000,000 

Considerable 

Franco .. 

,. 1,140,000,000 

Co'iisidorable 

Sweden .. 

740,000,000 

105,000,000 

United Kingdom 

455,000,000 

10,830,000,000 

Russia .. 

387,200,000 

424,700,000 

Spain 

349,000,000 

Considerable 

Norway .. 

124,000,000 

525,000,000 

Austria .. 

90,400,000 

97,000,000 

Luxemburg 

90.000,000 

« 

Greece 

45,000,000 


Belgium .. 

25,000,000 

« 

Hungary 

13,100,000 

34,100,0€0 

Italy 

3.300,000 

1.000,000 

Finland . . 

» , 

10,000,000 

Bosnia and lleizegovimi 'I 

n.aoo.ooo 

Bulgaria . . 


700,000 

Switzerland 

800.(t00 

800,000 

Portugal .. 

? 

39,000,000 

Total 

. 4,732,800,000 

12,1,84,600,000 


Iron Resources or .America. 

Acival Eeserves. Foiential'Eeservet. 


United St.ites 
Newfoundland 
West Indies 
Canada 
Mexico 

Columbia. ^ Vene¬ 
zuela,*■' Bolivia, 
Peru. Chili' 

Brazil ' .. 

Total 


Tons. 

2,304,000,000 

1.901,000,000 

856,800,000 

(’onsiderablo 

30,000,000 


2,000,MOO 

4 

5.154,400,001' 


Tons. 

37.222,000,000, 

Enormous 
454,000,000 
IT'obably enormous 
Piobably considerable 


Considerable 

3,056<ji00,000 

4(T773UOo 6,O0O^ Enormoui 
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Iron Resources of'Asia. 



Actual Beserves. 

Botcntiil Beserves. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

British India 

65,000,000 

250,000,000 + ConsideraBle 

China 

60,000,000 

Probably enormous 

Japan 

28.000,000 

Moderate 

Korea 

2,000,000 

Probably moderate 

Philippines 

500,000 

1 

Asiatic Russia 

t 

14,800,000 

Persia 

t 

18,000,000 

Total, 

155,600,000 

282,800,000 + Enormous 

Ikon Rf,sources of Africa. 


Actual Beserves. 

Potential Eeserves. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Algiers and Tunis 

75,000,000 

? 

Rest of Africa 

1 

Enormous 

Total 

73,000,000 

Enormous 

Iron Re.sourobs of Australia and Oceania. 


Actual Beserves. 

Potential Beserves. 


' Tons. 

Tons. 

New Sofhh WaloR 

26,*800,000 

1,700,000 

Western Australia 

? 

15,000,000 + Considerable 

South Ahistralia . . 

f 

12,300,000 

Queensland 

? 

7,000,000 

Victoria . .* 

1, 

Moderate 

Tasmania .. 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 

JTew Zealand 

• 

32,000,000 

100,000 +Considerable 

Total 

73,800,000 

37,100,000 + Considerable 


According to the pipsont state of geological knowledge, 
Nature has given .to the United States not only the world’s 
greatest coalfields, •but also the world’s greatest iron- 
mines. While their |tore of coal is nearly fiyc times as 
great as that of all Europe,^their store of iiyjn is almost 
exactly three tip*es as great as that of all Europe. 

Moderji civilisation is based upon the use ofecoal and 
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r 

iron.' Since If !64 the production of iron has grown as 
f 9 llows in the puincipal countries: 


Year. 

' United 

Kingdom. 

German)/. 

Vnited 1 
iSiafes. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1865 

. • 4,896,000 

975,000 

845,000 

292,000 

1875 

6.432,000 

2,029,000 

2.05(>,000 

463,000 

1885 

7,369,000 

3,687,(KM> 

4.111,000 

715,000 

1895 

7.827,(»00 

5,465,000 

0.5t>7,oo(> 

1,128,000 

1905 



2;i3()0,ooo 

1.372,000 

1910 

. ■ 10,380,000 

14,793,<»00 

27,74(6000 

2,610,000 


Year. 

Franrr. 

]t((SS)0. 

JUlqiuni. 

(fiber 
('oil nil les. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

] Ton.s. 

1865 

1,21)0.(MM) 

200.000 

471,000 

413,(190 

1875 

1.4UMMM) 

427.000 

540.000 

557.000 

1885 

1.050.000 

558.000 

71 : 1.000 

1.039.000 

1895 

2.005,000 

].45:1,0(8) 

820,000 

1.083,000 

1905 

a. 077.000 

2,125.0(8) 

].:no,ooo 

2 , 075,000 

1910 

. : 4.001,000 

:i.040,(8)0 

1.804.000 

2,553,000 


If 


ToTAI, l^!0^ 

Year. 

J 865 . 

1875 . 

1885 . 

1895 . 

1905 . 

1910 . 


lolls 

9,481itKMl 
.. 13,920,000 

.. 19,792,000 

.. 29.087,000 

.. 54,053,000 

.. 60.321,OjiO 


"Betivcen 1805 and 1910 the ])iocfuction of iron has 
increased from 9,481,000tonsloC0,.‘12l,(,Hi'<ttons,or almost 
exactly sevenfold. It is significant that (he production 
of iron hafi^.-xpaiuh'd a(. almost the identical i-atio as tl^e 
jiroduction of coal In 1865 (‘he United Kingdom pro¬ 
duced 55 per cent, of the world’s coal and y2 per cent, of 
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tjpe world’s iron. In 1910 it produced o^ly 22 per.cent, 
offhe world’s coal and only 151 per ccn/. of the world’s 
iron. Between 1805 and 1910 iron production has 
doubled in the United Kingdom, and ha.s grown fifteen¬ 
fold in Germany and no Ics.s than thirty-threefold in the - 
United Slatc.s. 

Nature has given to the Anglo Saxon nations and to 
the German nation a vast ])i'e]>onderance in both coal 
and iron. Of tlie .(lun tons of iron p]-oduced 

throughout the vorld in 1910, ai'.91 .'>, 0(10 tons, or 80 per 
cent , v>ere niade by the loiitc'd Kingdom, Germany, and 
the Xhiited State's eombiued. 'I'he Anglo-Saxon nations 
and Germany owe their ])i'e-eminenee oi industry, com¬ 
merce, Wealth, and ])ower to a.ceid('nt. to the fa(9r that 
Providence has given th('ni vast stores of coal and iron, 
which are the, twin bases of modern industiy, modern 
wealth, and modern ]M)\\er. 

The detailed fables given in these jiages show that 
among the nations of Eurojie Germany is foj'einost not 
only in coal, but also in iron. She ]iossesRed before the 
War 10 per cent. ntoj^‘ than France and about thi'ec times 
as nuicli iron as the United Kingdom. She had about 
25 ptr cent, of the iron of all Europe and about 30 per 
cent, of the iron existing on the European Continent. 
Italy is jjoor in iron ore as she is in coal. Her total 
supply would be exhausted by the United Statc.s in a few 
months. 

The vastness of the French ii'on deposits was discovered 
only a few years ago. Hitherto France could smelt only 
a ^mall portion of hor iron ore, as she lacks the nccessai^ 
coal. UnfortuHSktely for Fi'ance, not only her greatest 
coal depo.sits, but* her greatest iron deposits as well lie 
very near her eastern frontier. Her princip^iron-mines 
afe sTluated about the tow« of Bfiey, closc*to tlie fortre^ 
of Metz. Goflfliiany^seized 'dicing the first weeks of the 
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War not onfly^Francg’s principal coalfields, but the^bulk 
of France’s Jron ore as well. Her Lorraine iroft-mines 
contain 91 per cent, of her iron ore. In the districts 
Occupied by the German troops France produced before 
the War 68-8 per cent, of her coal, 78-3 per cent, of her 
coke, and 90 per cent, of her iron ore. The seriousness 
of that blow to her can scarcely be overstated. 

Germany has seized the iron ore of Luxemburg and 
of Belgium. Furthermore, she has seized the iron-ore 
deposits in Poland and in Western Russia, and she does 
not intend to abandon any of her prcciou!i conquests. 
Lastly, she has monopolised thc_ iron ore exported from 
Sweden, and has endeavoured to control the iron-ore 
trade of Spain. Thus she has obtained approximately 
as great a monopoly of iron ore oji t he Continent as she 
has of coal. It is worth noting that the United Kingdom 
possesses only one-fourth of Europe’s coal, and, as far as 
her actual reserves are concerned, less than one-tenth of 
Europe’s iron. Germany has seized Europe's power¬ 
house and arsenal, and she does not intend to relinquish 
them unless compelled. At tlje Jrresent moment Ger¬ 
many absolutely dominates Europe with the coafand iron 
under her possession and control. , 

Germany’s statesmen and Generals have obviously 
recognised the immense present, and the"'still greater 
prospective, value of controlling the bulk of Europe’s 
coal and iron. They have recognised tli.at coal and iron 
are the sinews of war and of peace. They have recognised 
that coal and iron are indispensable in modem economic 
life and modern warfare; that they are the principal 
sources of wealth, power, and population; that nations 
which la^pk coal and iron are bound to remain poor and 
industy/ally backward; that the population of the latter 
is bound lo remain stagnant; that they are 6ou¥ld to 
becomfe tributaries to the nations whidn possess an abun- 
, dapee of these invaluable and.irreplaceable minerals; that 
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nations lacking coal and iron are prijctically ^isarmed and 
mustfemain militarily helpless. , i 

On May 20 , 1915, the six greatest associations of 
German business men presented to the Imperial Chan¬ 
cellor a petition in which it was stated: 

. . . By acquiring the line of the Meuse and the French 
coast of the Channel, Germany would obtain not oidy the 
ore deposits of Briey, which have already been mentioned, 
but also the coal districts of t he Department du Nord and 
of the Department Pa.s de Calais. . . . 

Our dcii'^inds, which at first sight , seem to be dictated 
by puredy economic, motives, must be considered from a 
larger point of view. 'I'hey spring from the necessity of 
increasing Germany's national and military power to the 
utmost. Our demand.s must t herefori! be considered 
from the military point of view. 'I'liis is particularly the 
case with regard to the acquisition of agricultural terri¬ 
tory, upon which stress has been laid in the present 
petition, and with regard to the seizure of the ore-bearing 
territories of the Meurthe and Moselle, and of the French 
coal districts of the Departments du Nord and Pas de 
Calais, and the Belgian coal districts. . . . 

Acquisitions in tlic»ore and iron districts mentioned are 
required not only by oirreconomie interests, but also by 
military necessity. . . . 

The possession of vast supplies of coal, and particularly 
of coal rich in bitumen, such as that which is found in 
Northern lYance, is at least as decisive for the issue of 
the War as is the possession of iron ore. Belgium and 
^Torthern France together produce more than 40,000,000 
tons of coal pe^ annum. Besides, coal is nowadays one 
of the determining political factors . . . 

It is gL%ierally known that our most important ex- 
plosfves are derived from coal, their constituents being 
obtained during ijie coking process, and that coal is 
important also for *the production of ammonia. Coal 
can provide us with bjnzol, the only product w'ith which 
we j^qj'eplace the benzine which wo lack. Lastly, coal 
furnishes us with tar, which*can be converted into oil- 
fuel, which is in^spensable for vaval purposes, And into 
lubricants. . 
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. In suiMming up^, we would say that the W%r aims 
indicated'w'i 11 secure permanently Germany’s^national 
economy, and ai the name time guarantee her military 
strength and Jier political indcjjendcnce and power. In 
addition, they will expand Germany's economic oppor¬ 
tunities. They will irrovide woiir for the. w'orkers, and 
will therefore be of advantage to labour as a whole. 

Professor Schumacher, an eminent economist, stated 
in a lecture delivered on June 11)1.1: 

The whole western frontier of Gei'inaiiy from south to 
north must be improved as tar as cireumstauees ])ermit. 
It is no less important to ]>rovidc foi' the German War 
industries u])on which successful wa,rfare must be based. 

. . . Before all we )uust secure for Gei'uiauy f he posse,s- 
sion of t he raw' mateiials necessary for our \Va.r industries, 
and at t he same tiiiu' de])rive our eueiiru's of t he ])ossession 
of these. 

Th(! iron deposits are most iin])orfaut Without the 
minette ore of Loi'i'aine we cannot maudain oui' iron and 
steel ju'oductiou on a scale sullieiently large for the con¬ 
duct of I he Wai'. Happily, we can boast of the jiosaessio'h 
of the largest iron dejjosits in Eui'ope 'I'hese wo have 
obtained in cousecjiieiice of the vicl orious war of 1870-1871. 
The Peace of Frankfort- was to give. Giuiuany the entire 
iron-ore deposits of Lori'aine. We did not succeed in 
getting them because the geologists whom Bismarck con¬ 
sulted at. the time when the frontier was delimited made 
a mistake. Bince the eighties we know' that the larger 
portion of the ore deposits of tin- ]datcau of Briey has been 
left to France, though Bi.sinarck imagined that the bulk 
of the iron ore had been obtained by Germany. To-*day 
we can rectify that serious error because, happily, Ger¬ 
many seized the Fi'ench ore district at, tho»beginnmg of 
the War, and is holding it firmlyiin her grasp. 

Second in importance for Germany’s IVar industries 
is coal, especially that kind of ';oal which can readily 
be converted into coke and which yields the principal 
explosives. We could not continue t he War successfully 
if we dirPnot obtain the iteccssaiy supply of iron dfe froiji 
the soil of Lorraine, and we could alst -not hope to succeed 
had not Nature endowed (jcrmany, and particularly the 
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Rhen^h ^Province and Westphalia, and the n«ghbouririg 
districtspof Belgium and of Northern i^rance, Wh excellent 
cokingcoal. Similarquantitiesofthatprdciousrawmaterial 
do not occur elsewhere in Europe, and their quality is of 
the best. Now, when wo have learned how important the* 
question of munitions is for the issue of t he War, and when 
we are already compelled to employ Belgian coal for 
Germany’s own requirements, we must declare that the 
vital need.s of the German nation in war and in peace 
make it impos.sible to render up once more to the enemy 
these mainsprings of military and eeonomio power. 

In Germartv seience and industry, commerce and the 
army have worked hfi.nd in hand. The German states¬ 
men, the German Generals. ,and the German people have 
become convinced that in the modern world not cotton 
but coal is king, and that, coal shares his rule with iron; 
that the nation which dominate.s the coal and iron 
resources of Europe dominates Europe itself industrially, 
commercially, finnncially, and militarily. The German 
Sonoeption is no doubt correct, and it is worth bearing 
in mind that at present, and for doeades to como, the 
domination of Europe‘is^equivaalent to the domination 
of the world. Gernianjy if victorious, may dominate the 
world, not^somuch owing to her vast tcrritori.alaequisitions 
in the East and the West as owing to her aiiquisition of 
a monopoly o^ooal and iron on the Continent of Europe. 
The coal and iron problem is very likely far more impor¬ 
tant than most political prolflein.s, such a.s the fate of 
Constantinople and the problem of nationalities. Un¬ 
fortunately, most statesmen and diplomats live in the past. 
They talk of territories «nd strategical points and har¬ 
bours and racial que^stions as if we were still living in 
the eighteenth centnryT Unfortunately, most statesmen 
and diplomats, and mosttpublicists as well, have ^t yet 
recognlSed^liat he wdio dominates the coal iind iron 
> industries dominataS the world. 




CHAPTER Ill 


BUITAIN'S TIUn', AVEAl/lTI AM> T1I7’> HELATIVE 
UNIMPOKTANCE OF THE \VAU DEBT* 

According Io Mr Bonar Law's Buclffel Ln'ccast, the 
British Nalional Hebt will amoRiil'to £7,98 D,o<KEOOO at 
the end of the financial year, oh ]\larcli hi, The 

British War expenditui'c has constantly been rising. It 
amounts at ]iresent to approximately £2,noo,ODD.DtK) per 
year, and may continue increasing In order to finance 
the War a, lai'ge jiorlion of Britain's foreign investmenls 
liad to be sold and vast sums of money had to be borrowed 
from the United States. The struggle may last ai^othei' 
year or longer. TJie after-l\'ar settlement is bound to bo 
exceedingly costly. Ultimately the British War debt 
may approximate, or may even exceed, \ihat is»'gcnerally 
called the national wealth Before tile war it was 
estimated that Britain's national wealth came to about 
£I 5,tiOO,()()(),000. Not unnaturally manj" .-re alarmed at 
the gigantic and rapidly growing amount of the Britisli 
indebtedness. Some pessimists belie\'e that in the end 
England will be utterly ruined, that Britain must make 
peace promptly to avoid nalional bankiaiptcy a.nd financial 
annihilation, that in any case Ureat Britain wall be^greatly 
impoverished, and that she wdll bc’come financially a 
tributary to the United States. - dt has been asserted 
that Lord Lansdowne's unfortunate letter was inspired 
by tliesR considerations. In the following.-peges an 

‘ From The Sineteenih Cenlury an(fji{ier, May, 1018. 
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will be made to survey th» positjoi^ in all its 

Those who tell us that Great Britain’s national wealth 
amounts to £15,000,000,000, that before long the National* 
Debt will be greater than the entire wealth of tlic country, 
suffer from a confusion of thouglil. ’I’liey confuse 
national w'oaltb and individual wealth, wliicli is a totally 
different thing. Man's span of life is short. A nation’s 
life is long and it may last for ever. One cannot, there¬ 
fore, ascertain the true wealth of a nation In' adding up 
the property T)f all the short-lived citizens of the ju'csent. 
The w'calth of a nation isjiot fixed. It is not stationary. 
On the contrary, it is subject to gi'owth anti decline as is 
the nation itself. It is therefore susceptible of indelinito 
cxpansioir or to c(|ually indeliniti! laintI'aclion M'hethcr 
the wealth of a nation will exjrand or conti'a.cl di'jrends on 
its fortunes and on its policy. 

^ Before considering the ju'obleiu of the British National 
Debt,T would say that men are apt to confuse r eal wealth 
and paper- wealth. The former is obviorrsly far ntore 
important^tIran the latte». Uforeover, iir discussing the 
influence of thp National Debt uiion the wealth of a 
nation, \\«e must earefirlly discriminate between debt 
held at home and debt held abroad. Haj)])ily, Br'itairi’s 
foreign indebtedness is r-elalively small. The bulk of 
the British War Debt is held in the country. The 
British paper debt is ther-eforc b.tlanced by an almost 
equally great British jraper- wealth. The fact that a 
great domcsltic debt docs not imiroverish a nation can 
easily bo proved. .11 wb assume the impossible, if wc 
assume that the whole British debt should bo repudiated, 
the loss to the ow ircrs of the debt would bo almost j^aetly 
balanc^ ^the gain to tl?e nation as a whole. A nSmber 
of capitalists would be ruined, Itirt the real weafth of the 
copntry, which ednsists irr the great wealth-creating 
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resources, fmujh as ^elds, factories, mines, kc.', woyld Be" 
as great as Arer. Paring the Eevolution France rejtteatedly 
repudiated her national debt. Yet at the end of the 
'revolutionary period the country was considerably richer 
than at its beginning. 

A large national debt may inconvenience, but cannot 
impoverish, a nation as Jong as tJic nation preserves its 
great wealth-creating re.sourco.s, and as long as the bulk 
of the debt is held at home. An unduly large foreign 
debt would require gigantic yearly payments for interest, 
and these payments would be made noiniilally in gold. 
In reality they would be affected by large j'eai-Iy exports 
of goods which would not be balanced by correspondingly 
large imports. It follows that, a large foreign debt 
would impoverish Great Britain to some extent. The 
foreign bondholders would be in the position of great 
absentee landlords. They would drain the country of a 
large portion of its real wealth. 

Financiers and bankers who .spend their lives in'hand¬ 
ling paper securities are apt to attach undue importance 
to paper wealth. To them pa.pet is often equivalent to 
wealth. However, no nation known to history has ever 
been crushed by its domestic paper debt, but many, 
nations have been ruined by the destruction of their real ' 
wealth, by the loss of their great wealth-credtingresources. 
These may be lost almost as easily in peace as in war. 
Germany was ruined by the Thirty Years’ War becanise 
it destroyed half the population and the bulk of the live¬ 
stock, machinery, and tools, because it emptied the towns 
and converted the agricultural districts into a wilderness. 
The vast w'calth of the Arab Empire on the Euphrates 
was destroyed when the conquering Turks destroyed the 
canals^'and irrigation works of "^Mesopotamia, upon the 
existence*of which the agriculture of the country d^endb^’ 
or its"* prosperity. The wealth of Vdrtice was destroyed- 
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in pe8.c^ when the Portuguese discawered «tl^ sea route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope, whto the trade 
between the East and the West, which was the greatest 
wealth-creating resource of Venice, ceased to flow througfi 
the Mediterranean. The population and wealth of France 
became relatively stagnant in peace wlien, in tlie age of 
coal, France discovered that she possessed only an inade¬ 
quate supply of that indispensable mineral. 

Great Britain cannot be ruined by her pajrer debt, how¬ 
ever large it^inay ultimately bo, but she maybe ruined by 
the I 0 S.S of her wealtlj-creating resources. 

Money, even gold, is, «,fter all, merely a simulacrum of 
wealth, for real riches consist not in eounter.s made of 
paper or metal, which have only a conventional value, 
but in useful and necessary things. The Germans are 
aware that the wealth of nations consists, not in money, 
but in real values; that real wealth is derived from the 
igreat natural resources, such as fruitful territories, useful 
minerals, and men. They have therefore striven to seize 
the great wealth-creating resources of their opponents. 
They hn«-e occupied, anft they mean to retain, the vast 
coal and iron fields of Belgium, France, and Russia, and 
the oilfields of Rumania, tlic value of w’hich is absolutely 
incalculable. ^ If Great Britain should be victorious, 
she will retain her great wealth-creating resources, the 
®*ploitation of wliich has oqly begun. These resources 
wifi in cour.se of* time yield undreamt-of wealth, which 
will easily j)ay for the cost of the War. If, on the other 
hand,^he sliould be defeated and compelled to sue for 
peace, the Germans would presumably treat her as they 
have treated Russia". , They would very likely break up 
the United Kingdom jind the British Empira,^ They 
would^mQsf. jwobably occupy Irelaml, and woi^ld occupy 
and exploit the lj|^itish coalfiejds, the mineral contents 
of which, at the rate of 10s. pet ton, are wort^ about 
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£100,000,ob0c000, or six times as much as the | 0 «called 
national vrenlth -of the country. Thus they would at 
flic same time vastly enrich themselves and ruin Great 
'"Britain for all time. 

If the War should end in Britain’s victory, the cost of 
the struggle, however great, will appear small to future 
generations, for the wealth of nations tends to increase 
at an cver-gi’o\\ ing rate. That seems to be an economic 
law. 

During historical linie.s the wealth of nations has 
vastly increased, and tliere is no reason for Relieving that 
this continuous ex])ausion of national wealth will come 
to a standstill The universal and i'a])id increase of the 
wealth of nations is due to two factors: to the vast and 
continuous increase of the ])f>i)ulatioa and the constantly 
growing ])roductive ])Ower of men on the one hand, and 
to the rapid and continuotis depreciation of money on 
the other hand. Both factors will i)rohably continue 
to he 0 ])crative to the end of civilisation. 

The depreciation of money alone should automatically 
reduce the gigantic British War Debt to oue-.half, and 
perhaps to one-(piarter. of its nominal ainoimt within 
a few decades. This assertion seems so exti’hordinary 
that it recpiires some explanation. 

For many centuries the value of money has been 
shrinking. From Professor 'riiorold Rogers’ excellent 
History of AyricuUnre oiid Prices in Lngltiiid we learn 
that in the thirteenth century an ox was woitti about 
10s., a sheep Is. (id., a quarter of wheat cdkt abqut 5s., 
while a labourer received a wage of 2d. or 3d. per day. 
Since then ]irices have continuall'y risen. About the 
year l.'>00 an ox cost 22s. Cd., a sheep 2s. 4d., a quarter 
of whiat Os. (id., and a labourer was given^,q x&ge of 
5d. or Cd! per day. In the year ISUO.old people were no 
doubt^very indignant at the colossal rise in prices. Very 
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likelytl^y complained then about p»ofiteer»n« and about 
' the extortionate demands of the workers, 'exactly as 
people do nowadays. In the Middle Ages powerful 
’ Sovereigns raised with difficulty on the security of their 
Crown jewels or of a province a loan of a few thousand 
pounds, for that was at the time a gigantic sum. From 
the early Middle Ages to the present day money has 
continued deju'cciating. Aii American mechanic now 
earns a sum that was formerly considered to be a King’s 
ransom. The deprecialion of money has not yet come 
to an end. 

Economists frcHpientljr state that the great and con¬ 
tinuous depreciation of money has been caused by the 
great and constantly inci'easiiig production of gold and 
silver. 'Fhat is, in my opinion, merely one of the causes, 
but not tlu; principal one, of that phenomenon I 
believe the chief I'eason of the universal depreciation of 
^he currency is to be found in the universal desire of men 
to increase their profits and their wages. The profiteers 
in the counting-house and at the bench may ^irovc public 
benefactors against theii* will. B 3 ' constantly increasing 
their monetary demands, by insisting on doubled and 
quadrupled profits and wages, they ma,j’, and probably 
wiU, depreciate verj^ greatly the jn-esent. value of inonej’’, 
and they may thus reduce the War Debt to onc-half or 
one-quarter. It will bo quite^manageable when unskilled 
laljourcrs receive?a wage of 10 s. e)r £1 a day. 

The wealth of advancing nations is not stationary, 
but is, susceptible to indefinite expansion. From time 
to time eminent' economists and statisticians have cal¬ 
culated the wcalth’*of their countries. However, what 
they have called “ nati(^nal wealth ” was not the, wealth 
of theij>naj^^)n, which, rightly considered, is unmi^asureable, 
“but was merely t^e joint wealth of the individuals of 
their generation. MulhaH’s J)ictk>nary of Statistics con- 
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Britain’s National Wealth. 


In 1660 England and Wales, according to Petty .. 

£ 

250,000,000 

1“ 1703 

,, ,, Davenani 

490,000,000 

In 1774 „ 

,, ,, Youuu 

1,100,000,000 

In 1800 Grout Britain, acoordinu toBookoandEden 

1,740,000,060 

In 1812 United Kinadom 

., Golquliouii 

2,190,000,000 

In 1822 

.. ,, Lord Lii'orpooi 

2,600,000,000 

In 1833 

,, Pablo Pehrer 

3.750.000,000 

In 1840 ,, 

, ,, Porter .. . .* 

4,100,000,000 

In 1865 

,, Giffeil .. 

6,113,000,000 

In 1875 .. 

„ Glllcu .. 

8.548.000.000 

In 1885 

., ., Giffeii .. 

10.037,000,000 

In 1903 

., ,, Giffon .. 

15,000,000,000 

In 1903 British Empire 

..Gifteu .. .. 

22,250,000,000 


In 1660 England’s national wealth was exceedingly small. 
It was inferior to the deposits in one of the leading 
London Banks of the present. It was smaller, thaiT 
Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth. Between 160u and 1903 the 
wealth of the United Kingdom increased sixtyfold. 
Between 1800 and 19o3 it grew eightfold. ' 

Mulhall gives the following estimates" regarding the 
national wealth of France: 


France’s National Wealth. 


In 1789, according to LavoFiee 
In 1816 ,, ,, Chajital 


In 1863 
In 1S7I 
In 1879 
In 1885 


Girardin 
Wolow.'iki .. 
Leroy Beaulieu 
Guyot 


£ 

1,520,000,000 
1,800,000,000 
5,000,000,000 
' 7,000,000,000 
7,520t000,000 
8,560,000,000 


Betweu’;) 1815 and 1885 the wealth of the French citizens 
increased almost fivefold. v 

Ihe increase of the ^'caltli of Epgland and Francfi- 
shown^iii these tables<is partly real and partly fictitious." 
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It is du| in part to the increase of» population and of 
•national production, and in part to 4he depreciation 
of the currency. During the last century the purchasing 
‘power of the sovereign has declined to about one-half. 
A pound is now worth only as mucli as ten shillings wore 
in 1815. The war debt of £840,850,491 which existed 
at the end of the Napoleonic l\'ar wa.s tJierefore reduced 
to £420,425,245 by the shrinkage of the purch.asing 
power of tlio currency. Tlie war debt of 1815 appears 
small to the present generation, yimilaily, the War 
Debt of 1918 maj^ appear small to future generations. 

The increase in the acwimulated wealth of the citizens 
is naturally accompanied by a similar increase in their 
income. This inci’case also is partly real and partly 
fictitious. The following estimates show its progress 
during recent years: 


Income of the United Kingdom. 

• 

In 1884, according to Sii' Louis Mallet 

In 1883 ,, ,, Prof. Loonc Levi .. 

In 1885 ^ ,, ,, Prof* Anliur Marsliall 

In 1904 ,, ,, Chiozza Money 

In 1904 ^ A. L. Bowley 

In 1907 ,, ,. Cemus of Froductioyi 


£ 

1,289,000,000 

1,274,000,000 

1,125,000,000 

1,710,000,000 

1,800,000,000 

2,000,000,000 


* 

In 1913-1914 the income of the British people came 
probably to £2,500,000,000. ,It has doubled in thirty 
years. • 

For the purjiose of tliis chapter it is idle to inquire how 
far th^increase in the wealth and income of the Briti.sh 
nation is due to increased population and to increased 
production, and how'^ir it is due to the declining value 
of the currency. The ^hief point is to establish that 
wealthy aid income, as measured in money, have a 
tendency to increajie continually and very rapidly.^ The 
new War Debt is a money debt. 4t has to be set^ed by 
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money) pavntent.s. (,It will be paid off in the sgille way 
in wliich the British war debts have been paid off in the” 
past, and the repayment will be greatly facilitated by the 
progressive increase of weallh and income, and by the*' 
equally progressive de])reciation of the currency which 
should take place in (lie future and with wliich we may 
calculate. 

The vastly increased ability of (he British people to 
pay increased taxi's may be seen from (he following most 
remarkable :ind most iiotci""''U” U rni- 

‘ £ 

Hrili-li'I'av loHcuiic HI 1815 .1 .. 72,210,512 

„ 1017 ftllK .. 707.234,505 

' ill 17S12, when the great war wilh France began, the 
British Tax Revenue amounted to £19.2.58.814. It 
was more than trebled in the course of the struggle. It 
reached its maxiniuin in 1815. 'I’lie raising of £72,210,612 
seemed to the British tax-])ayers of the- time the maxi¬ 
mum effort possible. In 1917-1918 the United‘King¬ 
dom raised by means of taxes jii-actically ten times as 
much as it had raised in 1815. vluring ii centurp Britain’s 
financial strength has grown tenfold, .partly through 
increased production and partly thi'ough the depreciation 
of the currency. It is quite conceivable that during the 
next hundred years the real and fictitious wealth of Great 
Britain may expandas fast as it has done during the pre¬ 
ceding century. Jf that .should be tlit case, the United 
Kingdom may in the year 2017 have a national wealth 
of £150,000,000,000, a j'carly income of £ 2 i, 000 , 900 , 000 , 
and may be able, in case of need, to provide in a single 
year a revenue of £7,000.000,000, 'The cost of the War, 
howevysr great, may appear a^s trilling to the grand¬ 
children jind great-grandchildren of the nresent geoeration 
as the co.st of the Napo'leonic War,^which a])palled tlie 
generation of Waterloo, appears to us now. 
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The*f|ct that Great Britain’s incame and ^trealth can 
•very rapidly and very grohtly bo increaw’d scarcely needs 
proving. In a manufacturing country the progress of 
‘wealth and of income depends upon production. I 
have showm in a recently published book,* by means 
of the most reliable official figures available, that 
the American workers employed in the manufacturing 
indastries produced ])er head before the War about three 
times as much as tlieir Ifritisli colleagues engaged in the 
identical callings, ku'gely because they employed per 
thousand men three tinu's as much engine-power. 
American laboiu' engaged in mining, in agrieulture, and 
in tiansjrort .also is apyu’o.ximatcly threa' time.s as efficient 
as is Bi'itish lahour-. Jt follows th.at the United Kingdom 
can trehh' its wealtli and iiuionie hy Americanising its 
industries, tl)at it tlierehy can increase its wiailth from 
£ 1 to £4.'),U(l0,00(t,()()(). and its yearly income 
^'om £2,500.(100,000 to £7,500,000,000. The ju’ocess of 
Amerfeanising the Ib'itish industries has already begun, 
as I have ]K)inted out in another chapter of the book 
mentiouc^l The countrvHs therefore at present consider¬ 
ably richer thaw it was before the tVar, and herein lies 
the reasod that the taxpayci's have hetm able to provide 
ea.sily the gigantic sums needed for financing the War. 

Those who j)essimi.stieally compare Britain's War Debt 
with its so-called national wealth of £15,000,000,000 
should remembei* that a country’s wealth is not fixed 
for all time, but is susceptible of indefinite expansion, 
and thpy sh?ndd endeavour to gauge the value of some 
of the country's latent resources. The United Kingdom 
possesses, for iustan'(?e, as we have seen, approximately,^ 
200 ,000,000,000 tons of^ coal, which alone are., worth 
£100.0I¥).000.000 at the pit’s mouth. ^In realitj- the coal 

I * "The (treat Pnfilein-. of Jiritnsli Stiitosiuaiiship.”* John 
Mvuaay, Loudon, 1917. 

t 
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of the natiai is warth far more than £100,00^,,COO,000: 
With ten shillings’ worth of coal may be produced several 
pounds’ worth of cotton goods or of dyes or of chemi¬ 
cals. Earths which are worthless in themselves may bd’ 

. converted into aluminium, buildings, ships, or the most 
precious porcelains. IVe have only begun to exploit the 
riches of the world. We may soon succeed in harnessing 
the tides, 'the economic possibilities of the future are 
unlimited. 

The development of a nation’s wealth depends upon the 
exploitation of the force.s of Nature by man. Two acres 
should produce more wheat than a single one. Two 
men should produce more value than a single man. A 
man employing powerful machinery may produce as 
much wealth as a hundred men who work with their hands. 
The development of national wealth depends mainly 
on four factors: on the extent of the national territory, 
on the natural resources, on the number of the inhabitantjs, 
and on the efficiency of citizxuis. The limited area*'of the 
United Kingdom contains only a limited quantity of 
natural riches. Therefore it c.’ui nourish only.a limited 
number of people and produce only a limited amount of 
wealth. The expan,sion of Britain’s wealth ahd popula¬ 
tion is circumscribed by the narrowness of the national 
territory. The outlying portions of the Empire are more 
than a hundred times as large as the British Isles. They 
contain vast resources of every kind vrhich await man’s 
exploitation. The Continent of Australia contains fewer 
people than London. Canada, Australia', and South 
Adrica will gradually fill up. The population and the 
/Wealth of the Dominions and Colonies should grow mu(5h 
' fasterfthan the population and wealth of the Motherland. 
Before yery long the daughter-States shouJj^_ex«eed the 
Motherland both in wjiite po])idalion and in wealth. 
They, will therefore 'be better able to assume a large' 
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portioit 0^ the War Debt than they are g.t present’, and they 
will undoubtedly be found ready to shoiilder their share, 
of the burden, for the War has been fought not only for 
Dreat Britain, but for the British Empire and the British 
race. Let us therefore endeavour to cast a glance into 
the Empire’s future. 

As the statistics relating to the Empire are rather 
fragmentary, and as comprehensive British Imperial 
statistics .scarcely exist, 1 would illustrate the probable, 
or at least the possible, development of (he British Empire 
in power and wealth moans of the excellent statistics 
relating to the United* SUites. The United States have 
furnished a brilliant examjilc of successful development 
to the British daughter-iStates, and they have provided 
us with the necessary exact, statistical informatio)i. They 
were the tirst great country which published exhaustive 
censuses of pojiulatioTi, of wealth, etc. The first 
.Vnerican census of ]io]iulatiou was taken in 1790. J'tata 
for the*preceding decades have been given by the American 
Census Bureau in a special Report entitled A Century of 
Population Crou’th, pulrlished in 1909. Wo learn from 
these official sources that tin; population of the United 
States has*increased as follows- 


I’Olil T.ATION or 


1610 .. 

210 

1620 .. 

2,409 

1«30 .. 

, 5.700 

1640 

27,047 

1650 . 

51,700 

1660 , . • . 

81,800 

1670‘ . . 

114,50p 

1680 .. 

155,600 

1690 . . 

2W,.500 

1700 . . 

275,600 

1710 . . 

357,500 

1720 ^.. 

474,388 

1730 

664,950 

1740 ., 

||89,000 

1760 .. 

1,207,000 

1760 ..... 

1,610,000 


mu Uniteo State.s. 


1770 

2,205,000 

1780 . . 

2,781,000 

1*790 . 

3,929,625 

1800 

5,308,483 

1810 

7,238,881 

1820 

9,638,453 

18.30 . 

. 12,866,020 

1840 

.. 17,069,453 

18.50 

.. 23,191,876 

1860 .. 

.. 31,443,321 

1870 

. . 38,558,371 

1880 . . 

. . 50,156,783 

18^0 

62,^7,714 

190p . 

.. 75,994,575 

1910 ... 

. . 92,174,515 

1912 .. 

.. 96,410,803 
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The growth of the,population of the United Spates has 
been most remarj^able, but tlie growth of the wealth ofo 
the people has been even more wonderful. In 1790 the 
slender wealth of the United States was, according to the"^ 
Government Report mentioned, comi)o.sed as follows: 


DitU. 

Laud and b\iildi]i"s .. .. ., :!47,7()7,000 

Slavo.s.KK.tU.'i.riOO 

IjIvc stai'l, ami all other |ii(i|H'iiy . . l()(t.(H)0,00(»J 


Total .5,72,1 lit,GdU 


In 1700 Gi'eal BriLiiii was ahoii: fifleeu times as rich 
as were Ihe United Slates. Xdw (lie United States are 
more than twice as ricdi as is t he United Kingdom. Since 
1790 (he weallh of the United Slates h:is iuei'etised at a 
urodigioiis rate. It has ineretised iniith faster Ihtui the 
^.Opiilalion. Detailed American censuses reliiting to the 
wealth of the inhabitants have been ])ulilished since 1850. 
The following table shows (hat Ihe weall h of I he Ampricail 
peo])le has increased infinitely faster Ilian has their 
number: 


r<Y//. 

I )ih<if>ifaiils. 

ir™///(. ■ 

^yralth 
per Head. 



f)t)h 

DoU. 

1790 .. 

:f.929.f.2.') 

552,410,600 

140.57 

1850 

2:1.191.870 

7,135,780.000 

307.69 

ISfill 

:ii,44:!,:i2i 

16.15<.».616,000 

5l3rB3 

1870 . 

:iS,5,)S.371 

30,068,518.000 

779.83 

1880 

50,155,783 

43,642,000,000 

870.20 

1890 . . 

62,947.714 

65,037,091,000 

1,03,5.57 

1900 

7.5,994,575 

88,5l7,:i07,!)OO 

1.464.79 

1!I0,4 . . 

82,466,551 

107,104,212,000 

1,318.11 

1012 

1 95,410,503 

187,739,071,090 

1,965.00 1 


Between 1700 and 1012 Ihe |K)]mla(iou of thq^United 
States has grown twenty-fourfold and their wealth three 
hundred and fortyfold. Hence the wealth per head of 
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population has increased fourteenfold. As ip the mean¬ 
time the^alue of the dollar has decreased to one-half, 
the real wealth per head has increased approximately 
sevenfold. Between 1850 and 1912 the population of the 
United States has increa.sed fourfold and their wealth no 
loss than twcnly-.sixfold, while the wealth per head of 
population has increased six and a half-fold. 

The wealth of the United States is very unequally 
distributed by Stales, and has expanded in a very unequal 
manner. It is lughl}'significant that t he rielicst American 
Stales are llnose of the Xoi’tli, which, comparatively, 
have a poor soil and h rigorous chmatfr, hut w hich are 
rich in coal and iron and are geograjihically most favour¬ 
ably situated for the successful pursuit of manufacturing 
and commerce The States of New' Yorir, I’eiin.sylvaiiia. 
and Illinois, which together have less than one-thirtieth 
of the national teriitory, ])Ossess almost exactly oiu' third 
of the national wealth, because in these States the use 
of labaur-saving maehineiy has bi'cn bi’ought to the very 
highest perfection. On the other hand, the cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco jiroducing iteyii-tropical States of the South, 
which hav’e the richest, soil and the gentlest climate, but 
in w'hich labour-saving machinery is comparatively little 
employed and tlie manufacturing industries are little 
developed, are'among the poorest States of the Union, 
and their wealth is growing comparatively slowly. 
Betwicen 18,50 an([ 1912 the wValth of New' York State 
has grown twenty-fivefold, that of Pennsylvania Iwenty- 
twofold, aud.that of Illinois one hundredfold. On the 
other Ifand, the wcaltli* of Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Tennessee has grown.,oiily ninefold, and that of Virginia 
only sixfold. In the paSt, before the age of coal and iron, 
Virginia w'as the mo.st poj^ulous and the wealthiest State 
of the l?nioil“ Tt occupied a positiort of pre-eminence 
(Similar to that wliicJl is now lield'bj^New York. 
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Vast, thiijly settled, and apparently worthlessf terri-' 
tories may becoigae exceedingly wealthy and pofiulous by^^ 
the advance of civilisation. This fact is well illustrated 
by the history of the United State.s and of Canada. lib 
1763, when France lost Canada to Great Britain, the 
country had only O.'i.OOO white inhabitants, and Voltaire 
jestingly expressed his surprise that two great nations 
should fight one another “ pour queiques arpents de 
neige.” Voltaire could, of course, not foresee that steam 
and steel would abolish distance, that Canada would 
become a gri'at nation which in a coiiph of centuries 
might exceed France in population and wealth. Canada 
contains seventy times as much coal as h’l'ancc, and con¬ 
siderably more coal than all Europe. That resource 
alone ensures the future greatness and prosperity of the 
country. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the luiited States is one 
of the greatest I'oinanees of history. In 1 S0,3 Xapoleon 
urgently required funds for carrying on ihe goverEmenT, 
and ho was reluctant to increase existing taxation. At 
that time the great colony of Lojdsianabelonged to France. 
The town of New' Orleans, on the Mississippi River, 
formed irart of that colony. Tt was the great port of the 
Missi.ssippi Valley. As the American trade v'hich flowed 
up and down the Mississippi was being impeded and 
obstructed at New- Orleans, the United States wished to 
purchase that tow'ii from Franco. INJ.r. James Moaroc, 
who later on became President and promulgated the 
celebrated doctrine which bears his namcj was sent to 
France, and was authorised to buy New Orleans for 
$2,000,000, acting in conjunction' with the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Livingston. In 1803 Louisiana was 
inhabited by about 100,000 pebple, of whom only 50,100 
were whites, the rest 'wwc negroes and halPcastes. Tlfe 
actual and prospective value of t he colony was considered! 
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by many to be insignificant. Itsohief,value was supposed 
to consist in the harbour and town of New Orleans. 

When Napoleon was offered $2,000,000 for New 
Orleans he refused, but he declared to Marbois, his 
Minister of Finance, that he would sell to the United 
States the whole of Louisiana for 100,000,000 francs or 
£4,000,000. That seemed a colossal sum for an un¬ 
inhabited waste. Marbois discussed Napoleon’s offer in 
a friendly manner with Mr. Livingston, the American 
Ambassador. The latter reported to his Government 
the gist of the’conversation in a despatch, dated April 13, 
1803, which may be foupd in the collected American 
State Papers. Livingston wrote; 

Seeing by my look.s that I was sm'prised at so extrava¬ 
gant a demand, ho (Marbois) added tliat he considered 
the demand as exorbitant, and had told Napoleon that 
the thing was impossible. ... I (Livingston) told him 
that we had no sort of authoi'ity to go t.o a sum that, bore 
ally psoportion to what he mentioned; but tliat, as he 
himself considered the demand as too high, he would 
oblige me by telling me lyhat he thought would be reason¬ 
able. Manbois replied thtfi,, if wc would name 00,000,000 
francs and take, upon us the American claims to the 
amount of *20,000,000 francs more, he would try how far 
this would be accepted. 

On April 30 Monroe and Livingston signed, on their 
own responsibility, a treaty whereby France ceded to the 
United States Louisiana against the payment of 60,000,000 
francs. The two American representatives reported their 
unauthorised action to the Secretary of State, Mr. Madi¬ 
son, in a letter dated May 13, in which they tried to 
justify their action. They stated: 

SiE,—We have the pk’asure to transmit to you by 
■*M. Derie’ax cAi'eaty which we b^ve concluded ?/ith the 
French Republic fyr the purchase and cessioij of 
Louisiana. . . , An acquisition of* so great an extent 

5 
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was, we wellAnow, pot contemplated by our appointment ; 
but we are persuaded that the circumstances Wd con¬ 
siderations whiclh induced us to make it will justify us"^ 

in the measure to our Government and country. 

The terms on which we have made this acquisition, when" 
compared with the objects obtained by it, will, we flatter 
ourselves, be deemed advantageous to our country. We 
have stipulated, as you will see by the treaty and con¬ 
ventions, that the United States shall pay to the French 
Government sixty millions oi francs in stock bearing an 
interest of six per cent.; and a sum not exceeding twenty 
millions more to our citizens, in discharge of the debts 
due to them by France, under the Conveiitidn of 1800.. .. 

In estimating the real value of this country to the 
United States a variety of considerations occur, all of 
which merit due attention. Of these, we have already 
noticed many of a general nature, to which, however, it 
may be dillicult to lix a precise value. Others present 
themselves ol a nature mure deliuite, to w'hich it will be 
more practicable to lix some .standard. By possessing 
both banks (of the Jiiosissippi), the whole revenue or 
duly on imports will accrue to the Uiiiled fc)tates,,>vhioh 
must be considerable. The value of the exports, we have 
understood, was last year four miliions of dollars. If a 
portion only ot tlic imports pa:bs through tha.*. channel, 
as, under our government, we iiresume they wiU, the 
amount of the revenue will be considerable., This wiU 
annually increase in proportion as the population and 
productions in that quarter do. The value ot the lands 
in the province oi Louisiana, amounting to some hundred 
millions ot acres, of the ^ best quality, and in the best 
climate, is, perhaps, incalculable. T’rem either of these 
sources it is not doubted that the sum stipulated may be 
raised in time to discharge the debt. 

Fermit us to express an earnest wish that the President 
and tJeiiate may decide with the least possible delay on 
the treaty and conventions whi/L we have concluded, 
and have the pleasuie to tranSjUiit you. ... 

The unauthorised conclusion of the Louisiana Purchase 
Treaty was severely criticised in the) United States. In 
(jiscutsmg whether it should be ratified or not, sonje 
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Senatosp pointed out that it was unconstitutional, 
genator Plumer of New Hampshire considered that the, 
acquisition of Louisiana would be ruinous to the Union, 
and especially to New England, Senator White of 
Delaware thought the acquisition would prove a curse 
to the country, and that the money spent on its purchase 
was exorbitant. He stated; 

If Louisiana should ever bo incorporated into the 
Union, I believe it will bo the greatest curse that could 
at present befall us. It may be productive of innumerable 
evils. . . . ttau' citizens will be removed to the immense 
distance ot two or three thousand miles from the capital 
of the Union, where they will scarcely ever feel the way.s 
of the general government; their affections will become 
alienated; they will gradually begin to view us as strangers; 
they will form other commercial connections, and our 
interests wall become distinct . . . and I do say that under 
existing circumstances, even supposing that this extent 
of territory was a desirable-acquisition, fifteen millions 

ot dollars was a most enormous sum to give. 

• 

Louisiana contained not merely “ several hundi’ed 
millions of acres of land gf the best quality,” as Messrs. 
Livingston and Monroe had reported, but comprised 
876,025 square miles, a territory more than seven times 
as largo as the United Kingdom and considerably larger 
than that of •the original thirteen colonies. By the 
payment of a paltry 15,000,000 dollars the United States 
more, than doubled their territory. Old Louisiana con¬ 
sisted of the lands on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
from the Mexican to the Canadian border, and it included 
the whole of the Missowi River system. Out of the 
gigantic territory pmehased were carved the States of 
Arkansas, Colorado, lorfa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
TDakota, ‘Oklcdwma, Wyoming, aud tho*Indian T?jrritory. 

1 According to the^nited States Government Effort, 
Territorial and Commercial Expj^nsion of the United States 
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published i»-1904,^the Louisiana territory produced, in 
1903, 60 per cent of the wheat raised in the United States,,, 
over 43 per cent, of the maize, 42 per cent, of the oats, 

" 30 percent, of the wool, 30,000,000 tons of coal, 16,000,000'' 
tons of iron ore, 877,500,000 worth of gold and silver, etc. 
The latent wealth of the country is boundless. 

The lands of the Louisiana purchase possess the finest 
agricultural lands of the United iStates, and their subsoil 
is exceedingly rich in minerals of all kinds, 'the uplands 
abound in timber. As the Louisiana territory is in- 
habit<;d by one-fifth of the American population, it is 
fair to assume that it contains approximately one-fifth 
of the wealth of the country. At present the wealth 
of Louisiana should therefore be about £7,.500,000,000, 
and before long it should greatly exceed the wealth of 
France. In a little moi'c tluiu a. century a vast wilderness 
has been peopled by millions of lamilies, and the capital 
hesitatingly invested in the purchase price in 1803, which 
seemed enormous at the time, has been increased more 
than 3,000-fold, to the vast benefit of the American 
people. Their foresight and eiiiei'])rise have been amply 
rewarded. The story of t.he Louisiana purchase shows 
the superior value of real wealth, of natural resources, 
and especially of land, to money. That fact is keenly 
appreciated by the British landed aristocracy. It has 
created its wealth. 

It is frequently asserted that Antcrica’s wonderful 
progress in population and in wealth is due to the magnifi¬ 
cent natural resources of the country. The United 
States have undoubtedly been singularly favoured by 
Nature’s bounty. Apparently tlyey possess within their 
frontiers the bulk of the world’-s coal and iron, as I have 
endoavoyred to point out in the jjreced^ chp,pter of 
this book. However, natural resoij’’ces, even if they 
are exceedingly great, cannot be converted into wealth ‘ 
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unleas’tl^y are vigorously exploited man. Possibly, 
'one ought perhap.s to say probably, tli« British Empire, 
which has an area four times as large as (he United 
'states, and which extends through all climes, possesses* 
far greater natural resources than the United States. 
Unfortunal(‘]y, the natural resources of the Empire 
have not been sufficiently developed by man. Their 
exploitation has liccn left to chance, to unrestricted 
private enteiprise, and tlu; woj'st is tli.at no lmi)erial 
stock-taking has cvei' taken j)laee Therefore we do not 
even know wfiat rosoyrees tlu' British Em])ire possesses. 
It is quite possible that its wealth in coal and iron alone 
is far greater than tliat of the United Stales 

The wonderful growth of the United States in popula¬ 
tion and wealth is largely due. to the enei'gy of the 
American people and to the solid common-sense and 
enterprise of their rulers. The American Governments 
liave surveyed, ma])ped, and dassified with the greatest 
care tlic natural re,sources of 1 he country. Their geological 
survey.s, agricultui’al survays, water-power surveys, forest 
surveys, ^shcry survej'.s^ etc., might, and .should, serve 
as models to the British peoples. In matters economic 
the Americans have not followed the British policy of 
drift and neglect, ('ailed laisKcz f<(ire, but a far-sighted 
policy of wise and energetic action. 

British economic policy has .been ])owerfidly influenced 
by tlie teaching.s of British ])olilica.l economy, which stands 
by itself. Unfortunately, British political economy is 
not ni^tional. It is uimational, cosmopolitan. Adam 
Smith, the father of modern British political economy, 
called his celcbratcd\r^atisc, A 71 Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wcalth)of Nations, although he almost 
disregarded J^e existence of nations. His js not a 
national, but an hsdividualist,‘yconomy. Ho ought to 
have called his book, An Inquiry into the Nature and 
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Causes of tne Wealth of Individuals. AdanS‘ Smith’s > 
successors disregarded the existence of States altogether." 
They spun their unprofitable theories around an abstract 
“economic man” whose only aim w'as the pursuit o^ 
profit, and who lived in an abstract world-wide common¬ 
wealth without national frontiers. However, whereas 
Adam Rmitli had at least tried to describe and develop an 
economy of production and had dwelt on the paramount 
importance of ]>roduction, his successors created an 
economic science which was designed chiefly for the 
benefit of non-producers, of capitalists, middlemen, and 
speculators. Modern British political economy not only 
disregards the existence of nations, but it takes little 
heed of the interests of the producers. It devotes its 
attention principally to promoting the interests of 
capitalists, traders, and other noivproducers. The great 
Ricardo wsis a stockbroker and a successful speculator 
Cobden was an unsuccessful speculator who had twice 
to be saved from bankruptcy. These, two men are the 
fathers of modern British jiolitical economy. Bliss’s 
Encycloped.in of Social lirform, an American prtblication, 
stated correctly: 

Value being taken as the car-mark of wealth, the 
Ricardian economics become a theory of acquisition, 
attention being given to the money-making propensities 
rather than to productive activity. • ■ • xVrchbishop 
Whately designated the essential intere.st of the utilitarian 
economics when he proposed the name “ Catallactics ”— 
the science of exchange. 

The teachings of the British economists have profoundly 
affected British policy. For the benefit of the capitalist, ■ 
the middleman and the speculator, the State was to 
remain hbsolutely passive in economic-rraatters. The 
non-freducers wore gi^en a free lutnd. In the sacred, 
samei of “ economic liberty ” they were, allowed to 
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exploit* a>d to destroy the productive industries and the 
ttrength of the country. The de.struetioB of the country’s 
jjolitical and economic strength and the spoliation and 
waste of its great natural resources did not matter so long 
as non-producing capitalists and middlemen flourished. 
Production was sacrificed to speculation. The un¬ 
restricted enterprise of company promoters, usurers, and 
swindlers of every kind was considered more important 
than the welfare of the producers who create the national 
wealth. National strength and security were sacrificed 
to the unrestricted greed of speculators. The Stock 
Exchange was considered.more important than the great 
industries. Paper wealth was placed above real wealth. 
The development of the great Imperial domain was left 
to chance and to the tender mercies of cosmopolitan 
financiers, who, under the pretext of developing the 
Empire, tried to fleece the British investors. No attempt 

was made bv the Government to direct tbe huge stream 

• 

of British emigrants towards the empty lands of the 
Empire, for money was^considered more important than 
men. • ^ 

While British Governments, follow'ing a speculators’ 
policy, neglected the development of the Empire, and 
disregarded tlgp possibility of increasing its wealth and 
strength by directing towards the Colonies European 
emigrants, or at least British emigrants, successive 
American Governments fostered immigration and pro¬ 
duction by all means in their power. Between 1820 and 
1910 the United States received the immense host of 
32,200,594 immigrants. At the census of 1910 the Great 
Republic contained *13,515,886 people of foreign birth 
and 32,243,382 people df purely foreign blood. They 
contained 2 6^,080 people born in the United,Kingdom 
and 980,938 bornVn Canada, ^n lolo the British-born 
population in the United States was almost as large as 
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that of Australia, while the American populatimj of purely 
British blood—tfiat is, the British immigrants and theiff 
American-born children--numbered 10,490,027, a popula¬ 
tion as great as that of Scotland, Ireland, and WaleS 
combined. The Report of the American National 
Conscrmtioi} Commission estimated the value of an 
immigrant at $1,700 or £',140. That is probably a great 
iindcrstafemenf, At that figure tlic Brilisli-born popula¬ 
tion in the United States would repre.sent a value of more 
than £1 ,(>00,000,000, and the ])opulation of purely British 
blood a value of more than £,1,500,000,000. That 
is a gigantic free gift which might with advantage have 
been handed over to the British Dominions. It would have 
vastly increased the strength and wealth of the Empire. 

Wealth is created by the exjiloitation of the resources 
of Nature by man. While the American people have 
pursued the policy of increasing their wealth and strength 
by increasing their population and by fostering nation^,! 
production in all its branches, the Bi'itish people have 
unfortunately pursued the policy of encouraging specu¬ 
lation in all its forms and of rccdricting both jyopulation 
and production. The British manufacturers and their 
workers, acting like greody’ middlemen and scheming 
speculators, have consistently followed the disastrous 
policy of creating an artificial scarcity, of restricting- 
output to the utmost, in the hope of obtaining illegitimate 
profits, and, guided by the views of a well-meaning but 
fantastic clergyman, w'ho dabbled in political economy, 
British statesman, politicians, labour leaders', and philan¬ 
thropists, have striven to create an artificial scarcity of 
men as well. Cranks and schemes directed the policy 
of the country. The loss of population by emigration 
to the United States was greeted as a relief and as a bless¬ 
ing. Men preached that.'ihe easiest w^y to make a nation 
prosperous consisted in committing ifational suicide and 
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economic^ suicide, consisted in restricting the birth-rate 
*and restricting national production. The United States 
^have gone far ahead of the British Empire in white 
population and in wealth, although England had an 
enormous start, and although the latent resources of the 
Empire are probably infinitely greater than those of the 
United States, because British statesmen, British business 
men. and the British workers have consistently followed 
the suicidal policy of impeding tlie increase of t he national 
wealth and of the national strength, of impeding the 
increase of the popul^ition and the inci’ease of national 
production, have followwl an un-national and even an 
anti-national policy. 

Wealth, I repeat , is crea.ted by the exploitation of the 
resources of Nature by man. In economic and military 
contests success is won by superiority in man-power, by 
superiority in tHpiipmcnt, and, last but not least, by 
sfiperiority in leadcrshij). The United States owe the 
vast incj-ease of their wealth to the rapid increase of their 
population and to the^fact that, tlu^ American people, 
guided by men of common sense, have increased the 
productive powtu- of their citizens to the utmost by the 
most lavish use of labour-saving machinery of every kind. 

The Unitcd,St.ates owe their rapid progress in wealth 
'and power in the first place to t he wonderful development 
of their railway system, whereJr}^ the Great Republic has 
been opened up in all directions. The American railw'ay 
system has grown as follows: 


United Statbs Railway .Mileage. 


Fear. ^ 

Milen. 

1850 .. . 

9,021 

1860 .. . . » .. 

30,626 

1870 . 

,52,922 

1880 . . .. ... 

. . . 93,2!i7 

1890 .. "X. 

.. 167,191 

1900 .. 

.. 198,964 

191(1. 

.. 249,992 
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The United States have the most wonderful iystem of 
railways. Theii* mileage is far greater than that of all' 
Europe, which in 1910 had oidy 207,432 miles of railway. 
All Europe, with 458,795,000 inhabitants, has actually 
fewer miles of railway than have the United States. The 
Great Republic j)osscsses 40 per cent, of the railway 
mileage of the world. It is a liumilialing fact that the 
length of its railways is considerably greater than that 
of the British Empire, the area of which is four times as 
great as that of the United States. 

The United States have not oid.y the greatest railway 
system in the world, but the Amei-iean railways arc the 
most efficient railways existing They pay the highest 
wages in the world. Yet their freight charges are among 
the lowest in the world. Free comjxdition, coupled with 
adequate official supervision and guidance, has given to 
the United States an excellent railway system, a uniformity 
of outfit and facilities for handling traffic at the cheapeft 
freight rates. Unrestricted private enterprise, the un¬ 
restricted control of railways b^ greedy speculators, has 
given to Great Britain the most costly and perhaps the 
least efficient railway system in the world, with mon¬ 
strously high freights. The British railways have been 
run, not for the benefit of the country, Ipit for that of 
company promoters, railway directors, stock-speculators,’ 
and sliareholders, while national production has been 
hampered and restricted by the exorbitant freight rates 
and the anti-national freight policy pursued by the 
railwaj's. ^ , 

The United States possess the most prosperous and the 
most progressive agriculture, not so much owing to the 
natural wealth of the country aff to the energy and enter- > 
prise of trie American people. The natur^»,nd the causes o. 
of tho progress of .America’s agricultuf'i^ may be seen from , 
the following table: ' 
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- "^"1 

Number 
of Farms. 

! 

■ Value of \ 

Farms. 

Number 
of Cattle. 

1 i 

• 

NuTrfber 
of Horses. 

Value of 
. Agricultural 

I Machinery 

1 Kmjployed. 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1,449,07;) 
2,044,077 
2,659,98,5 
4,008,907 
14,564,641 
;5,7:)7,:)72 
6,361 „502 

\ 

IJoU. i 

:t,967,:i4:),580; 17,778,907 
: 7,980,49:i,06:i25,616,019 
, 8,944,857,749:25.484,100 
12,180.,501,538::)3.258,000 
16,082,267,689 52.801,907 
20,4:)9,90l,164'4:),902.414 

: 40,991,449,090 69,080,000 

• 

4,3:16,719 

6,249,174 

8,249,000 

41,202.000 

14,214.000 

13,538,000 

21.040,000 

1 

j Dole. 

151,587,638 
246,118.141 
270,913,678 
406,520,055 
494,247,467 
749,77.5,970 
1,265,149,783 
i 


Between 1850 and 19](t the number of American farms 
has increased a little more than fourfold, while their 
value has grown more than tenfold. Vast improvements 
have taken place throughout the agricultural districts. 
The number of cattle has increased almost fourfold and 
tSat (jf horses almost fivefold. The principal reason for 
the increase in the value of the farms lies, of course, in 
the vast increase of the, American crops, which increase 
is due prilieipally to the general use of l,hc most powerful 
labour-saving mlichinery. It will be noticed that between 
1850 and 1910 the value of agricultural machinery 
has increased .eightfold. As the price of agricultural 
machinery has rapidly fallen during the period, it 
folloivs that the r^uantityof agricultural machinery used 
has increased far more than eightfold. It is also worth 
noting tliat. the produce per acre has steadily been 
rising through the con|inuous improvement in culti¬ 
vation. 

lb 

Although the Unite*! States have a most flourishing 
and a most prosperous agriculture, they have not neglected 
their manufacV’ring industries.. Agriculture aJid manu¬ 
facturing have b^n simultaneously promoted, »s the 
following cojnparative figures will ^low: 
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Value of 

Value Agri- 


M anufaeturee. 

cultural Produce. 


J>oh. 

Dole. 

1850 

1,019,100,616 

? 

1860 

1.88.7.861,676 

f 

1870 

4,232,32.7,442 

1,958,030,927 

1880 

.7.369.,779,191 

2,212,540,927 

1890 

9,372.378,843 

2,460,107.454 

1900 

11.400.926,701 

4,717.069.973 

1910 

.. 20.072.0.71,870 

8.498,31 1.413 

1915 

.. 24,246.434,724 

13,449,310,000 


It will be noticed that agricuHnnil production and the 
production of inanufactnres h/is increased enormously. 
The progress of tlu> tv^o has bc^en apjn'oxiniately ecpially 
great. To many tbe United States are still principally 
an agricultural country. In reality the princi]»al wealthof 
t he United Stat(>s is now derived from inanufactm-ing. In 
1915 the wholesale value of manufactured goods ])roduced 
was $24,246,434,724, which is equal to £4,849,286,945. 
In 1907 the total income of the United Kingdom was 
£2,000,000,000, a.ccording to the British Census of Pro- 
dtcciiov. It follows that by manufacturing silonc the 
United States dci'ivc an income which, is considerably 
more than twice as gr(>at as the British income derived 
from manufacturing and all other sources combined. It 
i.s therefore clear that in manufacturing the llniti'd States 
are far ahead of the Uidted Kingdom. Ncv<‘i-theless, 
there are party politicians and econoiiiists of the Ictissez 
faire .school who assert that England is the richest 
countrj’ in the world, that she is still the workshop of the 
world, and that she is the foremost, country in manufac¬ 
turing. They point proudly to her paper wealth, such 
as her clearing-house returns, lier discount rate, the price 
of her Consols, her foreign inve.stments, rtc. 

The marvellous advance in marniacluriiig in the 
United States, like America’s wonderful advance in agri-' 
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onlturef i^due to the most lavish use of the {uost perfect 
machinery whereby the productive powef of men can be 
increased indefinitely. The engine-power used in the 
American manufacturing industries has increased in the 


following remarkable manner: 

Horse-Power. 

Ill 1870 

2,34(1,142 

111 1880 . 

3.410,837 

In 1890 . 

5,938,035 

In 1900 . 

,. 10,097,893 

In 1905 . 

, , 13,487,707 

Ill 191»). 

18,075,37(1 

Ill 1915 . . • . . 

, . 22,547,574 

Since 1870 tlie engine-power 

employed in manufactur- 


ing lias inci'cased almost tenfold. It almost doubled 
between 18>S0 and 1890 and between 1900 and 1910. The 


employment of electrical machinery shows the following 
tremendous progress; 


111 1890 
111 1900 
111 1905 
111* I 910 
111 1915 


y/ciNi'./Virt.'/. 

15,5(19 

492,95(1 

l„592,t75 

4,817,140 

8,847,(122 


Unfortunately, no compari.sons can bo instituted 
between the iSeohanical outfit of the British and the 
American manufacturing industries, or between the values 
produced in agriciilture and manufacturing in the two 
countries, for the excellent reason that England pos¬ 
sesses no stettistics relating to these subjects. Exact 
information regarding tlfb position and progress of the 
British industries, tl* charges of the railways, etc,, is 
wanting. The most neci^ssary and the most indispen- 
,sable information rec^uired by the statesman, the^adminis- 
trator, and the Bu-xness man caifliot beCobtained, because 
'the body economic* staiidb under .the influence o*t the 
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speculator and tlie middleman, who does m^t ^require 
eiaet information, Lnd whose principal aim it is to snatch 
ja profit at the cost of the producers or of the consumers,' 
or of both, by rigging the market, by cornering supplies^, 
and especially by creating an artificial scarcity. For the 
efficient conduct of the national business complete 
statistics arc as indispensable as is careful book-keeping 
for the efficient conduct of any private business. 
Gambler.s and punters require, of course, no exact data. 
When careful observers pointed out that the British 
industries had become stagnant and w»'re relatively 
declining, that agriculture was being destroyed, that the 
British iron and steel industry was falling from the first 
rank to the second and then to the third rank in the 
world, they wore told that the United Kingdom was still 
the foremost industrial country m the world, and that 
assertion was “proved” by the figures of Britain’s 
foreign trade, as if foreign lrad(' were synonymous with 
production. In the absence of exact stati.stical informa¬ 
tion, the disastrous effect of mistaking paper wealth for 
real wealth, of allowing great i'xlustries—such as agri¬ 
culture—to decay, of encouraging speculation and dis¬ 
couraging production, of restricting the population, of 
antagonising machinery, and of limiting to the utmost 
the output of comm odities, was discovered only when 
Great Britain ani the British Empire had lost their 
former industrial pre-endinence, whqn the disastrous 
effect of the policy pursued could no longer be hidden or 
be explained away. 

’’’ne United States will certainly continue the policy 
cf encouraging population and production which they 
have followed hitherto wdth suc^t brilliant success. Hence 
the future prospects of the Great Republic are exceedingly 
bright. In the Reportt of the Katjpg*...! Conservation 
Comniission of 1909 a hautious estimate of the future 
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growth,o:^the American population, based i^)on its past 
jncrease, was made. It was as follow^: 

United States Population. 


Year. 

Population. 

1 Increase. 

\ 

Kale oj 
Increase. 

1790 . . 

3,929,000 

! 

Per Cent. 

1800 . . 

! 5.308,000 

1,379,000 

35 

1810 .. 

; 7,240.000 

1,931,000 

36 

1820 .. 

1 9,638.000 

2,399,000 

33 

1830 .. 

: 12,866.000 

3,228,000 

33 

1840 . . 

17,(169,000 

; 4,203,000 

33 

1850 . , 

23,192,(100 

’ 6,122,000 

36 

1800 . . 

31,443.()0() 

8,251,000 

36 

1870 .. 

38,558,000 

; 7,115,000 

23 

1880 . . 

50,156,000 

11,597,000 

30 

1890 .. 

62,622,000 

12,466,000 

25 

1900 .. 

75,569,000 

12,946,(KK) 

21 

1910 .. 

90,000.000 

14,431,000 

21 

1920 . . 

104,000,000 

14,000,000 

16 

1930 . . 

119,000,000 

15,000,000 

14 

1(^0 .. 

134,000,000 

15,000,000 

13 

1950 . 

150,000,000 

16,000,000 

12 

1960 ., 

167,000,000 

17,000,000 

10 

1970 .. 

184,000,000 

17,000,000 

10 

1980 ..... 

202,00b,000 

18,000,000 

10 

1990 .. 

225,000,000 

23,000,000 

11 

2000 .. 

• 249,000,000 

24,000,000 

11 

2010 .. 

274,000,000 

25,0(»0,000 

10 

2020 . . 

299.000,000 

25,000,000 

9 

2030 .. 

325,000,000 

26,000,000 

9 

2040 .. 

360,000,000 

25,000,000 

8 

2050 .. 

375,000,000 

25,000,000 

7 

2060 .. 

400,000,000 

25,000,000 

7 

2070 *, . 

425,000,000 

25,000,000 

6 

2080 .. 

450,000,000 

25,000,000 

6 

2090 .. 

475,000,000 

25,000,000 

5 

2100 .. '• 

© * * 

600,000,000 

» 

25,000,000 

5 


Even if the increase of the population should continue 
slackening, as it did between 1790 and 1900, tK^ popula¬ 
tion of the UnittJj^States should'come to 249,000,000 in 
iilie year 2000, and #0 500,000,000 ip the year 210(7. If 
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wealth per head fihould during that period rev^aifi abso¬ 
lutely stationary, fho United States would have in thq 
year 2000 a national wealth of £93,700,000,000, and in 
the year 2100 a national wealth of £187,500,000,000. 
However, as wealth per head has increased fourteen¬ 
fold between 1790 and 1912, it is fair to assume that 
it will grow tenfold in each of the succeeding centuries, 
partly through the progressive increase in men’s pro¬ 
ductive power, partly through the continued depreciation 
of the currency. Hence the national wealth of the 
United States may amount to the almost unimagin¬ 
able sum of £930.700.000,000 in fhe year 2000, and to 
£18,000,000,000,0(10 in the year 2100. The latter sum 
would be a thousand times as laige as tlie ])re.sent wealth 
of the United Kingdom. 

The Britisli Knijiire, spreading ovci' all continents and 
climes, is four times as large as the United States. It 
can nourish a fai' gi’eatei' white jjopulation than the 
United States, and it has probably greatei' latent resources 
of every liind. If a wise policy of encouraging population 
and production should be purs<^.“d, the }3ritish Empire 
ought, a century hence, and two centuries hence, at least 
to equal the United States in jiopulatioii, production, and 
wealth. To a population of 25(1,000,000^white men, 
possessing sixty times as much jiroperty'as the present 
national wealth of the United Kingdom, and to a popula¬ 
tion of 500,000,000 men* jiossessing jrroperty wosth a 
thousand times a.s much as the present national wealth 
of the United Kingdom, the few thousand million pounds 
which the War may cost will 3,ppear a ridiculous trifle. 
It will appear as ridiculous to the .people then living as 
appears to the present generation the national wealth 
of GreatjBritain in the time of Charles II., which then 
amounted to £250,000,01)0. The cos^ oi*lhe War, how¬ 
ever great it may be, even if eventually it should vastly 
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exceed*tl/h so-called national wealth />f GreAt Britain, is 
«, trifle compared with Britain’s possiMe and probable 
future wealth. It can easily be borne by future genera¬ 
tions. It will scarcely bo felt in a decade or two, if the 
Empire enierge.s victorious from the .struggh;, and if its 
boundless re.sourccs are utilised to the full by the policy 
of encouraging the increase of population and of pro¬ 
duction. How lliis may be done will he shown in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter. 'I’he United States Iiave shown Britain 
the way. If, on the other hand, (.treat Britain should bo 
defeated, Germany would undoubtedly endeavour to 
prevent the ri.se of a dangtroiis competitor and opponent 
by bi'eaking uj) the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire, and by depriving the British r.ace of those 
e.s.sential natural resources upon which dejiend its iiitiire 
greatness, stiengt.h, and prosperity. 

Tile ex|iansibility of the British national revenue is 
practically unlimited. That may be .seen by its continuous 
and gigantic inerc-ase in the past Aeeoiding to Sir John 
Sinclair’s excellent book, T/ie [lislori/of l/iePuhlic Revenue, 
published in 1 Sibi, it has grown as follows up to 1 .SOtl: 


IjRITISU (jiOVEKNMKN'T REVENUE, 


t iini^ 

ol Quouri l^liziibcth 

.500,000 

• 

Jalno^ T. 

600,000 


('luuloy L 

895,819 

,, 

The ('oiniiunnwuJlh .. 

1,517,247 

,, 

f'hitrlus If. 

1,800,000 


J.UllUS 11. 

2.001,855) 

^ ^ r 

W'iniiiiii 111. 

3,895,205 

. , 

(^UCCIl g'HUlC 

5,691,803 

,, 

J. 

6.762,643 

,, 

Geofg^ li. 

8,522,540 

,, 

Geor^;!:© I'l. {17()0) 

15,573^971 

• > 

„ (1800) 

30,728,0410 


In 191,”! 1914 tlit- British revepuo was ft99,01 ly.tno, 
1917-1918 it was £707,234,565, audit should, according 
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to Mr. Banar Law’s Budget estimate, a^nount to 
£.842,050,000 in. 1^18-1919. 

The steady and enormous increase of the public revenue 
pi’omises to continue in ihe future unless the Anglc- 
Sason race should be defeated in the present War, unless 
the British Empire and the United States should go 
under. Britain’s financial record of the past and the 
promise of the future should give courage to the short¬ 
sighted and faint-hearted few who, considering money 
more jn-ecious than lift', advocate tiiat. Great Britain 
should make peace to avoid luitional bankruptcy, who 
see in defeat tin; lesser evil, who urge upon her to commit 
national suicide, and v ho are at pains to discover a formula 
wherewith to disguise Britain's surrender. Perhaps 
l.hcsc pages will alter their views. At any rate, they show 
that the United Kingdom is like a mine of vast unex¬ 
plored wealth and of infinite promise, the scientific 
exploitation of which has .scarcely begun, and that the 
riches of the British Empire are gigtintic bcj’fmd all 
conception, and arc absolutely unfathomable. 
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1'IIE liVKFFK'IKXCY OF TllK BRITISH TKANSTOKT 
SYSTEM AXl) OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE-- 
SOME LESSONS FROM AMERH.'A* 

• 

In Ilic previous eliapWr I ciulcavoiireH to show tliai' the 
(!Ost of the War, even if it*shoul(l eventuallj' exc^eed what 
is erroneously called Britain’s national wealth, is a matter 
of secondary importance, provided the struggle be brought 
to a vdetorious end; tliat the, latent resources of Mother¬ 
land and Empire are practically boundless; that, the 
wealth of the Empire should gi’ow in the future about as 
raf)idly as it has done in the past, owing to the increase 
of the population, the increase of the iiroductive capacity 
of man, and the shrinkage in the value of the currency 
with whicli we may calculate; that, the wealth and the 
taxable capacity of (treat Britain have increased about 
tenfold since 1815, and may increase once more tenfold 
during the comftig century; that the wealth of the ITnited 
States has grown three hundred and foityfold since 
1790;«rd twenty-sij-fold since l?150,and is now far greater 
than that, of the British Empire, that, if the British 
Empire shoukl be vigoi-oiislv developed in a.ccordanec 
w'ith tlid methods I'lnjiloycd by the ITnited States, the, 
wealth of the Empiro.should in the j^car 2000 be about 
sixty times as great as The present w'caltii of the United 
Kingdom, and should in the year 2100 be, a ‘t^iousand 
^'imes as great a. Ll^e present wei^t h of The United King- 
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dom; that therefore a hundred years hence the^ojt of the 
War with Gernjany may appear as small as that of the 
Napoleonic War a])pears to tlie present generation. 
Economic progre.ss siniilar to that effected by America 
can be expected only if American economic methods are 
employed, if inefficient t radit ional met hods are abandoned. 
Let us therefore inquire a, lit lie more closely into the 
causes of Americans vast wealth and unparalleled material 
pi'ogi'ess. 

Wealth is ei'eated by the exi)loit.ilioii (if the resources 
of Nature by man It follows that f.he uierease of the 
wealth of a. nation which is endowed with great natural 
resources de]ieuds niaiidy iqton two factors upon tho 
niimbei' of the juoduetively employed and upon the pro¬ 
ductive efficiency (rf the workers. 

Man is a labom-saving animal In the course of ages 
he has increased iiis small natural strength, first by using 
rough tools made of wood and stone. Hum by taming 
animals and causing them to woik for him, ami lashly 
liy inventing lahoiir-.saving machinery driven by water¬ 
power, steam and electrical power, by I he use of which 
the strength and efficiimcy of a single worker can be 
increased a thousandfold (ffvitisation is based upon the 
use of pow'cr. ami it may be divided into three ages; the 
age of man-power, the age of animal-])ower, and the age 
of (Migine-power. The last age commeneed only yesterday. 
Man’s power maj' be increased indc'fipitely liy the.nse of 
automatic and semi-antomatic machinery, and by the 
discovery and employment of new' soureesof pow'cr such 
as the tides of the sea, the rays',if the sun, and other forces 
yet nndrt'amt of. Hence the full development of human 
productivity and of human wealih has only begun. 

The .(Vmericans have recognised that the wealth and 
strength of a nation euM best be incijc st'd by increasing' 
the number of the workers and by enlarging their pror 
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ductive capacity to the utmost extenttby providing them 
with the most powerful and the most’perfect labour- 
saving devices of every kind. Herein lies the cause of 
America’s astonishing advance in power, population and 
opulence. 

The Development of Rail\v.-\vs .^nd W'ATEKW.Ays 

The strength and wealth of a great country can 
best be increased by opening it up to exploitation, 
by abolishing* the distances which separate men, by 
facilitating to the utmost human intercourse and the 
exchange of human productions The gieatuess and 
power of the Roman Empire were based upon its wonder¬ 
ful system of roads, which were built I'egardless of labour 
and exjiense The greatness and power of the United 
States arc based upon their magnificent railway system, 
the mileage of which is far greater than that possessed 
by the whole Continent of Enro])e, and far greater than 
that of the eutii'c British Em])ire Let us therefore first 
consider wjiat Great. Bi’ifain and the Biitish Empii'e mn.y 
learn from the .Vpimicaii i ail ways 

d’ho important and the ])redominant. jiosition occupied 
by the railways in thi' ('conoiny of the United States ma.y 
bo seen from tl’i' following extraordinary figures, which 
arc taken from the oiriciai Census of Wealth of the United 
States'and which ivLite to the year 19|g’; 

DoU. 

Value ol the ca.ibv.iy' a.mi their e(|niiiiiuiiit. 1 (i. 148,.532,.'')02 
Value rtl iiiamif.ieturitig iinteliiue] y, tuols 

and iiii|ileiiients . . . . . . . (),0!)l,4,')l,27t 

V able ui farm imi>lemeu*l.'^aiid machiiieiy .. 1,:!(;8,224,.548 

The manufacturijig and the agricultural indfl^tries of 
rhe Cuited Stati ..possess the m*st powerful, the most 
perfect and the most»cosfly out lit •in the world. Yef the 
value of the American railways^ exclusive of the sfreet. 
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railways, is considel ably more than twice as great as that 
of all the industrial and agricultural machinery in the 
country. The wealth represented by the American railj 
ways is approximately as great as the entire present 
wealth of the kingdom of Italy. 

The paramount importance of the x\meriean railway 
industi’v may furthermore be gauged by comparing the 
man-power employed by the railways with that employed 
by the two largest groups of American manufactures: 

t 

\V<h:ker> i:i 'jn 1914. 

]Votler8. 

liy t1u‘ rniUMl SliiiGs ntilway.-- . . . . ■ . 

By all tlKMt'Xtik* indu^t^u■^ .. •• 1.498,004 

By i!k‘ 111 a km ,u ut iron and ^loel and Unm pi odiicis, 1.001 ,(h,i8 

Amei'ica is the land of progress The I’ailway system of 
the I'nited States is gigantic in size, and is a model and 
a monument ot human competence and of cver-progress^ve 
elhciencv Industrial jirogress consists in lucreaBing 
man's power over Nature by means of labour-saving 
devices of every kind. The increased effieieij"y of the 
American lailways during recent years, may be gauged 
from the following comparative data- 


i’cfl.i. 

MiUe of Ltiir 

Ewplo'if’ci^ 

Tom, Carried. 

1890 .. 

107,191 

749,:i()l 

631,740,036 

1895 .. 

184.628 

785.0:i4 

686,614,778 

1900 .. 

198,964 

1,017,653 

r,081,983,301 

1905 .. 

22.5,196 

1,«S2,196 

1,427,731,905 

1910 .. 

249,992 

1,699,420 

1,849,900,101 

1913 .. 

251,984 

1,8 Ip, 239 

2,058,035,487 


Between I Sfto -and UOIli the milejiJW« of the United!" 
State's railways has inci^-ased by 50 per cent., that of th^, 
i>ien 'employed by them has increased by 1 4- per cent., 
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and thA (ft the tons of goods carried ^ no Itfss than 230 
per cent. On the Amercan railways were handled, in 
1890 , 843 tons of goods per employee per year. In 1913 
t*^iere were handled 1133 tons of goods per employee per 
year. Notwithstanding the considerable shortening of 
the hours of labour during the period under consideration, 
the quantity of goods handled jjer man was increased by 
nearly 40 per cent,, not because the men had to work 
harder, but because of the vast improvements made in 
the organisation and in the mechanical outfit of the rail¬ 
ways. Vast labour-.saying reforms were effected and the 
most perfect laboui-saving appliances were introduced. 
The advance made wdth regard to the mechanical outfit of 
the railways in some directions can easily be summarised 
statistically. 


year. 

• 

.Vo. of 

-Vo. of 

Tons of Goods 

Locomot no' 

UaiUvmj Cars. 

Carried. 

189,'-) 


1,270.561 

080,014,778 

190(» . . • 

37.00.3 

1 1,4,50.838 

1,081,983,301 

190.'-) 

48,357 

1,842,871 

1.427,731,905 

1910 

. . ■ ,58.947 

2,290.331 

1.849.900,101 

19i:! 

03,378 

• 

2,445,508 

2,058,035,487 


Between IS95 and 1913 the number of locomotives and 
of railroad cars W4is less than doubled, but during the 
same period the weight of goods carried by the railways 
was more than trebled It follows that the hauling 
energy of the average engine and the carrying capacity of 
the average railway waggon was increased by considerably 
more than 50 per cent. It therefore becomes clear that 
^uring recent years not only the efficiency of tlT^ average 
railway worker, o. t also that o^the average engine and 
•truck has been vastl^’ augmented* 
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The extraordinary and unceasing improvem&it* which 
has been effected in*the outfit of the American railways# 
will become still clearer from the following most interest¬ 
ing table: 


1 ear. 

ircrage Traetivc 
Poiccr of Single 
E.rpansion 
Locomotives. 

-1 verage Weight 
of Single 
Expansion 
Locomotives. 
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1903 ; 

21.156 

46 

28 
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27 

25 

29 

1905 

23.178 

51 

29 

34 

28 

26 

31 

1907 

25 439 

56 , 

31 

38 

31 

29 

34 

1909 

26,300 

58 

32 

40 

32 

29 

35 

1911 ' 

27.771 

61 

34 

42 

33 

' 30 

37 

1913 

29.595 

65 

34 

44 

35 

31 

38 


In 1913 there were in the United States t)ti.l31 single 
expansion locomotives. They formed 95 per cent, of all 
the locomotive engines i-xisting. It will be noticec! that 
in the short sjiace of time between 1903 and 1913 the 
weight and the tractive ])Ower of'tlie average l<icomotivc 
engine have been increased by -to jier cejit During the 
same period the average four-cylinder coni])ound engine 
has increased in weight from 70 tons to 107 tons, with a 
similar increase in hauling capacity In order to cheapen 
transport, larger and ever^larger engines are being built. 
The most powerful locomolive made# by the Baldwin 
Works in 1914 weighed 431; '> tons and haukal 1151 huge 
50-ton cars fully loadeil They foirned a‘train which 
was 4f miles long 1< lepres'ented a dead-weight, of 
17,91g tons, while the actual load weiglied 12,550 tons. 
.Seienlifie railroading has only begun 

The iir|)rovement made in the cai’S for carrying goods 
was as striking as that^ oi the loeoni^Tfives Between 
1903 and 1913 the catrynng capacity*of the average box 
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car gretv f?om 28 tons to 34 tons, that^of the Average coal 
«ar from 33 tons to 42 tons, that of the "average flat car 
from 27 tons to 35 tons, that of the average live-stock 
Car from 25 tons to 31 tons, and that of all cars from 29 
to 38 tons. America knows no standstill. It will be 
noticed that year by year, without exception, the size 
of the av'erage locomotive and of the average car has been 
increasing. 

While the averagi' car on the United States railways 
carries now about 40 tons—vast number.s of coal and ore 
cars carry from 80 to WO tons each—the Briti.sh railways 
still employ ridiculous li\tle trucks carrying 4, 5. 8 or 
10 tons, exactly as they did in the time of George Stephen¬ 
son, and much time is wasted in adjusting tarpaulins. 
A truck constructed to carry more than 10 tons is a rarity 
on the British railways. Unfortunately, no exact British 
statistics similar to the American ones can be published, 
bgpause these are not accessible. There is, of course, a 
great economy in using large cars. A shunter can handle 
as easily a large car as a small one. If the British rail¬ 
ways emfloy fiv(* small (tars instead of one large one, 
they have to employ live times as many men tor shunting, 
book keejiing, rcjiairing, etc., and have to spend five 
times as much money for these services. Besides, there 
is, of course, a greatei- percentage of dead-weight in five 
small cars than in a single larg/‘ one. 

By'increasing ft-om year to year the power of the 
locomotive engines and the size of the cars, and by effect¬ 
ing vas^ improvements in the jiermanent way, such as 
providing heavier rails, abolishing gradients and curves, 
strengthening I)ridge4,«uideniug cuttings and tunnels, 
etc,, the Americans have been able to increase tl^e average 
^Weight carried per train in yie nuist extriJordinary 
miimier, as is proviaj by the folkiying official figun'ij: 
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Average Number of Tons carried per Train. 


In 1890 
In 1895 
In 1900 
In 1905 
In 1910 
In 1915 


Tons. 
177-42 
189-(19 
270-86 
322-26 
380-38 
445-43 


The foregoing are merely average figures. Unfoi-lii- 
nately. no similar figures are available for Great Britain, 
although such figures are necessaiy to ensfire efficiency. 
The average British traiu-loacj amounts probably only 
to about 1(10 tons. A load of 150 tons is considered a 
heavy one on an average. Occasionally one sees mineral 
trains which carry (ioO tons of coal with the help of two 
panting engines, but that sight is a rare one. To carry 
large quantities of goods by means of toy-eng.nes, toy- 
truck.s and tAy-traims is an appalling waste of majj- 
power. It is as wasteful a proceeding as it would lie to 
remove the contents of a house, not in a roomy pan¬ 
technicon. but by means of twenty cabs The ii*-fFiciency 
of the British railways causes an extraottiinan- waste of 
man-power, coal, money, etc , and is a source of endless 
annoyance and delay. 

While in 1913 the average American tram-load was 
455 43 tons against an English average load of perhap.s 
100 tons, large numbers of coal traiiw, ore trains* and 
mixed goods trains may be seen any day in the United 
States which carry 3,000 4,000 and more tons with the 
help of a single engine. In the nineteenth volume of the 
Report of the United States Jiuiifstrial Commission of 
1902 we read: 


The mini 
the G«ilf, 




Central, fnr its low grade,and long haul to 
recentlv •onstriicted liicomotives capable 

this 


of hapling 2,ii00 toni of net paying load.^ Even 
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figure has recently been surpassed t>y the* New York 
Centra], which, with its monster new ]\fogul engines, is 
planning to haul eighty loaded 30-lon cars, giving 2,400 
tons of revenue freight. From those figures it certainly 
appears that train-loads for long haul may soon be 
standardised at not less than 2.(»00 tons. 

That was written in J t)02, when the gieat improvement 
in freight-carrying liad only begun 

Dui'ing the last h'w decades i-ailuay wages, taxes, and 
the cost of m;;lerials have risen enormously in the United 
States. \'asl sums have been s[)ent by the railways on 
betterments. Neveithelets, the I'ailways have been able 
at the same time to lower their rates and to increase their 
earnings owing to their vast increase in efficiency, whereby 
their increased expenses have been more than counter- 


acted 
table : 

• . 

'I’his dou 

ble effect is 

brought out in 

the following 

Yed r 
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1 05434 

1805 .. 
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0.03029 

1 01100 

1000 .. 

0.72!t 

2.002 

1.07288 

2.00042 

1905 ,. 

0.7 Of) 

1.0(i2 

• 1.32140 

2.40089 

1910 . 

0.753 

» 1.038 

1 48805 

2.80218 

1913 .. 

0.729 

• 

2.008 

1.70375 

3.24347 


Between 1K90 and J91,1 the revenue per passenger per 
mile has decreased slightly, and that per ton per mile 
has diminished very considerably. During •^he same 
period the cost of running a trai^ one mile and tiie freight 
revenue per t rain mUc have almoal doubled. The dsubled 
cost of runnyig trains has been balanced by doubling the 
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freight reveiiue pof train mile. The latter 4^as made 
possible. notwitLstancling the substantial louering of the^ 
freight charges per ton per mile and the vastly increased 
expenses, beeau.se the weight carried per train had been' 
more than doubled in the meantime. (\)inparisons with 
England are unfortunately impossible, because the 
British railways do not provide statistics whereby alone 
their efficiency can be measured, and which are considered 
indispensable not only in the United States. I)u1 in all 
civilised countries. 

The late Mr. .lames Hill, the great American railway 
builder and ownei'. wrote in his book llighu-nijs oj 
Progress 

The important element in transportation is the freight 
rate. The average charge in tlie United States in i!t07 
is given by the Inter-State ('ommeree t'ommission a.s 
0.759 cent per ton per mile In (ireat Britain it is 

2.31 cents. . . 

According to the latest rejiorts. the average annual 
wage of each erajiloyee of all the railroads of the (terrnan 
Empire was The .iverage wage for the sf.me year 

in (treat Britain and Ireland was .S2(il . In the United 
States it was .Still. The American railway pays the 
highest wages in the world, out of the lowest rates in 
the world, after having set down to erjiital account 
the lowest cajiitalisation ]ier mile of all the great coun¬ 
tries of the world. Mo other oeeupalion and no other 
employer of labour in the country* can match this 
record 

Of course, the Uniti-d States could not hiiild and run 
railways cheaply had tlu-y not jiossf'ssed (dieaj) iron and 
liteel They were powerfully a-sisted by the highly 
efficient American iron and sfeid industries, which 
devcloyi-il iiiiglit ily iindef the pobey of high jiroteetion. 
After the introduetiou of high protection iron and steel 
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produ#ti(§i increased enormously, and price*! fell rapidly, 
•as will be seen from the following figiiics; 




Price of Pifi Iron. ; I’ricc of Hleel Rails. 


1867 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1000 

1010 

1014 


Dole yier Ton. 
44.08 
3.'i 2,'! 
28.48 
18 41 
1 0 08 
1 7 .Ki 
1.7 24 


Pols, per Ton. 
166.00 
106.70 
HT.o'l 
:!1.78 
, 02.20 
28.00 
28.00 


'J'lic mill and (ia.(le> nl .\in('i-i<'a liave had liigh 

])ro(ect ion. and I lie niakci s liavc condoned anil formed 
]>oo]s. Inis!-., etc .Xccordmg to the doctriiu's of Itritish 
[tolilical (‘cononiy these two faclots .shouhl have made for 
iiH-lliciencv ,uid high jinees In reality they liave made 
for efticieney and iow iniees 

Although I he charges ol the .Vmeiicau lailwaj'.s have 
been steadily reduccfl,* the proprietors, tlie cajiitalist.s, 
havm not sutfi'red They liave benefited, beeau.se the 
shrinkage in the eiiargc' was more than offset by the 
economies effi'cted by inere.ised effieienev l-ietween 
1891) and lOl.Tthe eapilal of the Amer lean railways lias 
increased from ,$8,98 t.2;!4,(il ti to .819,790.12.7.712, or has 
a litth' more than.ihnibled During the same period the 
interest and divnhmds paid have increased from 
$308,.77l ,.'i] t,o .8SO.'!,s;!(),:!nO, oi’ have luairly trebled, 
while the dividends *aIone have increased from 
$87,071,01to S:ft)9.ii77,.')40. or havi' more than quad¬ 
rupled. 

American inland transjiort has been impi^v'ed and 
cheaptned, not only by land, l^it als(7 by water That 
tnay be seen from tlie follow ing figyres 
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Freight iwr Wheat from Chicago to New per 
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Although the American railw 

.ivs provide most excellent 

facilities for 

the tiansport of 

goods at exceedingly low 


rates, the United States have striven to supplement rail¬ 
way transport hy waterway transjioi't. because the latter 
can be effected more cheaply than the lormei Knormous 
sums have been spent by the national Goveruineiit and 
the (kivernments of the individual Slates on the imjfro^e- 
inenl of the national wateruays and on the eonslruetion 
of canals. Inland tran.sport by* uater lias been made 
exceedinglv efficient and eheaj). and the most important 
waterwaj's, such as the Sault Stc. Marie Canal, have been 
linked up with the railways, to the vast bemdit of the 
American industries and of the American peo[)le. 

The development of the .American iron and steel 
industries was greatly hitmjiered by geographical, diffi¬ 
culties, whicli at one time seemed unsurnionntablc. 
While in the United Kingdom coal ami iren are found 
side by side, close to the seash*u'e. de])Osits of tlfese two 
minerals occur far inland both in Gipmany and the United 
States. The difficulty of smelting the iron ore was 
inereasec|r'by the fact that both in t*ermany a.nd the 
United States the great (k'posits ot iron ore were separated 
by vast distances from the coal-beds* Jn Germany andt 
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in the# United States the iron ore had thejrefore to be 
.carried to the coal, or the coal to the»iron ore, over such 
large distances and at so vast an expense that the rise of 
^ prosperous iron industry seemed impossible in both 
countries. At least that was the view which was taken 
by many British experts some decades ago. Successful 
competition on the part of the so greatly hampered iron 
and steel indust ries of Germany and of the United States 
with the so greatly favoured iron and steel industries of 
Great Britain was possible only if Gcrman 3 - and the 
I'nited State* should succeed in transporting enormous 
quantities of mineral lover huge distances at apparently 
imj)Ossihl 3 ^ low rates. l*lie I'reliminarj' Report of the 
United States Inland \Vaterwa 3 "s C'ommis«ion of 1908 
stated : 

More than twentv years ago an English student of 
(•ommcrcial conditions visited the United States to 
invc.stigate tlie outlook of the iron and steel business in 
this 3ountr3’ On his return home hi- gave assurances to 
Britisii iron manufacturers that theyneed have nosi-rious 
fears of the competitios of the United States, because in 
America^he great iron-ore dejiosits were too far distant, 
from coal. He*was positive it would never be possible 
to bring the ore to the coal, or the coal to the ore, at such 
rates as would enable production of iron and steel cheap 
enough to complete with England. 

How completel 3 ' erroneous was this conclusion need 
not be suggesti'd now, becauser'ever 3 ’bod 3 ' i.s familiar with 
the marvellous fa'cilities for bringing the Lake Superior 
ores to the Pittsburg iron district, and with the success 
of the Aracl-ican iron and steel interests in competing 
with all the world, despitb the initial disadvantages whicli 
they had to overco;ne. Witnesses liefore the British 
Royal Gommi.ssion re^atedl 3 ’ declared that the process 
of bringing the Lake Superior ores first by rail ta the docks 
on the upper lake, then by Lakes Superior, Hfiron, and 
Eric to ports convenient to the'coal districts, and^fiually 
by rail to the sfats of the 'irfu industry, was the 
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greatest achievement in transportation thatWthe world 
has seen. „ 

So much for the British iron-makers’ error in under¬ 
rating the possibilities of internal transportation in the 
United States. As to Germany, their error was hardly 
less striking. In the beginnings of the great development 
of the German iron trade, English iron interests declined 
to take German competition serionslv because the Ger¬ 
man ore depo.sits were considered titterly ina.dcapia.te for 
the development of a really great indtistry. and it was 
presumed that the transportation of great quantities of 
foreign ore to the seats of the German industries would 
be so expensive as to make it vitterly \inpi\)titable. Yet, 
in fact, the Germans hav(' developeil an iron industry 
which is now a matter of concein to every eomiieting 
country, and winch is based, like t iiat of the United 
States, on a system of e.xtrcmely cheap 1 1 .inspoi tation. 
While there is a large and increasing: -jiiodnction of iron 
ore in Luxemburg, which is utilised in the (terman iron 
industry, and vhile (lerniany itself piodnce-, a Large and 
growing animal tonnage of ore. and bi'iniis still other 
large amounts fiom Austria-llungaiy, it is nevertbekss 
true that the majoi ji.iit of flu iron me reduced in Ger¬ 
many comes from the Scandinavian peninsula, and from 
Spain To the canals and canalisi il rivers of t' e Empire 
is due the credit for making it possible thus to bring 
foreign ores to the German industrial regions Exceed¬ 
ingly low rail's are made, and the tonnage handled by 
rivers and canals is tremendous 

Thus it appears that in both tiie United States and 
Germany the develojiment of the utmost |)ossilnlities of 
cheap inland water emninnnioation i- entitled to nvogni- 
tion for having made possible the iqibuilding of industries 
which a generation ago .seemed n ononncally inqiossiblc. 
With their gretit supplies of coal and ore ioeat,''d very 
close together, and with ocean transjiortatiou at their 
door. P>ritisli laannfaelurets seemed assured of a domina¬ 
tion in the world’s iron trade that could only he ended 
by exhai^ lion of their supjihes of coal and iron. A very 
different sit uation,has bi^-n hronglit about largidy because 
of th* utilisation of iiitqrmd witter ttunsportation in the 
United States and Germany. 
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Development of water transportiition lias greatly 
reduced freight charges, induced industrial and com¬ 
mercial devcl()])ment, and contributed vastly to pros¬ 
perity and wealt h. 

So firmly is the conviction now established that water¬ 
ways contnlmte to national prosperity that tho.so 
countries in which the Governnieiit owns the railroads 
are foremost in developing waterways. Thei'e is thus 
afforded the curious sjieetaele of a group of States, having 
many billions invi'sted in publicly owned railroads, build¬ 
ing another system of transjiorl.it ion to compete with 
the railroads.,and Itiruing over this competing system 
to the siilistant tally fvee use of the eomnumity. More 
remarkable still is the yniversal testimoii}' that this 
policy h.cs jKiid both in increased railroad profits and in 
added national ])rosjierity. 

Great Biitain is the one c.\ce])tion among European 
industrial countries to the rule ot encouraging both rail 
and water tr.uisport British railroad iiolicy has aimed 
at the siqipression of waterway competition, and has 
pijtty thoroughly succeeded. To-day the British busi¬ 
ness (’t)mmuni(y finds itself paying higher transportation 
tolls than eoiitinenta) eouiilnes, and because of this fact 
is at a great and incrcajiiig disadvantage in competitive 
markets. 


Professor Taussig of Harvard Universitj' described in 
his book (Some elspcrts of l/ie Tariff Question, published 
in 1915, the difficulty of bringing the American coal and 
iron ore together, and the way by which it was triumph¬ 
antly overcome as follows; 

Whether tl»e ore goes to the coal or the coal meets the 
ore halfway, one or both must travel a long journey, by 
land as wiTl as by water. One or both must- be laden 
and unladen several tiim's, A carriage of 890, 9()(), over 
1009 miles, must be achieved, with t wo separateLauls by 
tail. Fifty years ago, even thirty years ago, n would 
have Kceiiied ini])ossible to acco^nplish’ this on a vreat 
scale and with great cheapness. . *. . 

The history, of the American iron trade after 1870 thu^ 
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came to bo ki no smaU part a histoiy of trans|)Oriation. 
The perfecting of Irtviisportalioii has bta'u almost the mosfc^ 
remarkable of the mechanical triumphs of the United 
States. Great as have been the evils of our railway 
methods, disheartening as have been some of the results' 
of iiufetti-red competition, the etlieieiiey of the railways 
has been brought to a jioint not a.])])roa.ehe(l elsewhere 
largely in eonsequenee of that very eonqietition who.se 
ill-efleets have been so oftin and so justly dwelt on. In 
the carnage of iron ore and of eoal. the methods of rail¬ 
way traiisjiortation. which had been developed under 
the stress oi eager ('Ompet ilion, were utilised to t he utmost; 
and the same was true of the transfer from rail to shij) 
and from ship to rail again, of the carriage in the ship 
itself, and of the handling of accumulated jales of the two 
materials 

The ore is loaded on ears at the mints by mechanauil 
ajijibanees. At the Mesabi .Mines the very steam shovel 
that digs the ore from the ground dejiosits it in the 
adjacent c.il .At the lake high ore-docks protrude 
hundretU of yauG into the watei' On toji td them run 
the trains, the oie diojijiiiiL' by giuvny liom o])enii'gs<.in 
the tar bottoms into the tioeket-- oi the doi ks riieiice 
it drops again through lorn; dints into tln' wanting vessels, 
ranged below alongside the doth' .At < very sp-j) direct 
manual labour is avoided, and iiiai limes and maehiiie- 
like devices enable huge (jiiaiitities of ore to be moved at 
a cost astonishingly low The vessi Is themselves, con¬ 
structed for the service, carry the inammum of cargo for 
thi- minimum of exjieu'e while the mai hinery for lapid 
loading and unloading ri.^hices to the shortest the non- 
earning time of lying at the dock' .At the othei end of 
the water carriage, esjiecially on Lake Erie, similar highly 
developed mechanical ajiplianees transfer {l■<Jm boat to 
railwav car again, or, at will,<to the piles where stocks 
are acciiiriiilated for the winter months of closed naviga¬ 
tion .At either end the railway, lias been raisral to the 
maximum of efficiency for the rajiid and economical 
carnagefc'f bulky freight. W hat has bemi done lor grain, 
for cotton, for lumber, ftir all tlie go al sta]ik's, lias been'' 
done'nere also, and hciie, peihajis, moie effectively than 
anyii'here else. 
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Whiie Ihe greatness and prosperity of the American 
industries was most powerfully assistt'd by the cheapness 
and efficiency of their inland transport system by land 
<ind by water, which gives them the priceless boon of the 
lowest freights in the world, the British railways were, 
with tile connivance of politicians of the laissez faire 
school, allowed to strangle the canals. They destroyed 
the competition of the British waterways in order to 
obtain a monopoly of inland transportation. Having 
obtained that monopoly, they proceeded to charge 
extortionate i'eight rates, which are seriou.sly hampering, 
and which threaten to' .strangle, the productive indu.stries 
of the country. Owing fo their pos.se.s.siiig a monopoly 
of traiisjiortation and owing to the absence of effective 
Government control, the British railways have scarcely 
tried to increase their efficiency. 'I’liey have continually 
paid for so-called improvements, which should have been 
made out of earnings, bj- adding to their cajiital, and the 
result is that the British railways have per mile by far 
the largest capital in the world, and they have found the 
money IV^^' paying incrctisetl wages, taxes, prices, etc., by 
va.stly iiicrea.sin^ (heir charges to the public, while the 
American railways have continually lowered theirs. The 
result is that Great Britain has the most expensive, and 
perhaps the least efficient, transport system in the world, 
while America has the cheapest and the most efficient. 
Thoso who urged .that British railway transport should 
be cheapened by greatly increasing railwa}" train-load.s, 
by employin* more powerful engines, etc., were told that 
this was impossible becutuse of the narrowness of the 
British tunnels and of the weakiie.ss of existing bridges, 
difficulties wdiicli, of course, can be overcome, and which 
^werc overconi(“ in the United States. Those \?ho urged 
that scientific and uniform accounting should be^intro- 
•duced by the British niduac's, si^ t^at the causes of their 
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inefficiency voukl be made clear and the ^eefessary 
remedies be adopted, \seri‘ met. with a refusal. The' 
British railway system works with an antiquated and most 
inefiicieiit oigaiiisation Its reform is urgently needed.' 
It.s im])i'oveiueiit and the lowerine of its eliaryes should 
lun'e the iiajijiie^t eiTeet iqion all the national industi'ies. 
The I'eviv.d oi the ^>|■ltl^h indu^tl le..^ will dejiend lai'gely 
on the railway.^ They may stifle Bnli'li iiroduction 
unless they modernise their methods and revise their 
jioliey and their taiiffs 

It Is obvious that the .\meiiean railways IVaee reiidei'ed 
invalnabli- set vices in Ojieinny up I he eoiint I’V and jieojihlig 
it, that they are laiirely i esjioiisihle lor the wonderful 
develojiment of t he nat nial resoiii i es ol t he L’niled Mates, 
and for tlie inai\-eIlons e^]lan'lon of the ..\mene;m 
industries and their abounding jiiospenty ,\('W let us 
summarily i omjiaii-the i.ulwa\ jio'ition <.'f the Ihitish 
Emjiire and of the I'nited Mates for the year Ihl.'f ^ 


liiiu-li l.iniuic 
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< 111 ( 1 / * .V f/' .s 0 / , , , , 

' J 0 ifii 1 ii! i<fii 
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4:j!' T.'Jl "GO 
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tiT.ti-'sdliT 

2,51,'.184 


In liti.'f the ;uta and the jiojinlat iftii of the Ifrilish 
Empire were eoiisiderahly more than four times tis great 
as the aiea ;uid jiopu'ation of the Liiited Istates. Yet 
this vastly trreater teiiitoiy tnid this vastly greater 
population jiossessed only a little niore than half as many 
miles of railway as the Gretit i{e]niblie, notwithstanding 
the great^industIial and linaiieial stall possessed by 
England That is’ a vefv huiiiihatnig fact. It showH 
how greatly the deveJopmeiil ol the Empne has been 
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neglectecf. if we bear in luiiid (iK^^vast importance of 
opening up lU'w countries by means of failways, it must 


be clear (bat (lie ra.yiiti increase of (lu' uliile popiilalinii 
°and of the v\ealtli of (lie United States is laieely due to 


the oxteiil and llie exeelleuei' of (heir railways, while (ho 


com])arati\'ely slow advance of the TSritisli Empire in 
white ]iopula(ion and wealth is taagely, and peiiia)).s 
priiieijially, diii' to (he iiisiillieii iicy of its |•allwa^' ou(fi(. 
If we wish to develop the Empire we must before all 
develoj) its means of eoinmiinieation 'I’he doiibhm; and 
quadrupling of (lie Jinpenal railw.iv mileage will iiii- 
doub(edly double and qiiailrnple (he iiniulier and (he 
wealth of the Eiiqiire's while pojmlation Railways are 
perhaps (he Empire's gnaitest and mos( urgent uei-d 

It IS .scarcely necessary to add (hat (he doubling and 


quadrupling of (he Imperial ra.ilw.iy mileage will act as a 
most ])owerful stimulant to commerce and to many 
DKimifactiiring iiidiistries, and esjiecially to the iron and 
steel industries, of the United Jvingdom and of the 
Dominions and Possessions. The .\merican iron and 


steel industry, by far the greatest in the world, owes its 
rise very largely (o the ex|)aiision of (he railways The 
prosperity and ]) 0 |)ulation of the British Empire may 
obviously be vastly increased b_\ a wiste (hiring a.ml far¬ 
sighted railway ]iolicy 

Convinced of (he va-sl, impwrtancc of fai^iiilaling and 
eheapeniiig inlaiuf trans])orl to the utmost, the United 
States (Jovernment and the Governments of the indi- 
vidual Stat('s have sjieiit^vast amouuts of jmblic money, 
not only on improving the national w'aterways, but also 
on the roads of the'coiinlry. The jmblic roads of the 
United States, which used to be a disgrace, a^'c rapidly 
•being improved, lu 1914 no Inss than 2-49,055,(167, or 
£50,000,000, of State and local f^nds were spent cm their 
improvement and construction. 
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The UjEviLOPMENT OF Agriculture. 


Agriculture is the most essential of all industries. The 
United States have vastly improved the national agri¬ 
culture in all its branches. The prosperity and progress 
of the American rural industries are dm* jia.rtly to the 
bounty of Nature, partly to the action of the American 
Government and ]»eo])le Accoi'ding to most American 
observers, the prosperity of the rural industries is largely 
ascribable to the fact that the bulk of the farmhuid as 
held under the ownership system,, that the whole value 
of the improvements made falls |o the farmers themselves; 
that they work, not for the landlord, but only for them¬ 
selves, that every farm-labourer can hojie to become the 
prosperous owner of a freehold farm In l!»lu the farm¬ 
land of the United States was held as follows 


By (uviior,- 
By inaiuigers 
By tenants 


I'd Vent. 
7 aril's (iK.l 

229.512.S-tl! ,. - 25-8 


'J'otal .. .. . S7S,79S.:!25 ,. , 100 


In ltdo the American farms were woiked by (1,2,59,844 
owTiers, 37ti,404 managers, and only (Iks,(15(1 teiiant.s. 
In (he Uniti'd States (here were theirfore ten owners to 
(‘Very single tenant farmer In the United Kingdom the 
reverse position unfortiiiralely obtains Farmers who 
work for themselves naturally work with nioie energy 
and intelligence than farmers who woik Igi-gely for a 
landowner, and who know that^lif-i! improvements may 
any moment be confiscated That wa- jiomted out by 
Arthur 't'oung mote than a centurt ago 

The .-yiierican faiiner.s can fairly easily obtain 
labourers, jiartly .becaujjc farm wages arc very liigh, 
partly<Iiecause driidL'cryvin the farm‘d has been utmlished 
b^ t4c general use df labour-saving machinery, partly 
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because the farm-workers can easily acquire freehold 
land and houses for themselves, ai^d sjtart farming on 
their o\\ ii account. 

The steady im])rovement in cultivation effected may* 
bo gauged from tlu’ following figure's, whiidi are taken 
from 'rhe Wcolth mid Iiifoine of the People of the United 
Stalc.% puhlislied in 1!)I5 by Mr W 1 King, and which 
are based upon the ollieial statistics: 



Averagk 

('ri iI' 

I’l'.R Acre 



-» 

]\ri()d. 

( 'iini 

(Miii:r) 

Whial 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Cotton. 


Hueiielfi. y 


Hu^hi'U 

Bimhels. 

Bales. 

ism*) 1875 . 

gd'l 

ll-O 

2S'l 

22-9 

— 

187('» 1 88,7 


12-:! 

271! 

22-4 

(1-348 

1885-lSS)r, . 

2:!'.a 

12-f. 

2.5'11 

22-6 

0-383 

isiUi-iiH*:) 

25 2 

i;i-5 

2!1 0 

25-1 

(l'40r. 

19UG-i‘U2 . 

27-0 

14-5 

29-1 

25-0 

0-394 


The rural industries of the United States have pros|iered 
greatly, not. only because they have been blessed with a 
good soil and climate, because the farmers enjoy the 
advantagi's of the freehold system, and because they 
emiiloy thi' best labour-saving machinery, but also 
Ix'caiise they have bc'i'ii inightiiy helpc'd by the excellent 
American railways and the cheapness of the freight which 
t hi'y ciiargt', and bi'caiise the American Government has 
va.stly aided the’American agriculturists by its wise and 
eiK'i'getie ^etie'ity. d'iie h inal Rejioit of the L nited 
States Indiistiial ('ommission of tOoi.’ stated: 

Agriculture is the {uudaineiital, if not the most impor¬ 
tant, industry of any pcojile, and should receive as much 
direct beiiefil from' legislation as any otlnw industry. 
Agriculturists are indirectly^ luit nevertheless vitally, 
interested in equitable tax laws and in legislation^ntended 
to prevent monopoly, either iu manufacturing oi in 
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transportation. As consumers of manufactvres and 
producers ofTarin products, they are doubly affected by 
unequal or cxon')itanl freight charges. Their interests 
will be best conserved, therefore, b\' low uniform rates 
•for the transportation of freiglit and'by legislation which' 
will promote fair eomjietilion in manufactures. The 
rceomnuaidaljojis (d the fV>mmissions ()n these' subjects 
and on taxation will bt' found in ajipi'opriate ])lac(*s else¬ 
where in this Report 

Agriculture has derived more benefit from the establi.sh- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture and from its 
administrative work than from a"ny other Federal legisla¬ 
tion The annual injury to fruit and gram from the 
ravages of insects would j.robably be double what it is 
now but for the work of the Dejrirtiiienl The distribu¬ 
tion of weather forecasts has been of luealeiilable value in 
aiding farmers to give tiiiii-ly care to eriqis Its experi¬ 
ments in proving the ada])tati<m of eroiis to climates and 
soils have developed attneultiire into a seieiiee. and thus 
alike benefited the industry and the eoiiiilry in general 

The I'liited .States have a niiiuber of (.xei'llent iiistitu;. 
tions which serve as intelligenee dejiartiiKuits to all The 
economic interests of the country Beiiiir stalTed with 
the leading experts, being lavishly'endow i-d with funds, 
and being administered and directed, not, by dryasdiist 
bureaucrats, but by enterprising |ira( tical iiieu of liiisiiiess, 
they have rendered absolutely invaluable siaviees in 
promoting the pro.sjicrity of the jieojile Some of the.se 
institutions received the following suin' from the riiited 
States Government in 1 !)14 : . 

JhU 

Dcparniieiit of Agricult lire 22,;*UK,14I 

Departriicnt of t’(muiu rcc lU.ti.'jH.SWg 

Deparlineut of I,aboiir * .'!,7(iS.l)U4 

Iliter.,StaIe roiiunerce I'oiiuiii'sioii (P,,ii|- 

way Comrol) ... ' 2,010,0% 

Patent Office. l,400,8H:i 

Geological .Survey .. I 

(’cri'ii.- Bureau tui 1,1-t cciistjs ycai 0 4I!).2.')7 
dolif) 


1,220,36(1 
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Science find research are certainly not starved in the 
United States as they are in the Unitid l^ingdom. Not 
only the United States Government, but the Governments 
the individual States also, maintain richly endowed 
departments of agriculture, of eommeree, of labour, of 
railway control, etc., which ])uhlish numerous invaluable 
reports. In addition to ail these ollieial ageneit^s, there 
are numerous powerfid local and private institutions for 
the promotion of seientifii: leseareh. agriculture, com¬ 
merce. etc 

The Ameiican (lovernmeut has ])romoted agriculture 
also by draining swamps and by irrigating rainless, or 
almost rainless, lands By vast irrigation works it has, 
during recent yea.rs, reclaimed 2,921.1 (>5 aeries of waterless 
land, an area, ten times a,s large as the county of Bedford¬ 
shire, at the cost of 8lt9i,,‘{(>S,000. 'rims it has conv'crted 
arid desert lands in the south and west of the country 
into a, veritable jiaradise 

'irie*continu()us and rapid [uogress of America's agri¬ 
culture may be gauged from the following representative 
and most r^'inarkable tigrtres. 

• TiuuiLcrioN (11. 


]r/irrf7. 


('otion. 

Heel. 

lUrt Sugar. 

lUinkflh. 

J-iiifihels. 

lUlJcf:, 

Lhs. 

IM. 


ISSOKKl.^Jt.a.tl-tti .')92,<tri,IO-l 2, l.'tli.OH;! Xmie 

180(1172,1(14,924 8:i,S,792,74U :i,841,4ir> (id,2(14,913 None 

1870235„884, 7(1(1 l,<)i(4,2.7.7,(Kid 4,024,.727 l(!2,ddd,dU(( 896,000 

1880498,.749.8()8»,717.4;i4..74:! 6.:!,76.998232,.700,000 2.088,006 

1890 399,262,000 1.489,970.000 S..762.089276,000.000 4,934.720 

1900522,229„70,7 2.lor).102,.716 10,12;i.027 288.636.621. 163.4,78,07.7 
1910 63,7,121,000 2,886.260,000 11,60.8.616321.362.7.70 1,024.938,000 
1914 891,017,000 2,672,804,00(116,102.143 290,192,000 1,466,802,000 


The produce of many other cro[Vs h.as'inere.ased ^t a 
similarly rapid rate. 
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Exactly as tlie, gigantic expansion of the American 
railways would liave been impossible without the wondet- 
ful development of the American iron and steel industries, 
the mighty progress of agriculture, indicated by these 
figures, would liave been impossible without the extra¬ 
ordinary develojiment of the American manufacturing 
industries in general, and thi'refore of the towns, and of 
the American agricultuial imjileinent industry Reapers, 
self-binders and other labour-saving machines, many of 
which were invented by Americans, have revolutionised 
agneulture throughout the world, and have made possible 
the agricultural conquest of,the ,\mcrican West Ihe 
production of agricultural implements m the Inited 
States has increased as follows' 


.tOIUCULTrilAL I.Ml’I.I.Mr.NT PriDUnTInN 



Ih,iy\ 

In is.jn . 


In 1 SOU - . 


In 1870 


In 1880 


In Is'jo 

SI.272,Otto 

In i;ioo 

101,2^17.0(10 

III 1WI.5 

112 .007,(too 

In 1910 

11(» .‘I2l>.<'"0 

111 l‘.ll.‘. 

1 (i 1.0^7.0lt(l 


The Americans j)Os-,e-s by fai the largest agricultural 
imjilement industry iiidlie world It^ outjiut has in¬ 
creased tMent v-fi\'e-f(i|(l siiici' I s,)o And four-liftfis of the 
inachiiics produced aie retained in the 1 iiiteii Stales. 
In IS.'io the valia of 11c ^,igi u ult iiral machines and 
imjileiiients possessed hv tie .Vineiican farmers came to 
SI r;l.r)S7 (Pis In l!)|o their' v.alue amounted to 
Sl,2(i5„l-iy,7sii, having increased eightfold Without 
th;it might}' increase ly labour-saving machinery the va<lt 
augineniat ion of I he y\men('an crojis would, of course, 
have been imiiossihle 
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The prosperity of America’s agriculture is due not so 
much to the vastness of the natural rcsoilrces as to the 
eij^ergy and ability of llie Airierii^an peojile, and partioi- 
larly (o tlie employment of labour-saving nuuliineiy. 
The Encydopadtn Brilnnniai stales under the heading 
“ Agriculture ”; 

Since IS7i) the most important factors in the develop¬ 
ment of AiiKTiea's .igricullur(‘ have been the employment 
of more scientific methods of production and tlie more 
exfeiisivo use^of machineiy. ... A really scientific 
plough was ])ract iealJy. unknown Iteforc lS7u. Thirty 
years latei' tlie large farins (T tlie Pacific States were 
ploughed, harrow(■(! and sowed with wheat in a single 
operation by 5(1 liorse-powar traction engines drawing 
ploughs, harrows and jir(“ss drills Since 1,S5() there has 
been a transition from the sickle and the scythe to a 
machine that in oni' operation mows, threshes, cleans and 
sacks the wheat, and in five minutes after touching the 
stai^dinggrain has it ready for the market. Hay-stackers, 
potato ])lanters and diggers, feed chojipers and grinders, 
manure-spreaders, check-row corn-planters and ditch- 
digging machines are some of the common labour-saving 
dovdees. 

By the gsth of •August. 1907, the I'nifed States Patent 
Ofiice had issued ]iatcnts for llJ,2|g h.arvesting ina,chines, 
0,352 t hreshers, (),0so liari'ows and diggers, 9,0t9 sci'ders 
and jfiaiiters, and 13,171 iiloiighs. In the manufacture 
of agricultural machineiy the Pnited States leads tin' 
world. The total value of t he iifiplements and machiiUTV 
used by fanners df the United States in IS.so was 
$400,520,055; in ISllo, ,S 194,247,407 . in 1900. .$701,201,5.50 
—a gain in tliis last di'cade of 54 pi'V cent. The total 
value of the implemi'iits duid machineiy manufactured 
in l«5o was SO,S42,on; in ISKO, .S0.s,()40,480: in 1890, 
$81,271,051 ; in 1900, $101,207,428 These figures, how¬ 
ever, are a \ery jioor indication of the actual use of 
machinery, on account of the rajiid decrease in prices 
following its manufacture on a n?bre exlimsive scal^' and 
hy improved nielhods. • ^ 

The efiectspf the new agricult ure are appai'cnt from tliii 
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following 'figures: By the methods of 1830 it required 
64 hours and, 15 'minutes of man-labour and cost $3.71 
to produce an acre of wiu'at: liy (he iiudliods emploj^ed 
in ISiK'i It requireil 3 liours and eS minutes of man-lahGur 
and cost 73 cents. To jiioducc an acre ol barley in 1830 
requinal 63 hours of man-labour and cost $3..79; in 
181)6 it required 3 hours and 43 minutes and cost 60 cents. 
An acre of oats ]n'odnced by tin' methods of I S3o n-quired 
66 hours and I .a iniuutes of man labour and cost $3.73; 
the methods of l,s!)3 re(|nirid only 7 houis and (i minute.s 
and cost $I o7. \\ itii the same unit of lalKUir the 

averagi' quantity of all leading crojis ])roduced by modern 
methods is about five tinu s as great as that ]ndduced by 
the methods enqiloyed in 1 8.70. and the cost of jiroduction 
is reduced by one half 

The Americans h.ive revolutionised agriculture With 
the powerful macliiiu'ry inviiited, manufactured and 
cmployeil liy them, tlie productive ]io\\cr of the agri¬ 
cultural worker has in .some directions been increased 
twenty-fold and moie , • 

The exjiaiision of America's agricultural jiroduction 
has been jnodigious and it has bi-eii universal It ha.s 
been duo to the rapid increase of the jKqiul.it nVii through 
births tind immigration, to the jiosses.sion of ininierou.s 
well-managed railways, to clieaj) freights, to the increas¬ 
ing use of labour-saving niachineiy. to the tlourisliing 
condition of the .American mannfact iiring industries, 
which provided agrieiiRure with leady and ojiulcnt 
inarkefs, to thejrowerful agncnltnral I'hai hiiierv industry 
and last, but not least, to the fosloiing earegif the Ameri¬ 
can Government vliich jirot/'cted and advanced the 
agricultural interests in eve ry jiossible way. 

Britain might, ami should, learn from -Ainerica’s 
example. Unfortunately, agriculture has been sadly 
neglected, not only in the United Kingdom, but in th6 
outlylfig parts of the Umpire as well. Throughout the 
Empire production, atid especially agricultural production, 
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has been largely disregarded, while comiherce and 
specnlation hav(i been encouraged. * Tlvroughout the 
Empire production, and es])ecially agricultural produc- 
TiSn, ha.s b(>en saciifued to the pursuit of paper profits 
and of pa]H'i' wealth, and th(> interest- of the country to 
that of the towns. Although the British Em])ire has an 
area which is more t han four times as large as that of the 
United States, far fewaT wliite ])eo])le ar(“ working on the 
land in the Bniiure tliari in the fanted States Even 
Germany maintains within her nari'ow borders a larger 
number of white agricult unsts than the whole of the 
British Ihnpire, although the latter is eiglity times as 
ext(‘nsi\-e as the foiTUU'. Agiiculture is iiisuflieiently 
develojied not only in (Jre.it Britain, hut also in the 
Dominions ()f the jiojmlation of all Australia, fully one- 
third live in dll' ovei-crow (led cajiitals, while half of the 
pojuilation of Victoria live m IMelbourne, and half of th(‘ 
popylation of New South Wales in Sydney 'J'hat is an 
unheaTthy and a. dejiloiahle state of afi'.iirs. 

How gi'ossly the agricultural resources of the United 
Kingdom have been neglected is clearly proved by the 
following most extraordinary comparison; 

Viiilcil Kiiujiloin. Germanj). 

JoT.s-. Aeics. 

Total area .. .. 77.721,250 133,085,0(10 

Culnvated area . . . . 4(),0'31.(>37 78,032.139 

Woods and loiest* , . 3,009,070 34,272,841 

I’KOIU'CTION IN 1912. 



I’inlrd Kingdom. 

German!/. 


'J'ons. 

Tans. 

Wheat and rye . . 

1,508,700 

15,958,900 

barley 

1.320,400 

3,482,000 

Oat.s 

2,91^>.000 

8,520,200 

Potatoes . , 

5,720,342 

50,209,5110 

Hay 

14,021,2^2 

30,524,915 
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1 - 


United Kingdom. 

Germany. 



'Tons. 

Tons. 

OalUo 


11,914,(135 

20,182,021 

Cows 


4.4(iU,Slfi 

10.914.283 

Ilor.'cs 


Xot iLsci'i 1 iiinablc 

4,523,059 

Pigs 


3,9'I2.549 

21.923.707 

Shec)> 


2S.9G7,4y5 

5,803,445 


Tli(‘ gi^aiilic (lilTfroncc in ])i ndiu't icii in (rcnnany’s 
favour .allows how va>tly Btiti^li agricnlt in.il jiroduction 
may lx- nii reaped to tlie giaait a.dvaulagc of llu* agri¬ 
cultural pojnd.ifion of the nation a whole 

The feudal tige i> jia^l. Feudal tenure of land is not 
eomjtal ihle with dellioei'aey ai'd with modem prodiietiou. 
British agrieultiin- should, without d< lay. he placed from 
a feudal on a freehold ha.sis ni the United Kingdom and 
throughout the Fni])ne, and it' de\i-lopiiient should be 
])romoted by the geiu-ral fo'terine ol piodiietion. by the 
org<uiisation of iiidu'tiv. by a wise )iolie\ of migration 
a,iid jairal settlement, by the piovi-ion of ehea]> traiisjrjrl, 
e.'jieeially I'ailways. and of stoiage laeilities et( . by the 
creation of ehea]) rural credit l.iy the provision of the best 
seientilie organisations and. if necessary, by tm. imposi¬ 
tion of protective tarills 

A Gl.v.nci; into Tin; Ftn't iu; 

'J’he develojiment of the latent resources of the world 
by labour-saving mai hniery has only begun 'The }iresent 
outfit of industries will probably be comjiletely out of 
date within a decade or two Before long eiectrieily may 
become the jirepouder.riit motive force, although coal 
will remain indisjicnsable in many industries, especially 
in iron-sinelting. 'The electric i uireiit has many advan¬ 
tages over r-oal. and once more the United Stales may 
revolutionise llie'indiist/ial methods ol the woild. 

'J'be powicr ol labour-saving luaidinieiy employed ill the 
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United States is stupendous. The horse-powers used 
were, according to the Analyst of June 8, 1 !}14, as follows: 


ilvrse-l’owcrs. 


Einjiloyctl in in;iu\if:u-(uriu|^ 

.. 1 9,400,0(1(1 

Klccdic lit^lit .‘iiicl jHiwcr slat inns . . 

7,700,000 

Sina‘t and (•l(Mdnc laduavs 

:i,4oo,ooo 

Stcaiii 1 aihs ay^ 

.70,000,000 

Minc>. and ({iiaiii<‘s . . 

.7,000,000 

VarioU's 

,7,400,000 

Tntal 

'JO.<100,000 

Motel vtdiich-'' 

. . 22.,700,000 

(iiand 'Total * 

. u;j,400. 00(1 


Of all the llOI■^(■-]^ou^■I^-. le-ed in tlie laiiled States, 
about T.'i, 000.(100 dejx iid ujaui energy geiurated from 
coal. A< eoi(luig to the present st.ue ot geological know¬ 
ledge, the I'niti'd States ])osse^.^ the hulk of the world's 
coal, as 1 have shown in the jirevious eliajjter. 'I’lie 
Aiii^M'-ans aie a far-sighted, aetne people Although 
they ])Ossess the most gigantic stores of coal in the world, 
they do not wish to exliaust them prematurely. They 
mean to economise then irrejilaeiable coal as f,ir as 
possible, while (treat llntain is exjjorting as much as 
she can. llajipily. the Ldiited States possess an alter¬ 
native and nie.xhaust ible source of [lower in their numerous 
waterfalls In a re[)or( written by IMr. M. (J. Leighton, 
the CliK'f llydrographer of the United States Geological 
Survey, iind jiubli.s*lied in the Rejiort of the National 
Conservation.t.'omniission, we read. 

It is found that the total^iower available in the surveyed 
portions, including storage, is about r)3,nnn,0(K) horse- 
powder. If this be considered as one-fourth, to eorre.spond 
with the portion of the country surveyed, the total power 
(Jf the country, with practical maximum storage, w'lll bo 
about 212,(inn,on(i horsc>-power. 

* The second method of computalioji involves considcra 
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tion of the increase of powei' available fi'om storage in the 
several portions oV the country in which surveys have 
been made, and applyitig the ratio of iticrcaso to un- 
surveyed and similai- country in tlios(‘ regions. The 
topographical surveys, wlnle they cover only one-fourth 
of the total area of the country, have nev(>rthi-less been 
prosecuted in all .sections so that the storage data are 
a})pheable to all ])hysiographie tyiies that are comprised 
within the United States, Ap])lying the infoi'ui.ition in 
this way. we obtain a grand total of I’.'io.soo.ooo horse¬ 
power. which, it appears to the writer, is a more accurate 
figure tlian that obtained by tlie first method 

In any case, therefore it may he assumed with confi¬ 
dence that. Mere all jir.acticable storage sites utilised and 
the water projierly ajijilieil. there might be established 
eventually in the country a total pocici installation of at 
least 200 , 000 .lion horse-poiier. and probably much more. 

’J'he United .states have in resci ve a sujier.ilmndance 
of Mater-powei, and the deni,mil that iiic.xliaustible 
water-jiover should be made to leplace exhau't ihlc^ ^'Oal 
IS rapidly giowing, esjiecially as elia tricily generated from 
waterfalls has many advantages over coal 'I’lii .Monthly 
Bulletin of the New York Ulia'inber of Coni',nerce for 
February, 191S, contained a paper entitled " The ABC of 
Water-Power,’’ which stilted: 

Two cubic feet of water, uliu li weigh one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, by falling a distance of only six feet 
wiU produce one liorse-poner of energy. Falling water 
in early day.s was used to turn wateivwheels whil'li pro¬ 
vided the necessary horse-power to operate near-by 
factoiies. chiefly flour mills. Now the faliing water is 
guidi-d by concrete puistocks Xu powerful water turbines, 
which whirl great electric generators, and the horse¬ 
power thus developed in form of clt-ctrie cuirent i.s trans¬ 
mitted for hundreds of miles over small cop|ier wires to 
cities and towns, where it is used to operate great inanuv 
faetiiring plants, ,ruu sBteet railways, and furnish light 
and hbat The jilants jvhicli prodin:c electricity in this, 
way are known a.s Hydro-Electric plant.s. 
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Hydro-Electric plants cost more and ta^e longer to 
instal than steam plants, but Hydro-Electric plants have 
these advantages: the cost per horse-power of energy 
produced is less, and increased output does not call for a 
corresjionding increase of fuel or labour. The amount 
that is iK'ci ssary to s('1 aside annually to cover charges 
for de])i-eciation for Hydro-Eli'ctrie plants is estimated to 
be not more than onc'-third to ouc-half of that necessary 
with a steam ])la.nt of like capa.city. . . 

It is well sard that water-power is unlike most otlier 
natural resources in that it is not diminislied by use, nor 
is it conserve(l by non-use Coal which is not used to-day 
remain-' to lx- used hercarter, but tlie energy of water 
which is allowed to flow Ipv' unused neither decreases nor 
increa.ses the futiin- supply, but is irretrievablj' lost. 
Our supj'ily of coal—tlie principal source of energy — 
while vast, is not unlimited. It is estimated that sev'on 
to fourteen and even seventeen and one-half tons of coal 
is consumed in producing one liorse-power. The utilisa¬ 
tion of water power results in the saving of this coal for 
future use. In other words, the real waste of water- 

ft 

power IS its non-use. . 

In an article in the Ehrtrlrdl World for June 2.'!, 1917, 
entitled " Why Hydro-Klcctric Devclopnieut Lags,” 
Hugh L t'oojicr treated statistically the rek-ase in man¬ 
power, coal tonnage, railway facilities and capital that 
would result from the utilisation of the water horse-power 
wasted in the United States. He estimates that 7-to,000 
men would be released for other industries or for agri¬ 
culture if ;!r),(i(i(i,0(i(i horse power for one year were 
dcvelo^icd hydro-electrieally instead of by the equivalent 
process of coal fiombiistion. Every rit) horse-power 
developed hydro-electrically releases one man. The 
change woiiht further effect a saving of 280,00(1,000 tons 
of coal and 0o0,oo0 freight* ears necessary to haul the coal 
—or foil! times the lupnber needed to supply the freight- 
car .shortage of March, 1917. 

Already many important Amcfican industries, such as 
the agricultural implement iiirfustry, the autoftiobile 
mdustry, the boot atid shoe industry, the clothing ii^dus- 

8 
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tr}’, the fox'indry and machine-sho]) industry, an^ many 
others, are based' mainly on electric power. Steam- 
power is rapidly being replaced by electric powta-. Before 
long steam railways may be as rare in the United States 
as Intrse tramways 

It shcnild be obsei vecl that I lie wntei (xiuer of t he 
British Kmpire far exeeeds lli.if of tiic United States. 
The water-power of Canada alone is supposed to .ipprnxi- 
mate. or ('ven to c xeeed, t hat of t he Unite d States. 

The facts and fiLmre- eiveii in I liese pages show that I he 
Utiiteil Slates o\v(‘ then uonderful progress in ]io|)ulalion, 
wealth and power not to their n,dural resources -which, 
though magnifieeiit. are probably inferior to those owned 
fiy the British Hm])ire -but to the wise and (-nergetic 
develojimeiit of their resomia - by the .\ni('iiean Govern¬ 
ment and per>ple The American Government and 
people ha’Ce not followed a cosmopolitan |>oliey, iiijt a 
national one They have not followed a policy of /ui.s'.scg 
/r/irr of ainilcs.s drift, favourable to the tinaneicr. the 
spi'culator. the middle-man, the (‘xploiter nor a policy of 
n'sf riet ion wit h reg.ard to bot h ]iopiilal ion and jirodiiet ion. 
They have followed a policy of energetic action favourable 
to Jiroducton. wlu<h. after .all. is dictated by common 
sense. Hence they have attracted immigrants by all 
means in their power, ;ind have developefl their magnifi¬ 
cent natuial resources to the full ‘I'hey have jmrsued 
neither a siiort sighted jiolii v recomniendeil fiy economic 
(loetniiaircs and (ommereiid profit-sn.ateliers, by un- 
jirodtietive spiaulators and middlemen, nor an e([ually 
short-sight(-d jioliey favourable to some clamorous section 
of the inhabitants, but ruinous to the nation as a whole. 
They havt: wisely pursued a great and truly nationti 
jioliej , and have (levelojied rial ional jiroduet ion as a whole 
and in all its luanoiies. Thus the United States haVc 
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become the largest producers among the nations of the 
world of many valiuablo minerals, suc*li a.« coal, iron ore, 
copper, silv(^r, zine, lead. sulj)hur, pelioleum, and the 
largest producers of various forest: productions, especially 
of timber. They have become foremost among tlio 
nations of llic world in many agricultural production.s, 
such as whca:l, maiz(g oats, tobacco, cotton, (vattle, pigs. 
They have likewise become the greatest producers in the 
world of many manufa.C'tured articles, such a.s pig-iron, 
steel, woollen goods, silk goods, rubber goods, leather, 
boots, paper, clothing, cutlery, clocks and watches, glass, 
soap, furmlui'c. motor-ciirs, electrical machinerv. of 
labour-saving ma.idiines of every kind, and jiossibly of 
cotton goods, and before long they may be the largest- 
shipbuilders in the world as well. England’s industrial 
paramountey is gone. The United States have taken 
their place However, the .British race may recover 
itsijj^rmer great position by energetically developing the 
unrivalled n'sources of the Empire. 

The intention of the Americans to rejilacc .steam-power 
based on ?oal by electrical energj^ based on water-power 
shows the vastm-ss of America's industrial plans and the 
greatness of America's industrial future. The United 
States know no standing still They are not satisfied 
with the methods employed by their grandfathers. They 
have no fossilised industries, such as may be found in 
Great "Britain. They r(‘cogiiiso that the essence of 
industry is progre.ss, is change. America’s future pro¬ 
gress in jiroduction and in^wealth will probably put into 
the shade her past advance. Man has only begun to 
enlist all the sciences’in the service of industry. The 
British Empire is more than four times as large as the 
Wnited States, and its resources jire more varied and are 
probably tar greater than those po’ssess(>d by the Rejiublic 
the West . If the groat ImperiaBresources .should be 
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developed with American energy, by American methods,' 
and in arcorda<ticeSvith the precedents set by the Ameri¬ 
can Government and people, the wealtli of the United 
Kingdom and of the British Empire will increase at & 
incredibly fast rate, and future generations may be as 
surprised at the low cost of the present War as men living 
now are surprised at the low cost of the British wars of 
the eighteenth century and of the twenty years’ struggle 
with Napoleonic France. Britain's jiresent wealth may 
seem to future generations pitiable poverty. The pro.s- 
perts of the British Empire are houndless'if the War be 
brought to a victorious end, and if the unfathomable 
latent wealth of the Empire be developed with American 
energy and wisdom 



CHAPTER V 


THE INEFFKAENCY OP BRl'ri.slI IXDU3TRIAL 
rR0])U('T10N^--~TIIE POSSIBILITY OF 
TREBLINC OFTPr'l' * 

The United Kingdom and (he British Empire (-an best, 
pay off tlie gigantic debt vvhicti is a.ceiimnlating owing to 
tlie War. aiuiVhieh may grow to an almost unimaginable 
figure, by increasing jirojluction to (lie utmost and by 
developing with the greatest energy the boundless le- 
sources with which Providence has (uidowcd them. Thus 
Britain's wealth and national income may be enlarged 
.so rapidly and so vastly that the cost of the War may 
seem as insignificant to future generations as the cost of 
(hii^'ighteenfh-ccntury war, and even that of the twenty 
years' struggle with Napoleonic Prance, appears to men 
of (he present age. 

In the f i-evious chapter 1 have shown (hat. (treat Britain 
and the Emiiire may profit from America's example by 
developing raiiidly the inland transport system and 
agriculture in the I’nited Kingdom and the whole 
Emjiire, and that population and general wealth and 
well-being of ^Motherland and daughter-States may be 
immeasurably inciAased by the policy of extending and 
improving the railways and canals, providing cheap 
transport and jiromoting, the rural industries with all 
the means which science, organi.sation and finance have 
placed at man’s disptfsal, a policy which has been sadly 
neglected in the past. In (he following pages I shall 
•ndeavour to show that the iivinufaeturing industries, 
which are the principal resource of the inhabitantfi*of the 

l^roui The Nineteenth Century and jffter, November, liilS. 
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United Kingdom, have been as much neglected as the 
British transport system and British agriculture, that 
the British industries also stand in need of far-reaching 
reforms, and I shall show the direction in which the 
British peoples may learn from the American manu¬ 
facturing industries and from American manufacturing 
methods as well. 

It is very widely believed that the American people 
owe their enormous wealth mainly to the great extent of 
their territory and to the wondei'ful. vast and varied 
resources of the soil; that the bulk of tlieir income is 
derived fiom their powerful rimal industries, their wealthy 
mines and their extensive forests. The United States 
have undoubtedly been singularly blessed by Nature. 
Among the nations of the world the American people are 
the largest producers of wheat, maize, oats, tobacco, 
cotton, cattle, pigs, timber, coal, iron ore, copper, silver, 
zinc, lead, sulphur, petroleum, etc. Although the U/vted 
States pos.sess a world-dominating position in some of the 
most valuable foodstuffs and in some of the most precious 
raw materials, the principal source of t he countr'y's wealth 
lies, not in its fields, forests and mines, but in its factories. 
The colossal income of the people, which is at lea.st tliree 
times as great as that of the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom, is chiefly won, not in the vast expan.scs of their 
plains and mountains, but within the narrow limits of 
their towns. This may be see?i fi'om the following 
official figures; 


V.4LUE OF PkODL'CTIiIs IX lOOti-lOlO, 


Manufacturing industiies 

Agriculture 

Mining 

I'i^’'o.«try .. •.. •*.. 

ri-lieries (1908) •.. 

TotaJ .. .,. 


Doh. 

20,672,051,870 

8,498,311,413 

1,992,431,412 

684,479,859 

65,567,566 


31,942,841,209 
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It #11 be noticed that in 1910 the productions of the 
American manufacturing industries Represented a value 
which was almost, twice as great as that of the productions 
6i agriculture, mining, forestry and fisliing combined. 

Many EnglishmeJi still believe that. Great- Britain is the 
greatest iiKlustrial country in the world. That belief, 
which has been fostered by i)arty politicians and p.seudo- 
economistsof the h/j.s.sc’/nire school, is totally unfounded. 
Until lately the jn-oduetivity of the British industries 
was unknown. Statesmen, economists and others 
interested in ^'eononiic facts had to rely upon guesswork. 
Many endeavoured to jiiove the supremacy of Britain’s 
industries by means of the delusive export figures. In 
1907 a t'ensus of Bioduetion for the United Kingdom wa.s 
taken for the first time. Hence a fairly exact comparison 
can at last be instituted between British and ,4merican 
industrial production. The age of industrial fiction is 
gnijdually being replaced by that of industrial fact. 

While the first British Census of Production relates to 
the year 1007, the eighth American Census of Production 
--the first was taken a.s early as 18'lO --relates to the year 
1909. The intiuval of two years between the two Cen¬ 
suses is so small that the result obtained may in fairness 
be compared. Perhaps it would be best that in the future 
British Censii.ses would be made to coincide in date with 
the American ('ensuscs According to the two official 
documt'iits, Amerit'an and British industrial production 
was in 19o7 and 1 909 as follows: 

No of Value of 

J]'or/,erK. J'roducU. 

Unitod Statos, private iilunufactur- £ 

iiig iiiduRtries only. Ill 190!) .. 6.(115.040 4,134.412.000 

JInited Kiiif;dom, uidu.si.ries of all 
kinds, iiududiMj; ilie ]ii odiiet mil ol 
public utilines, suc^ as gas and 

waterworks, etc., in 1907 .. 6,1(19,74:6 1,617,340,000 
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It will bJ' observed that the number of worferl" in the 
American induftrids was only 10 per cent, greater than 
that of the British industries, while the value of their 
productions was more than two and a lialf times as great. 
In other words, one American industrial worker had, on 
the broadest average, as great an oiitj)ut. measured at 
whole.sale prices, as had from two to three Biilisli \sorkers. 
Some whole.sale prices of manufactured goods are slightly 
higher in the United States than in England and some 
arc slightly lower. On an average the uliolesale. but 
not the retail, price level is almo.st identiOil in tlie two 
countries. Hence exjmrted Aineiiean goods can. and do, 
compete freeh' with British goods, not only in neutral 
markets, but in the Briti.sh home market as well The 
higher price of American goods, when bought retail in 
the United States, is due to the greater cost of retailing 
in tliat country, owing to higher wages for shoj»-a'^istant.s, 
etc. It follows that one American worker produced 
approximately as much as from tuo to three British 
workers. Probably the average American uorker pro¬ 
duced at least three times as much, as will jjrcsently be 
shown. This superiority in individual production is a 
most interesting and most important factor which will be 
discu.s.scd farther on 

Comparison.s of the totals given would seem to show 
that the industrial production of the United States is 
two and a half times as great as that of the United King¬ 
dom. In reality it is considerably greater. The British * 
Census total sums up the monej' value of all indu.strial 
activities. It includes not onfy all factory production,, 
but dwarf industries, non-factory production, carried on . 
in shops and private houses, as well. In addition it 
include.s the value of houses built and of house repairs, o% 
laundrf work dofie, of'railways, telegraphs and tele¬ 
phones constructed o{ repaired, of th'o work done by the* 
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productive national and municipal services sfcch as war¬ 
ship-building by the Government, municipal gas and 
water works, etc., all of which are left out of the American 
total. Lastly, it includes the production of mines and 
quarries. In giving the Biifisli total for comparison with 
the American total, I have d(alucted the value produced 
by the mines and (iiiaiTie.--, which is omitted from the 
American figure, but 1 have iireserved the large item of 
public utilities, .such as gaswoiks. waterworks, etc., 
because some of these services are in ])rivatc hands in the 
United States! and appeal', therefore, under the heading 
of Private Industries in tlie Ameiican Census. The 
American total sums uj) duly the jiroduction of factories 
in the accepted sense of the word It e.xpressly excludes 
not only the jiroduee of the public services, but also the 
laundry industry, the important item of hoiisc-building 
and rejiairing, and all those non-factory industries which 
are officially described in the United States as "Hand 
nmrNei ghbonrhood Industries." The latter alone jiro- 
duced in 1900, when they were sjx'cially accounted for, 
£,318,045.H(in worth of udods. If we add to the American 
total this important sum and deduct from the British 
total the large values produced by the housebuilders and 
repairers and bj- the productive undertakings of the 
8tat e and of t he munici])alit ies, and the various other items 
which do not ajijiear in the American total, it will be 
clear that in 19o7d9o9 the manufacturing industiiea of 
the United States produced at least three times as much 
as the manufacturing industries of the United Kingdom, 
and that all the industrial activities of the United 
States produced likewise at least three times as much 
as all the industrial activities of the British Isles. 
The fact that American indu.strial production was in 
1907-1990 at least three limes as greht as British in- 
SuRtrial production’cannot be ‘gajn.said. Britain has 
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lost her ibrmer industrial supremacy to the United 
States. 

In the British and in the American Censuses of Pro¬ 
duction the numerous industries for whicli statistics are 
given are divided into a few large groups. Let us now 
compare the British and American industries by groups. 
As the grouping lias not been absolutely identical in the 
two countries, some rearrangement was necessary to 
make the results fairly comparable. The rearrangement 
effected yields the foDowing comparative and comparable 
data: 

British a\i> American iNnesTiUAi. PRonrcTioN in 
19(17-1909. 


-Manufacture ol fnod. drink, and 

( nUed Siaief: 
tn ]90(i 

£ 

J’ntted King¬ 
dom tn 1907. 

£ 

tobacco . 


197,734,000 

Iron and steel and their products. 

inclusive of land vehicle.-, rail- 



way vehicles, railway repair 
shops, shipbuildmc, agricult Ural 

and electrical macliinery, etc. 

•924,704,000 

J75,196,000 

Textiles and clothing 

612.;i9S,000 

441.5.54,000 

Timber and Woodworking Trade- 

:):!7,(i.7.'i,ooo 

40,390,000 

Leather and Lealhei goods 

1!*S,,743.000 

34,928,000 

Paper and printing 

235,8,77,000 

01,308,000 

Chemicals . . 

30.5,320,000 

7,5,032,000 

Stone, clay and gla.ss (exclusive of 

building and repairing) 

100,347,000 

29,608,000 

Productions of metal, exclusive of 

< 

• 

iron and steel .. 

248,082,000 

93,466,000 

Various 

280,138.000* 

34,564,000 


« 

While the production of the textile and clothing trades 
w'as 40 per cent, greater in the UiTitcd States than in the 
United Kingdom, that of the American iron and steel, 
industries was nearly tjvo and a half times as great tiB 
that ef the British. The production of the other metal 
industries was more lhan two and a half times as great i&' 
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America as in the United Kingdom; that oi the stone, 

clay and glass-working industries more than three 
and a half times as great; and that of paper and printing 
nearly four times as great. The output of chemicals in 
America exceeded t hat of the United Kingdom more than 
four times, and that of manufactured food, drink and 
tobacco more tlian five times. That of leather and 
leather goods was more tlian five and a half times, that 
of the wood-woi'king industries was seven times, and that 
of the not classified industries more tlian eight times as 
great in the Ufiited States as in Great Britain. In giving 
the total of the stone, cla}' and glass-working industries, 
I have deducted from the British figures the value of 
building and rcjiairing, as corresponding figures are not 
included in the .American total I have not been able 
to obtain the American building and repairing totals, 
but only the cost of the American buildings rai.sed in the 
fiftjNone principal cities. Their value compared as follows 
with that of tin* buildings erected in the whole of the 
United Kingdom 

Value (It uiuliiing- laiM-d iii litly-euc priiu'ipal £ 

United .States cities only m 1!)09 . .. . . 1,54.187,000 

Value of liiiildma' raised in the whole ot the I'liiled 

Kingdom ill 1007 ., .. .. .. .. .'19,378,000 

The. value of .American buildings constructed in the 
fifty-one great towns atone was nearly four times as large 
as that"of the Briti«h buildings erected in the whole of the 
United Kingdom If figures were available for the 
whole of the United States, the value of the American 
building operat ions would probably be at least five time.s 
as great as that of tho British building operations. It is 
worth noting that New York and Brooklyn <il^e con¬ 
structed in 1909 buildings to the value of £50,06.^,000, a 
figure which exceeds that for tlie whole of the United 
Kingdom by more than 25 per c^nt^ 
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The sa^riority in production possessed by the gre&t 
American industries over I he British industries is obviously 
overwhelming. This impression i.s strengthened by com¬ 
paring a few representative individual iiidustrie.s of the 
two countries ■ 



IniU’d 
Stdlfs 
'in 1900. 

I'nitcd 

Kinqdom > 

in 19(17. 

ujterioi'il 

Sliipbiiildiiifr and re- 

£ 

a 


puirin^ cx(•lu^ivo ol 
wiirsliips . . 

14,072,(1(10 

4!,039,0ooHni 

dl .'Mnld 

('ottoii ^roods 

12.5,078,0(l(' i;!2.0(10,(((((( 

d*’,, 

Dyeing and finisliing 
textiles 

10,711.000 


S'’,, 

Brewing and niahing 

; 82,010.000 

07 . 2 . 54,000 Aincric.tn 25' 

Soap and randies 

1 22,8!)8,000 

12,707.000 

- 1 

(’ocoa. cliocolate and 
confectionerv 

31.437,000 

10.171.00o 

0 

Matclie.s 

2.271,000 

802.0(.(0 

‘>J 

Paini. eolours and 
varnish 

i 24,978,000 

9,127,000 

2f 

Railway (carriages and 
wa^pons . . 

1 24,740.000 

9,850.000 

2.1 

Pen.s and pencils 

2,5.39,000 

' 791.000 


Hats and caps 

10,598,((00 

5.256.((00 

;• 

Clothing 

,190.566,000 

e2,169,0((0 


Glass and glassware 

18,419,000 

4,890.(K»O 

31 

:!.( 

Cement 

i 12,041,000 

3,621,000 

Loatber tanning and 
dressing 

i : 

! 65,r>7r>,000' 

18,289,000 

H 

Paper 

' 53,531.000 

13,621.00(( 

4 

Gloves 

4.726.000 

1,056,000 

4i 

Hosiery 

4(1.029.000 

8.792,000 

. 4i 

Boots and shoes 

102.35!(,000 

20,095,000 

5 

Cutlery and tools .. 

10,653,000 

2,047,000 

5 

Cardboard hoxe.s 

10,970,000 

2.067,000 ■ , 

5i 

5i 

Wooden furniture ,. 

43,207,00(t 

7.684,000 

Butter and cheese .. 

54,911,000: 

10,164,000. 

5i 

6 

Fertilisers 

,20,794,000 

3/552,000 

Silk goods 

39.382,000, 

,5.345,000! 

n 

Pianos, organs, etc,.. 

17 , 957 , 000 ; 

1,805,000; 

91 

Firearms and Am- 
uiunitioti . . ^ . 

6f822,0()0 

677.000 ! 

10 

< llocks^and watches.. 

7 , 039 , 000 ; 

6I3,(J00| 

Hi 

14 

Motor-cars .. 

._ ?_ 

,4tf, 840,000! 

3,586,000l 

i . 
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The advocates of the policy of laisse.z faire frequently 
assort thut drvnt Brilain is the foreihost industria] 
nation in the v^orld. They habitually "prove” that 
reckless assertion by poiiititif,' to tlu' figures of England's 
foreign trade and to England’s supremacy in ship¬ 
building and the cotton industry. In the table given all 
the individual industries are included for which com- 
paralive data of output are available. They show that 
in 19(17-190!) the output of the Brifi.sh shipbuilding 
industi-y was tiiree times as great as that of the American 
shipbuilders, rnfortunatcly, it seems likely that Eng¬ 
land's ])aramountcy in shipbuilding may be transferred 
to the United States in consequence of the War. Besides, 
the shipbuilding industry is not as important as i.s 
generally believed. ]\feasiired by value, it represents 
only onc-foi’ticth of England’s industrial production. 
The yearly output of the cotton industry is more than 
thrw times as valuable as that of shipbuilding. In the 
cotton indusfr 3 ^ English production had in 1907-1909 an 
advantage of ncarlj' 5 ppr cent, over the United States, 
while the'British dyeing and finishing of textiles had an 
advantage of nearly 8 per cent. In the.se two industries 
England’s superiorit j' was infinitesimal, and had probably 
disappeared before the \Var. In brewing and malting 
the Americans were only 25 per cent, ahead of the British, 
but in all the other industries enumerated America’s 
superiority over tt’ie United Kingdom was very great, 
ranging from twofold in the case of soap and candles, 
cocoa, chocolate and coivfectioneiy, in the making of 
which little skill is lequired, to a fivefold American 
superiority in boots and shoos, cutlery, turniture, etc., to 
a nyre than sevenfold superiority in silk manufactures 
a> a more than ninefold superiority in pianos and organs, 
and to a fourtecnfojd superiority in motor-cars.* It is 
significant that, shipbuilding excopted, England’^ in- 
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^ . *' 
dustrial position is strongest in those ind<istries which 

arc carried on by 1 lie eiienpi'st, and largely by female and 

juvenile, labour, and that America's .su])criority is 

greatest in those industries which require the highest 

degree of scientific organisation, the most perfect and the 

most powerful machinery, and the greatest technical 

skill. 

Now let u.s study the jirogress of some American 
industries since IS.'iO, the year when the tir.''t Industrial 
Census was taken: 


Tear 


1850 

19H-ini5 


Between I8.t0 and 1914-191,') the population of the 
United States increased fourfold, the number of'industrial 
wage-earners sevenfold, and the value of their industrial 
productions no less than twenty-four-fold. During the 
period under consideration the value of output increased 
thi ■ee and a half times as fast as the number of the workers. 
In other W'Ords, the average production per worker, 
measured by value, was in HHo three ind a half times as 
great as it was in 1850. However, as the prices of most 
manufactured goods have been greatly reduced since 
1850, the quantity of goods produced per worker has 
increased considerably more than three and a half-fold, 
notwithstanding the great shortening of working hours. 
Mechanical progress has evidently more than quadrupled 
the productive power of the average American factory 
worker since the middle of the last century. 


rn,led stain' "f 1 I’aOn-of art 

Fopulatum. 

‘ harne.ri.. \ ProduHs. 


23,191,876 

98.646,491 


957,059 

7,036,337 


T)oU. 

1,019,106,616 

24,246,434,724 
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It is very interesting, to follow the development of some 
of the American industries in detail. 




|PKOI)tiCT10N 

OF— 


Year. 

Piq-hov. 

Cotton Goods. 

W oollen 
Goods. 

Silk Goods. 

_ 

1 

1 

Tone. 

Dole. 

Dole. ■ 

Dole. 

1850 . .1 

,563.75 5 

61,869,184 

48,608,779 

1,809,476 

1860 .. ; 

821.2^^3 

115,681.774 

73,454,000 

6,607,771 

1870 . 

1.665 .179 

177,489,739 

190,257,262 

12,210,662 

1880 . .1 

3.83 '5.t91 

192,090,110 

238,085,686 

41,033,045 

1890 . .. 

9,20-2,703 

267,981.724 

270,527,511 

87,298,454 

1900 , .! 

13,78 9,242 

339,200,320 

296.990,494 

107,2,56.258 

1910 . . 

27,30 3,567 

628,391,813 

■ .507.166,710 

196,911,677 

1915 .., 

30,96-6,1,52* 

: 701,301,000 

464,249,813 

254,011,000 


—I 


Since the production of woollen goods has in¬ 

creased tei ifold, that of cotton goods eleven and a half¬ 
fold .that ‘of pig-iron fifty-five-fold and that of silk goods 
one hunf* rjd and fifty-fold. In 18.50 American produc¬ 
tion in ’ iolhe.se was quite insignificant compared with 
British "prl'duction. Mow the United States are by far 
the larf^yst prodiicer.s in tlie world of iron and steel and 
of file 'goods made from them, of woollen goods and silk 
goods,“and very likely their cotton industry has by now 
overt'^aken that of Great Britain as well. 

In'' 1840 England introduced Free Trade. Mr. Cobden 
had assured his jiolltical and industrial opponents and all 
fhoi^o who doubled the wisdom of that policy that Eng- 
laiifd’s industrial supremacy was unchallenged and un- 
chJdlengable; that England “was, and always would 
refmain, the workshof) of the world" At that time- 
iJngland mined two-thirds of the world's coal, produced 

W * The figures for 1013 have been yiven,*aa the Wa* made 
^imorie.-in iron prodiielion iemporardy .abnormal. 
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two-t,birds of the world’s iron, wf'j yp two-thirds of 
the world’s cottdn, possessed t"'dj of the world’s 

shipping, etc Since then England joj;(, ij^r industrial 
parainounfcy, which she had ac(pi under the most 

rigid form of Protection, and Hie thiited States have 
taken lier filace as tlie world's ^ principal and most 
prosjieroiis maiuifactiirer. During tlr Prei'Trade period 
soiiu' British industries have prosjiere ,|,t and progressed, 
and others, sitcli as agrieultiirc. the si^]]. industry, etc,, 
have declined and decayed Progress is . ,, j,.rin of com- 
jiarison Progress is not alisoliite, hut is n dative. Com- 
jiared with the tremendous industrial adv.-.orcc made by 
the manufacturing industries of the Uiiitci j ,s(at(‘.s since 
1850 under high Protection, that of the Bri industries 
on the whole made during the same timi , under F'ree 
Trade is quite iiisignifieaiit. 

Bcfori' 1850 the Americans were a. natio,^o of frugal 
farmers. Since then tliey have become the gi _(.atest and 
the richest indnstria.) nation in the world. ’low pro¬ 
foundly social conditions and the life of the jk'u ,plo have 
been ailccted by this cliange may be gauged Blirom the 
following figures: iu 


PKonrcTios OF 


.l/cd's 

Clollnng. ('lolhtng 



l)oh 

Doh 

18,50 . . 

48,312,000 

1 

1860 . . 

80,831.000 

, 7,181,000 

1870 . . 

148,660,000 

12 , 901,000 

1880 . . 

209,548,000 

32,005,000 

1890 . . 

251,020,000 

68,1 64,000 

1900 . . 

276,717,000 

159,340,000 

1905 . . 

355,797,000 

247.662,000 

1910 . . 

^85,677A)('0 

;t84,752,000 

1915 f. 

.. ' 458,211,000 

473,888,000 


ng 

■•e 

-'ki- 

OS 

17,663,Ot an 
2,’i,6;i2,0iu;i)0 

68„522,00 ,0 
77,846,00' 0 

lll,743,00(d,) 
12.5,316,000„ a 
170,447,000: 
229,197,OOOi ' 
265,706,000 
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Year. 

Bread and 
Bakery 
Products. 

Conjee- 1 
iioriery. 

Bier. ‘ 

Cigars and 
CigareUes. 


ih'h. 

Doh 

Pols. 

Dots. 

1850 


!,<*oo 

.7.720.000 

1 

1800 .. 


,001) 

21.31 1.000 

9.009.000 

1870 ,. 


ir).i*2:^i*oo 

O.T.TOT.Ono 

33.374.000 

1880 


25,o:i7,ii<io 

|iiL(*r)S.(K*(i 

03.980,000 

1890 .. 

I2S 129 noil 

.‘).‘).|>H7,000 

I S2.732.00(1 

12;i ()!t3,000 


1 Tre.'iOO lino 

(10 (11 1 IIIMI 

23(KOi.').'*Of( 

I.")!* 0.70.0(*0 

UK)r» . 

2(i',i,.'>K:{,i)iiii 

ST Jt^7.ooo 

2')S 34(). <*(*** 

21-1 3 1 1.000 

1910 

00(1 

1 2,4.7l*<).'><*o 

37 1 730.00(1 

2 tio, 0 s,s.o 00 

1915 

II* 1 .NOfl.OOO 

1711 ,S-la ellll 

442 140.00(* 

3 I t,88-1,000 

Between 1 STio aid 1 ifl 5 tlu 

]ii 0 (^luct ion ()f men's 

clothes 

has men ased more than 

ninefold. 

hot between 

1 Still and 191-5 -tin 

re are no ti'sures foi- Is 

50 -the pro- 

duet lOi 

oi women 

( lot lies iner 

'o-ed moil 

than sixty- 

fivefold In 1 Mio 

till- industrial output 

of women's 

clot lies 

wa-s li's^ than one-ti'inli 

th.ii of men's clothes 


cvnlrii'ly «(irc ( liv.lly made at Iionic. 

In I 111.") I lie Amei'ie 111 wdineii were no longer dressed in 
home made elollle^, foi' I he indinfrial jivoduetion of 
womeiiA clothe'^ had oveiia,ken (hat of men's elothes. 
In ISTiO tli(' indusina.l ]iT'oduet loii of bread <u\d bak('ty 
products was (juite mseiinliea.iit d’lie thrifty Ameriean 
lioiise wives not only made then' own clot lies, but baked 
their own bread Since then the indiialrial jiroduetioii 
of bread, etc . lia.s ♦nereased nearly fortyfold 

The \'ast inervMse in the opuleiiee of the American 
peojile and the elian.ee which the rapid increase of wealth 
lias effected in the lives and habits of the people can be 
seen, furthermore, from the jirodiietiou of furniture, 
W'hieh between I Soli and 191a has arown flftocnfold, 
Cigars and cigarettes have taken the place of the cheap 
and pojiular ]U]ie. While the [irodnction of smoking 
Tobacco has increased eight and' a_half-fold since 

9 
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that of cignis and cigarettes has grown no less than 
thir(y-li\ e-fold‘(hiring tlie same iieriod. and tlie value of 
cigars and eigaretles einisnined is now double that of 
sinohing tobacco ^iiice ISaO (he piodnet ion of con¬ 
fectionery has increased Jifty-seven-fold and that of beer 
no less t ban s( vi nty-eight-lold (»i eonrse. in 1 he middle 
of last cent my a, good niaiy American housewives not 
only balled then bread and made their own clothes, lint 
bi'cwed tlieir Inisband's beci 

d’he far Is and figures sipijibed in these jiages jirove that 
(treat Lritain is no longer the woi kslioji'of the world, 
t.hal the .Aincricaii niaiiiilacf iiriiig industries, which, in 
ISaii. were i|Uite insignificant if laimpared with those of 
(ireat Britain, have advanced at so extrarirdinarily rajiid 
a. rate that their combined outjiiit is now three times a.s 
great as that of all the BritisJi industries, tiiat (treat 
Britain has lost hei formei maniifactiiimg siijircmacy in 
all indietrua. except a few, and that tlu' jiaramoiiytcy 
even of these few has beionic exceldingly jirecarioiis. 
Naturally it will be asked Why have (he American 
mamifa.cturiiig industiics exjianded so rapuMy as to 
overtake, and to outpace coinjiletely. (he olibestablished,' 
powerful and wealthy industries of Great Britain 

The cause of America's wonderful industrial advance 
IS not to be found in the gieat natural resources of the 
I'nited States, for natural resources, however great, do 
not exploit tlimnselves, but are exjilifited by nieli. The 
I’nited Stales owe then imiiistnal siijiremacy to the 
energetic activity of the Ani(rican Government and 
people America's inamifactiiring success is due mainly 
to two retisoiis. to the technical ]folicy jmrsued by both 
enpiloyers and employed, and to the eeoiioiiiic policy 
pursued by the AmeriCi'yi Government and people. * 
In fhe opening pages of this paper J have shown, by 
eompariiig the en(ir« industrial production of the Uniteti 
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States aiiu uf Great Britain and the number oi industrial 
workers employed in the two countries, tlwt in 1 907-1909 
ju'oduction per workci' was iipproximately (hrei^ times as 
great in the Cnited States as in the Cnited Kingdom, 
Thai fact seems so extraordinary and so incredible that it 
seems necessaiy to lestablisli its eorreelness by a more 
detailed invesiigation. Unforliinalely, tlie British and 
American industri(>s Iiave been differently edassified in 
the Censuses of Production, tli'iicc oiu' ha,'^ to rely 
foi' comparison on tlio.se indust lies for whicli conijiarahle 
statistical diitta are available. In these comparable 
industries production per wage-earner was in 1907-1909 
as follows (see ji. 12o)' '* 

Tlie gross onljnit per worker per yea,r giv(>s t be value of 
I 111' average worker's ^marly production at wholesale 
prices. It includes, therefore, not only the value of his 
personal work, but also the value of the various materials 
used by bini in inaniifaetiiriiig and the general expenses 
of tlie factory, such as rent, taxes, depreciation, etc. \Ve 
can easily a.seerlain the net output of the workers by 
deducting from the value of their gross product the value 
of the materials which they have used in luanufactiiiiug 
and the general factory expenses, for wbieli items data 
arc furnished by the Censuses The net output tigiires 
resulting from this reduction give the value of the work 
which the workers have actually done, as the cost of the 
raw materials useal and the factoiy expenses have been 
eliminated. The cost of raw materials used in manu¬ 
facturing and general factory expenses differ in the 
United States Uriid Great Bi'itafn. Hence we can best 
ascertain the eifieieiic}' of production and of labour in the 
two countries by comparing the net output figures per 
worker. 

A glance at the table given shows that both tlft' gross 
^nd the net outpuf per vvorkei’ w,as very nearly three 
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('/lo.sN Onlpui jtr, Ac/ (hilpiil per Worker 
Woihn jier I'cuj. ]>n Week. 



r lilted 
SIfilee 

III HldO. 

J'fiifed 
Kiuqdom 
\n I 907 ' 

('tiihd 

ui 1909. 

I'niied 

K ivqdoni 
tu 1907. 


£ 

i 

i; 



i 

d. 

iio(»f' iiiid >h<H'.s 

51 (i 

171 

‘1 

i'( 

n 

1 7 

4 

CindluKiid l)ox<‘> . . 

0“^“, 

lot; 

2. 

i:> 

n 

1 0 

0 

l^iiltur and cIdm'^u 


1 :no 

s 

9 

II 

2 S 

1 

CcijK'nt 

472 

192 

4 

17* 

s 

2 10 

10 

Cloiliin^" 

( ocoa. chiM‘ol;ni‘ and 

4H4 

1 

• 

4 

'' 

4 

1 3 

11 

('•■nifuctnnicj y 

m2 

290 

4 

IS 

;■» 

1 12 

3 

i 'nt (on ^ood> . . 

:!:i2 

TM\ 

2 

19 

9 

1 10 

0 

(’locks and wafchov 

2<.Mi 

1 ‘)7 

4 


(1 

i 7 

!) 

( utlciy and tools .. 
]>yeiny" and 

223 

Hit 

4 


t; 

1 8 

1 

in^: textiles 

37!t 

ISI 

4 

4 

;; 

1 IS 

11 

(ias works . . 
FinMinis and ani- 

.SI) 7 

422 ; 

1 1 

Ml 

7 

1 1 

1 

ijiunilion 

4(4 

ir,2 ' 

4 

0 

2 

,»• 

8 

(dovo'*. 

41ti 

2:k> 

2 

10 

9 

1 1 1 

2 

Hats and ca])^ 

414 

149 ' 

4 

1 

10 

1 .7 

10 

Hosiery 

Jjoatlior lannin^^ .uid 

30!) 

IH4 ' 

2 

2 

s 

t 1 3 

r, 

dic^sing 

1,0.71 

t;.s(; 

4 

19 

1 

•» 

0 

Lime 

2:7S 

141 1 

9 

2 

1 

1 13 

.5 

Brew ing and inaltin^^ 

fi,20!) 

927 . 

19 

10 

r. 

1) 7 

3 

MatchoK 

Paint, colon]s. and 

1.721) 

40S : 

i 

■’ 

1 

1 13 

0 

vai nisli . . 

4,012 

1.970 1 

12 

9 

9 

3 ii; 

2 

Pa])cr 

15,841; 

4.201 


9 

.7 

,) .1 

H 

Pens and pcnciK . . 
Printing; and pnl)- 

710 

211 1 

.4 


9 

4 !) 

8 


1.1.74 

1.133 

7 

10 

1 1 

3 13 

1 

Kailway vehicles .. 

2 274 

1,127 ‘ 

4 

n 

f) 

2 7 

5 

Silk }:ood' . . 

98!) 

• tiOK ; 

9 

9 

9 

1 1 

2 

Soap and cainih-' . . 

2,11)0 

1.092 , 

11 

1 

S 

2 1!) 

8 

Average ]K*r liead 
for all the iiidiih- 


• 






trios oniiinoiated 

1,747 

(;i7 i 

r> 

17 

7 

2 3 

h 
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times as <;ivat in tlu' United Stales as in Great Britain. 
The gross output pej' average workei' per year for all the 
twenty-six industries enumerated \^,i,s in lt)n7-!9()9 
£],7-17 in the United Stales and only £<il7 in Great 
Britain. The net ont])ul jxu' woikei' j)er week for all 
these twenty-six industries was £5 17s. 7d. in the [’nited 
Stales and onl}^ £2 ds Id. ni Great Britain. 'I’hat is a 
(reinemloiis difTerenci' u hieii shov s I hat I hi- United States 
are far ahead oi Great Britain in iiianufael uriiii; ellieieney. 
It shous that, the American industries have overtaken 
the British not so nnieli owing to the siiperiontj' of 
America's natural resotiru-s as owing to the superiority 
of Ameiiean maniifael urnig methods 

The talilc eoiitanis all the industries for which eom- 
parahle data can be extra.efed from the British and 
Ameriean Censuses of J’roduction It has not been 
compiled with llie intention of making out a easi-, and it 
is tj be regretted that some of the most ellieient Ameriean 
industries, such as the iron anil steel industries, the 
niaehnierv trades, etc . had to be omitted Their in¬ 
clusion would undouhledly liav-e considerably increased 
the .siijienorily of the oul])iil of the average .-\merican 
worker over the ouljmt of the averagi- British worker. 

Wages dejiend obviously upon net. output. In fact, 
they art- paid out of net output. .As the mannfaetiirer 
has to tind the money for the materials usc-d and for the 
general exjiensr-s of his factory, the net output of his 
workers creates the fund which is divided between 
employer and em])loycd It furnishes both the manu¬ 
facturer's profits and the worker's wages. Before the 
War Biitish labour leaih-rs frequently asserted that tlie 
relative lowne.ss of British wages was due to defee.tiv'e 
cflstribution. to the greed of the caj)i.lalists. I'^ii- last 
^olumn of the table establishen that before the \\ ar 
British wages were low because of'the low value of n^t 
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production per worker. As no factory can be run at a 
loss for a ])rolong('(I period, no work('r can lH)])e to earn 
in wages inoie Ilian tlie net value of hi.s work, and it the 
net value of liis labour comes on an average only to about 
£2 ])er week, lit* cannot hope to earn more than that sum, 
even if the luaniifa.eturei’s should be willing to work 
without ])rotits Even the advent of the Socialist 
millennium eaiinol extract high wages out of a low net 
production pei- worker Before the War American wages 
wei'e on an averagu' about three times asjiigh as wen* 
Bnti.^h wages simjdy because aclK.il net ju'oduetion per 
worker was about three time.'» as great in the I’nited 
States as in (lieat Britain. According to oflicial records 
the following wages, were currently jiaid on May I. Ihl -t. 


in >oine re])i'(‘^entativL* ocenpat ion.s m 

(diicairo 

\\ 

liel'i 

‘ g< 

average wage.'- rule 

Duh. 

£ 

6. 

(/. 

Baker.'loroiiiaii. <1 ht uoik .. 

1^11 

4 

0 

0 « 

nwlit woik 

22 

4 

s 

0 

.MM-tuHlIiaiul'. (lay i\<»ik 

IS 


12 

0 

niL^lit A\ o] k * 

2e 

4 

< n 

0 

]Ji K'klayei > . . 


() 

12 

0 

<'a]j)eiil(*r.' 

2 s (ie 

.) 

It 

■' 

Buililei .' lahoiinu's 

17 (10 

;{ 

111 

5 

B<iiler-iijak(‘iiiianuhienn lit;; 

2I-(iO 

4 

i; 

5 

ouI'hU- 

27 50 

5 

m 

0 

Muiildeis 

24 

4 

If, 

n 

< (iiiilKe-Utu s. Kn;:li'li . 

24 

• 

4 

If 

0 


The fact tliat befoi'c Ihc Wai‘ production |)er worker 
was on an average three timeii as great in the ITiitcd 
States as in (li'cat Bi'itain is clearly e^lablished by the 
official figures given. It cannot lie denied. However, 
as, generally speaking, the American workers work fewer 
hours yer week than the British workers dhere are, ol 
coiir.se, some excejitions—the supcnoi'ity of the American^ 
,output per worker per hour is even greater than that 
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shown by the figures, whic^li relate to their output per 
year and per week. 

VV’liy was in I00 7-|!KI9 a)i Ainei'iean worker al)le to do 
as nuu-li work a,s three Ibiglisli woi'kers engaged in tlie 
identical callings 

A work(‘i’’s oiitjnit depends njion several factors 
Among tliese 1 he lollow mg 1 w o are ])ar1 ieiilai ly important : 
the fy)K' of machinery used aju! the jiower by which tiiat 
machinery is di iven It is eeiiei.illy known that the 
United Stales are tar ahead of Ui'eat IJritain in t lie use 
of lafiour-savlng macdtmeiy ot the most ]k rfee.t lyptc 
However, in addition to lietter machinery tlie Ainiwican 
industries use tai greater engine-|iower with wiiieh to 
keeji their inaelnnes in motion. This may be seen from 
the following eompaiative ligiires 


llm;si.,-p,iwrii I s| II IS ini' 'I wi.s i v-Si.v 'l'i;\i)i> i'ri.vuu si.y 
j:\ I Mi,K,\'i i.n 



\» at 

II<11 st‘- I'oa er 


ir»,/,rev 

nstd. 

Unit ftl Sl.lt fv 

l.'.lSg,777 

4.771* i’2r> 

Unil.t'tl Kiiiudniii 

l.ll!l!l,.77g 



II<11 St ■ r<m fi 
ftri llioHsiinti 
Workcis. 


2.4«'U 

I.KS2 


The startling mfiriority of Fngland's industrial output 
per worker is due*partly to the indilb'ronee to progres.s 
and to the conservatism of the emjiloyers. partly, and 
probably ])rinei[).illy, to the hostility of the British trade 
unions to meelianieal improvements and to their 
pernicious jioliey of restr+eding output by all means in their 
power. In organisation, and e.sjieeially in meidianieal 
«ti( •ienev, the ilrilisb industries, whiidi formerly stood 
first in the world, are now far behiird their A>ioriean 
competitors. .M.iiiy eonipeteiit Aiueriean obsevvei’S have 
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pointed onl to their eountrjnnen tlie unwisdom of the 
policy of antagoniriii" machinery and icslricting output 
which lias been pursued by the firifish fi’adc unions, 
holding them up as a, wai'iiing cxainiilc. In (he final 
Rcjiort of the American Industrial Coimiiission of 1902 
u e read 

J hat (he tendency ot worinng nieii is to restrict the 
out](ut oi their labour within more or less (Icfinite liinil.s, 
which lliey have coiiie to eonsidei licbt .ind just, is 
undeniable 'J’lie tra.de unions of (treat I'nla.in. for 

instance, liavi' always been relatively stioncei tlian those 
of America, and at (he same time (he tendeiKy to fix 
definite limitations to the jierlbrinance of each workman 
has bc'cn stionaei there ()ne standard < outrast bi.'tween 
industrial conditions in (treat Britain and in the L’nited 
States is the greater freedom of the American woikman 
from restrictive lailes. To it is often attributed, in a 
large degree, his greater activity and elTeetiveiK ss The 
alh'ged decline of British indii.stiy is often laid at the door 
of the unions, by reason of (lieir limitation of (lie product 
of their members. 

. . . d’here can be little doubt ,(jia.t in the lone run the 
interests of all classes will best be jiroiiiolcd bv making 
the aggregate pioduction of wealth a,s great as jiossible, 
so long as the workmen are not crowded heyond Ilieir 
strength, t'eitainly any general atteiiijit to Vediice the 
efficiency of American labour will chcik the jirogrcss of 
our industries, and will hamper us in competition with (ho 
other great producing nations 'I'lic high productivity 
of our industries at (lie jircsciit lime is* in jiart dub to tlic 
superior methods and rnachirieiy usid, but also in no 
small dcgrci' to tb(‘ greater energy and skill, of l be .\meri- 
can labourer That high degiee ol eiicigy and skill is the 
came at least in jiai t. oi t lie higle r w ages \\ liieJi Aiiua'ican 
working-iiK ii tisually receive. 

The Report “ Regulahon and Ibofrietioii of Oiiljiiil.V 
publis!<ed by the'Liiileil Stati -- ( ommi'-sioner of Labour 
in 1904, stated; 
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Perhaps t.lie iiiosi siVnificai)! fact hrouuht ahouf hy this 
investigation is tin,' sti iking (liffcrdicc • hcl ween . . 
Great Britain and tljc United States . . In Great 
Britain the justitical ion of vested I'iehts is avowed, and 
shows it self sf I'ongly in I lie dislike of (■aj)ita.lists to discard 
old and ont-ohdate niaeliineiy and methods of business, 
and in the obstacles jiku'ed iiy unionists in the way of 
machinery and division of lalioiii wliieli tend to eliniina.ti* 
their accpiired skill. 

One can readily uiideislaiid bow (liflii'iilf if is to make 
any eliangi' whatevia in flii- I'lnvlisli eiiL'ineermg industry. 
Baeli ])arf y knows e\,ie( |y w ||,|| i( is oc( | inn w ben w orkiiig 
on traditional lines wi^b t rail if iona I niacbinery and old 
met bods Tbe uoi kiii<_'-man is afraid tfiat if any ebaiiL'e. 
how ever sliebi, is made. Ill’s |iay jier unit of elTort will Im' 
lowcixal On the other band, tbe ein|)loyer is afraid that 
any jirojiosed ebange ol wba,te\'er iiatuie will result in 
friction and ('(Jiilioversy with bis workmen, lie feais 
that, should be reorganis(. bis shop with ex]X‘nsive and 
more modern inaebmeiy, bis eni|)loyees would eitbei’ 
refuse to woik the new niaebincs, or, not being familiar 
with’tbe j.owt r of the maelmiery, would demand a lato 
of pay wliicb would more than absoi b tbe profits from its 
use, or, siispeGing tb.if l.iicy were not getting a sufficient- 
rate of pay on the niacbine, would restrict the oiitjiut so 
as to make tbe venture unprofitafile. 


The llejioit on Cotton Manufactures, publislK'd by the 
United States'I’ardT Hoard in Itfllk said; 

In tin; ease of jil^in looms (not auloma,fic) lh(‘ English 
weaver seldom tends more than four looms, while in this 
countiy a- wea\('r rarely tends less than six, and more 
frcapient ly eight, or e\’en I w I'lve. if e((uip])ed wit h " war])- 
stoj) niolions’' l'’iirt heriiiore, English manufacturers 
mak(‘ little use of automatic looms, of which tlwre were 
less than (knon in .May, Itfll. in the whole of Ejiigland, 
'diile in the I'nited .Slates tlu're are well over 20(i,n()0. 
iT, is estimated that there are now about Itt.tttid these 
looms in use in England, and about l,5,nn() on the Con¬ 
tinent. Where automatie looms can be used, a singly 
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weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as twnty-eiulit. . . , 

Several reasons art' advanced foi’ the delay in the more 
general adoption of the automatic loom in Fugland. For 
one thing, the automatic loom costs about tuo and a half 
times the ordinary plaiti loom, and t his has deterred many 
English mills already equi])ped with ]ilain looms from 
adopting tliem . . . An additional I'e.ison foi' the 
limited use ot the automatic looms ajijicars to be the 
objection to tiumi of the labour unions, which liave been 
afraid that they would be used to dwjilace labour and to 
tlirow more work on tlu' weaver without propoii ioiiatelj' 
increasing his (‘ariiinas. 

Erolessor I’aussii; of Harvard I'liivi'isity wrote in his 
excellent book Some Ae:j/iiis of tin Tmiff Qiofitioii. ]nib- 
lished in 191 a • 

W'liatever be one’s sympathy witli labour organisal ions, 
it is not to be denied that a- well-entrciiched union tends 
to oppose the introduction of labour-saving devices. »This 
attitude is the inevitable conseipieiiee of tlic dejiendencc 
of laborers on hire b\' ea])itahst employers. 'Phi' first 
effect of a new machine ora be'tter rearrangeTiient is to 
displace some labourers or to lower their pay. .Moreover, 
the belief in ” making work '' is too deep-rooted tojiermit 
the installation of improved jiroei’sses without strong 
though silent opjiosilion I’lie mere existence of a ])owor- 
ful union—one not to be fought w iihont heavy loss -ha.s 
a benumbing influence, checking the very consKleration 
of radical changes and tending to L'e|i indnsity in it.s 
estal)lish('d grooves. Such was and i' the influence of the 
strong organisation of the Briti-h iion-workers (the 
engineers): it led to sfriiggles and stiikes, in which tho 
union, though sometimes beaten, retained a strong 
position. 'Phe American iron-niakors. themselves men of 
overmastering tempinament, and engaged in an industry 
where changes were rapid, shook loose from this sort ^f 
eontroj. Beyond doubt, they wine induced to adopt a 
drastic nonunion pojicy by an/ither circumslance: 
yifraction of discipline by the union men and their 
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opposition to discluu'ge of tli(‘ insubordinate and incom¬ 
petent.All in all, llii- defeat of‘1 he'nnion rnov(‘- 

inent served to make the iron indnsti'y moi'e free and 
more vigorous, so far a,s eoneei-ns the advance of ])ro- 
ductive i)OM'er and the eheajK'iung of the pi'odncts. , . . 

Jn the Welsh tin|)late indnstiT the nnion long en¬ 
couraged, ami the uoj’knien maintained, the jiolicy of re¬ 
stricting out put , and f h(‘y opjiosed labour-saving devices 
It would seem clear that the cin))loyers also, established 
as they had long been in ap|)arenlly secure possession of 
file tiipjiatc trade, fell into a C('i'lain -.lolid conservatism. 
Something lik(‘jitagnation set 111 . . . 

Fven foi' ordinary hn*nis the Knglish weavers o])j)Ose 
rearrangements and reductions in jiiece rates when 
improvements make it [lossible for a weaver to oiierate 
with the saane effort and attention a larger number of 
looms lleiici'. as was noted a moment ago, the etlective- 
ncss of labour is less in Kngland.cven where power looms 
of till' same genei'al tyjie as in the United States are used. 
This dilhciilfy is accentuated by the attitude of the 
English weavers toward the automatic loom The 
weavers arc afr.iid of t he new device : it threatens to make 
employnumt less. They are not dis])osed to work the 
looms to tljcir maxiimimnnitjuit : they are loth to accept 
reduced piece-work rates, even though they can earn as 
much, even more. It is the faniilia.r and almost inevitable 
disjiosition to ■' makc work,' the hostihty to labour-.saving 
appliances It may not take the form of overt and 
uncpialified refusal, but it leads to a silent, stolid 0 ])po- 
sition. Against this t he enpiloyer cannot make headway 
without friction and loss, especially when his [lower of 
discharge and liis alulity to insist on (he full productivity 
of machinery are hamiiereil liy a strong laliour union. 

,A[i' I’. W Tayloi . the eminent .American engineer, who 
i.s revoliitionising industry by his methods of organisation 
ba.sed on the minutest, time-study and motion study, 
w#ote in his book Slioi)-Maii<if/('iiK‘nl: 

^ There is no (jiiesticin that the gj'i'ater the daily output 
of the aver.rgi^ individual in a trade, the greater wilj be 
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th(’ avera-ge wages ea.nie(I in tlie trade, and that in the 
lone run tni'iiftiL' (f,i| a, large aiiKMinl of uorh ea,(di daywill 
give' 1 hem higher wages, steadier and more work, instead 
of throwing tliein out ol work, d'lie worst tiling that a 
labor nnioii can iki for its iiH'iiibeis in the long I'un is to 
limit t he amount of work w hieh they allow ea.eh workman 
t o do in a d.iy 

Foriiidding their members to do more than a given 
a.moiiiit of work in a day has been the greatest mistake 
made by the' Fngli'h trade union- The whole of that 
eonntry is suffeiing more or le— fioin thi- erior now'. 
'I'heii workmen are tor thi- reason ieeeivi,'ig lower wages 
th.in they might gi't, and in mar.y ease- the men. under 
the inllueiiee of this idea have giown -o slow that they 
would find if diftienlt to do a eoo,] ilay's work I'Ven if 
jinblie opinion encouraged them in if . All}' -eheme 
w Inch curtails t he output should be ri‘eonnise<l as a device 
for lowering wages in the long nin 


.'shortly before the War .Mr Taylor fold me in a most 
interest ing lettr i 

Years aiio 1 ariived at the conclusion that under¬ 
production was the most -eijous problem which Kngland 
had to face, and in my lecture- in thi- coiintiy I have 
almost invariably sjiokeii of this, pointing out the fact 
that tile English jieople —ineluding then jiolit ieal leaders 
and the leaders of the trade unions -weie. as we )iut it, 
'■ barking up the wrong tree " in their etlort to amelio¬ 
rate th(' condition of the working-men 

No amount of readjustnient of tde joint reward of 
labour and eapital can make the English working-men 
matf-rially better off. Their only ho])e lies in an increase 
in individual outjiut throughout the coiintiy. 

I know ea-e after case in England where they n.so 
exactly the same machines as m fins country, but at. far 
less horse-jiower and at far less sjieed thati they should be 
run, and in a manner .so as to turn out, nothing like hulf 
the wyk that is being tinned out in this country, and this 
is due, not to the lack.of jiropei micliiuciy but to I hp 
^ilmpst unalteiabic determination of eveiy uorkinaii ill 
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England to turn out as little work as possible each day 
in return for the inoiiey which he re(!eiv:i^s. .This with the 
English workmen is almost a, I'eligiou. 

In 18S2, when I wa.s a, fnicinan in the machine-shop of 
the Midvale Steel t'onpniny, I first became thoroughly 
convinced of this fact. At that time fh(' steel business 
in this country \\ a,s conpiai'al ively in its infancy, and if 
was im])ossil)lc for us to get skilled American workmen to 
carry on the steel business. There wa,s at that time quite 
a large Knglish immigralion of skilled steel uorker.- m 
this country, and we ha.d to (hqicnd foi .some time upon 
these men to do our woik. .\l that time there wcic no 
trade unions n'l the steel business to sjieak of in this 
country (at least, they were not powertnl). In sjiite of 
this fact, however, I soon found that ('very English work¬ 
man was doing everything in his jiower, lirst. to le,strict 
his own oiiljiut, and second, to induce every other work¬ 
man around him to restrict oiitjiiit to the maximuiii 
possible extent. 

After oiii' or two ycais of uui'einit t ing. kindly elTorl. I 
found that if was ab'oiulcly inqiossihlc to ]>ersuade I he 
English w orkmen that it w as t o I heir int ci cst tot urn out a. 
pnipcr (/(/)/ s iriiik. or era'll to slop thi'in in tlu'ir campaign 
of persuading and bulldozing .\nicrican workmen into 
adopting tficir theories as to the necessit}' for restricting 
Oiltjmt . .\s a result of this wc weri' com]i('lled, in our 

.st('('lworks, to absoluti'ly nlal^e it a rule never to ('injiloy 
English workmen, l■'roln this time forward, ('ven with 
• iinskilk'd .\mcricaii stock, wi' were able to main' extrenu'ly 
rajiid progress. Our workmen luid not yet been inocu¬ 
lated with this terribly pi'rnicioiis fallacy4hal restriction 
of oiitjiut’ was a necessity for the jirospc'i'il}' of the work¬ 
man. 

To illustrate the restriction of output, wc haul in our 
works a locomotive and car-wheel tyre rolling machine, 
which was bought from Tangye Brothers in England, and 
all the ajiparatiis couiK’cted w ith tins machine came friun 
England. W’e had a sjik-ndid srI of English workmen- ■ 
tl^t is, they were fine fi'llows, and were very skilled 
workers .and personally not laz}' or shiftless -to nvi this 
ryachine,. And yet, aftI'r working, at if for t hree or four 
years, they refused to turn out more than (Ifteen tjiresi 
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per day. We called their attention over and over again 
to the fact tl),at a^^this rate of prodnclion ne vere making 
no profit wluilfvcr. tint it iia.s aloohitcly nee<‘.s'.s'iry to 
increase t/ie ])r(i(lnelion of tiiis machine All of OUr 
per.sna.sion a.n(I all of onr tall; v.i.s of no <iva.il whatever 
and we ver<' finaUy obliged to discharge the whole lot 
of them, to get evm-v man outside of the uoi-ks, and 
onrselve.s to train in an entirely new and green set of 
Ameneaii vorkmen. «ho liad never seen a. machine of 
this sort. Within threi' months after training them in, 
we had increased the otitpnl from fifteen to twenty-five 
tyres <i day. and this ontpnt went on, right on the same 
machine, increasing, nntil, threi'yir fotir years Liter, we 
had an output of 15(l tyres a day. 

'riie great obsttich' which'yon have to overcome in 
England is not the unwillingness of the manufacturers to 
use modern machinery, lint the nnw illingness of your 
workmen to ])rO])erly use modern machinery after it is 
installed. 


.Mr Samuel (iomjiers. the head of the rmled States 
Federation of Lalioiir, stated on .liine 17. IhIT, .iccitrding 
to the Ohscrrrr of July S 

We are not going to have the trouble heie tfial Brilaiii 
had with restriction of jirodiict ion There Inis not been 
any restriction of outjiut for over thiity years in .America. 
We in the I'nited States have followeil an cut irely ditferenl 
policy. W’e say to the employers. Bring in all the 
improved machinery and new tools that you can find. We 
will help to imjirove them still furl her. and we will get 
the utmost product out of them, but .what we insist on is 
the limit.'ition of tin' hours of labour for the individual 
to eight per day. ’ 

Even after the outbreak of W ar. when munitions, etc., 
were most urgently wanted, imiiiy British trade unions 
strove to continue limiting outjiut in the traditional 
manner, partly by refusing to aliandon tliiur jiolicytiof 
■'goirfg slow, ” partly by ojiposing the admission of out¬ 
siders to their trades, 'ot which they wi.shcd to preserve 
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the monopoly. 3’hoir oppo.sitiou to increasing production 
to the utmost by s])ccdiny up produUion ’by means of 
improved macliineiT, hy allfiuiug exisling marhiiiery to 
he rim at fidl sjieed, e(c , and llieir opposifion to augment¬ 
ing tlie numiter of v orker.s hy « hat is (talh'd -‘dilution,'’ 
has coiitiUTiisi in many direelions uj) (o the jire.sent day. 
For iiislanee, 7V/r 'fniics of Ajiril 17, I ills, contained a 
letter from an Fmglisli .shijiping man, dated New Yoi'k, 
wliieli stated 

.\ greaf many new ya,ids have come into existence on 
this side recent ]y \\ lien t hcs(‘ I'a.rds g<‘t into 

propi-r swing, they will no doiiht (urn oii( (onnaye lapial 
to (he worst siilmiarine sinkings, 'the (pieslion of 
unskilled lahoiir does not affect (he peo|)le on lids side 
as d does in England, as, not heing hampered hv trade 
unionism, they can turn a man out a, riveter, caulker, 
or any other hranidi of the trade within tim days. 
J’ra.etieally eveiytliiiig is done with maehini'ry. and hand- 
rivet-iie Is a thing of the past 

While the British Lahoiir liadeis and workers have 
deliheratel\' kejit jirodiietion low lo’ o])jiosing the intro- 
diietion of the most jierfeet la hour-saving matdiiiierv 
a policy whiidi, to some extent, was also jnirsiied hy those 
^short-sighted and iinprogressive mantifaet iiriTs who 
wished to ]iieserve the methods of (heir grandfathers — 
the American maniifaetiirers and their workers have 
consisfeiii'ly striven •to increase jiroduetioii to the utmost 
by using the most modern and tfie mo.st powerful 
machinery and the most modern methods. I’he policy 
of high production has given very large wages to the 
indifferently organised' workers in the Imited States, 
while the jioliey of limiting outjnit has given wages one- 
tlifrd as high as American wages to (he .strongly organised 
members of the ]K)werful British trade unions' The 
progressive American policy of high production, adopted 
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by employers and employed alike, has enriched masters 
and men. Dho British policy of hostility to progress, 
the deliberate wasting of lime and labonr, has kept the 
workers poor, and il would ultimately have ruined the 
industries and the country. 'I'he W ar may have saved 
the situation, by waking up masters and men to their 
danger. 

The abounding ])ros]ioi'ity of the Ameiaean manu¬ 
facturing trades is due not only to the mdustiial i)olicy 
of unceasing progress and i)f intensive pi odiiet ion. pursued 
single-heartedly by the employers and llieir workers, but 
also to the eeononiie jioliey adojitial by tlu' American 
Government and the American jieople \\ bile sueeessivo 
English Governments have discouraged jiroduetioh by 
favouring the policy of /rns.vc /eov. the policy of one¬ 
sided free imjiorls. which is usually miscalled Free Trade, 
successive American Governments and the .Vinerican 
people, have encouraged then home industries to the 
utmost by the policy of Protection llritish Free Traders 
base, as a rule, their objection to Proteitioii iijioii the 
argument that I’roleclioii creates geiienil deifrness, that 
it is a device for benefiting the rich at tin- cost of the poor, 
tliat it creates'J'rusts.t hat it causes indust ritil iiiellieiency, 
etc. These objections, which may be found in the text¬ 
books of British Political Economy, may ajijiear correct 
in theory—unfortunately British Political Economy is 
mainly occupied in .sjiinning ecoiirtinie theories while 
disregarding economic facts-but they are contradicted 
bj’ the experience of the United States 'I’he ill-organised 
American workers receive under i’roteetioii wages which 
are about three times as high as ,'.rc British wages, while 
the eofi of living to the worki-rs is only slightly higher 
in the United States tlian in Great Britain. 

Tnfsis are not created liy the tariff, but they have 
arisen because moderii industry naturally lends towards 
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aggregation ami conccnti-a( ion, becuiiiso prodm-ilon is 
clieapost wlicii i( is most ellicioni, ;i(nd Lt'causc it is, 
as a rule, most ellicieut wlaui i( is carried ou on (lie 
largest possible scale. Uien only can organisal ion and 
mechanical outfit be broiiglit to the liighest degree of 
perfection. 

The fact (hat pi'o(cc(.cd industries, and even tariff 
protected Trusts, do not iicccss.rrily raise jiriccs against 
tlic consiiiners, but, frerpieiitly loucr them as much as 
possible in order to jircserve their jiie-cmineiice liy 
superior clieajmcss based on ehicieiicy, may be seen by 
the price liisloiy ol iron ,uid [let roleiiiii iii the Cnited 
iStates. both of mIik'Ii aie lughlN protected, and botli of 
which are liaiidleil by the ni(»t powiafiil 'I'rii'ts in the 
world, the I'nited States Steel (torjioration and (he 
Standard Oil Trust Dili mg (lie hist liify years t lu' price s 
of steel rails and of rclined jict roleiiiu have been as follows: 
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Steel rails and petroleum ami the productions of many 
other tarill-jirotected industries organised in Trusts have 
become steadily elieapef. In many years American steel 
rails were clieapci' than British steel rails. The arguineni 
thtft l^rotei’tiou makes commodities dear and e^eate.s 
Trusts whicli charge oi^trageous prices is clearly disproveii 
by the American price movements. 


10 
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The argument that Protection enervates industry, 
destroys eiitefpribt:', and encourages inefliciency in the 
proteeted t-nides is likewise disproved by the ex])erience 
of tlie United kStales and by that- of (lenna-iiy. Professor 
Taussig ol Harva-i’d University, uho for many years 
favoured Free Trade, wrote in his judicious and non- 
jiartisan book Souk .Ispccts of l/a Tariff Qito'^liaii ■ 

It is certain tliat since llie adojition of the ])r(ileetive 
system fiy the tteriiian Kinjure in 1S79 there lia.s beiui an 
extraordinary advance in all the technique and organisa¬ 
tion of manufacturing iiidusiry , In geliei’al it- is as 
certain in the ease of the United Slates as in that of 
(b'rman}’ that tlie inarcii of fechniial im|iiovcinciit lias 
been extraordinarily rapid during the jieriod of the 
maintenance of a- high protectivi* svstiin All the 

general indications froin the economic history of the 
I’liiled States are that jirotective duties in the great- 
majority of cases have not served to holster up anti¬ 
quated establishments or to retaid iniprovemcnts. 

It is a significant fact that beioie the War industries 
were most efficient in the highly jii'Otected I nited States 
and in Germany, and exceedingly inefficient in tree 
Trade Great Britain. That fact should give food for 
thought to the champions of Free Trade. 

Protective tariffs undoubtedly encour.ige industry, and 
as prosperous, powerful and progressive industries tend 
towards concentration, it may perhaps be said that Pro- 
tecti()n favours manufacturing on tile largest Scale and 
therefore favours Tru.sts. However, it is better for a 
nation and it.s workers to be highly jirosperous and to 
complain about Tru.sts, as many Americans do, than to 
suffer from stagnant, declining ahd decaying industries 
and to rejoice at the absence of d'rusts. After ail, the 
Trust js the most peifect form of individual orgaiiisatidn, 
and the abuse of its jDower can, ajid ought to, be con- 
^oiied by the Government. It is wortli pointing out 
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that in England, as in the United States, the most success- 
ful industries are carried on by liugc' Trusts, sueli as the 
Coats Thread Combination and the all-embracing lmi)erial 
Tobacco Company. 

Protee.lion reserves the home market to the national 
industries, gives tliem a considerable measure of security, 
and therefore favours industrial cnterj)rise, especially on 
a large scale. While the ])oliey of I'h'ee Trade has caused 
British indusiries to d(‘velo]) spasmodicailljr, and has 
caused British ipanulacturing to be cari'ied on inefliciently 
and waslefully in numerous small and medium-sized 
factoric's. the policy of giving security to Ihc^ domestic 
industries adojited by tlie fuiited Slates has favoured the 
concc'utiation of the American industries and the I'ise of 
gigantic imdertakings. The superior efficiency of enter¬ 
prises carried on on the largest scale may be .seen from 
the following figui'es extracted from the Amcricati 
Censuses of I’roduction ■ 


PRonrcTioN oj- Indcstiual Estabusiimexts n.wiNu .a Yearly 
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, 9,0.53,.580,:!93 
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These 

figures are 
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interesting 

and extra- 


ordinarily important. In 1914 the largest industrial 
unefertakings of the United States had together an oijtpuf. 
of^£2,354,812,18f), whuih was considerably larger than 
that of all the industries of the United Kingdom combim»d. 
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These large undertakings more than doubled their output 
during tile deea'le I!t;i4-I914. 'I’lie most remarkable 
fact, however, is that whereas i he giant concerns (>nipIoyed 
only 2 jier cent, of all the industi'ial workers, they 
produced no less tiiaii tS-ti jier cent of all (he goods made 
in the United State.';, while the American industrial 
establishments of a smaller type emjiloyed Ot-S j)er cent, 
of the workers and prodma'd with them only 51-4 per 
cent of all the industrial goods made 'I'he.se figures 
summarise in the briefest manner and prove absolutely 
the sujierior etUeieney ol production on the largest, scale 
over juoduetion on a medium,or a small scale. America’s 
greatest indintrial trium]>hs liavi- been won by its most 
gigantic undertakings I’he United States Steel ('oi|ora¬ 
tion jiroduees every year more iion and steel than the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 'I'he Uord Automobile 
Works turn out every 3 'ear more motor-ears than the 
whole oi the United Kingdom, and sonu' of the* most 
efficient American railways system have each a mileage 
e(|ualling, or exceeding, the raijw.u' mileage of the whole 
of Great Britain. 

The facts and figures given in tho.se jiages juove that 
(he American maiiutaeturing industries owe their supre- 
rnaejg not to (he great natural resourees of the country? 
as is often asserted, but to the wisdom and energy of the 
Amm-ican people and their Govcrnineiit. Theyowetheir 
industrial predominance mainly to the following causes: 
To the employment of the most perfect and the most 
powerful machinery; to their manufacturing on the 
largest jiossible scale in giant undertakings; to the policy 
of increasing production to the utmost which is pursued 
single-heartedly by masters and workers; and to the 
policy' of encouragement and Protect ion pursued by 
successive American (Jovernment.s, ^ 

•The camscs of America’s industrial pre-eminence were 




well summarised as follows in the final Report of the 
United Staf ('s Industrial Commission of 19d^2: 

The folioii'ing jjroposifions ai'c obviously true; 

1. The more coinpletely t he Ldioiiring population of t he 
world, and tiiat smaller ]) 0 ])ulalion engaged in (“()mbining 
brain and iniisele in produi'tion, ai’o keji! cmjiloyed, the 
wealthier the woild and the more rapid its advanec, 
provided wastes a,re keiit down to a minimum. 

2. 'I’he sinallei' the nmiibei- of iion-jirodiieers among 
adults, the hirgm- is the prodiielion, (he more ellieient the 
jiopulation as Vcaltli-produeers, and the most rapid its 
progress in wealth prodi’ietion and aeenmnlation, 

.'i. 'I'he more generally •and effectivr'ly the manual 
labour of the world is aaded and directed by brain, the 
liiglier is its eliieieney 

4 The more generally machinery, and i-speeially 
aiilomatie iiiaehiiu-ry, can be made to re-eiiforcc pro¬ 
ducers and dis(ribiilers of wealth, the higher is the 
eiiieiency of wiailth production . . j 

Tlie fundamental elements oi elticicncy in industrial 
production, in the Uiiit(-d States as in any country, are 
perhaps summed iiji as - - 

]. 'I’hc Character of the iK‘ 0 ])le, as given form by race, 
onvironmeiit, and espi'ci.illy by soei.il and jiolitieal 
infliienees 

■1. 'Tlie physical condition of the peopl*', as determined 
Jay tlieir food, their habits of life, and exercise 

;i. The skill and eliieieney of the peo])le as tookiisers. 

4 The (pianlity and ])rodiictivity of fools, as deter¬ 
mined bv design aiid const met lou. and by eombination 
of tlie man and the machine under all the jireceding 
conditions. 

5. 'J’lu' effective organi.satiou of business for econo¬ 
mising all prodiietivu’ and di.stribiitive forces. 

Given a pciople of constitiilional vigour and intt'lligence, 
with a talent, for invention aaid construct ion, witli political 
frticdom and witlionf social caste' control, with a good 
eystem of education of mind and of hand, with abimdanco 
of wholcKomc food and a workiiij day of proper length, 
with vocation and general opportunity free to all, 
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they will soon acquire tools and machinery, and skill in 
their usc‘, and will promptly attain ability to promote 
their own elevation in maximum degree in minimum time. 
These conditions are probably at the moment illus¬ 
trated in larger measure in the industrial sy.stem of the 
United States than in any other nation, though progress 
toward their fulfilment is rapid over all the civilised 
woi'ld 

While the system of the successful Anu'iiean manu- 
fact urer and his labour-assisting machinery are also largely 
available to his foreign competitor, and ana in fact, 
sometimes employed, the fundamental fajd in the differ¬ 
ence between our industrj’ and .that of other eoiintrics 
.seems to be (as testified, for exanqile. by .Mr Harra.h, of 
the Midvale Steel M'orks) the 'difference between men and 
the races of men. d'he coiiscu'vatism of (trc'at Britain and 
the eomparativi' lack of ambition, and in some easies of 
education, in other European coiintiies, and, above all, 
their lack of freedom, social as well as political, often 
prevents them from availing themselves of known and 
approved metlKids. tools, and m,achiiiery I he American 
manufacturer thus finds it jiossible in many braiicfies of 
business to compete sucees-.fully abroad with all nation¬ 
alities, despite their lower wages, and to build jip at home 
the most advanced civilisation 

It is possible, as more fully pointed out elsewhere, that 
the shorter and better-arranged workday of tliis country 
may have much to do with the maintained energy,^ 
alertness, and .ambition of tin* American working-man," 
and thus may be an imiiortant factor in his remarkable 
siipremacv in productive* poever and in excellence of 
products.' The effect of this prodifctivity of**\mcrican 
labor, and of the better conditions ot life coming from 
lessened hours of labour and from largi'r returns, is illus¬ 
trated in a very impressive manner by the growth of the 
people in size and in their imjiroved jiliysical proportioiiB. 
The development of American women in height and in ■' 
increased vitality is a matter of common remark. Such 
arc vital and social gains thioiigh improved metfiods'of 
indusfry and general employment of labour a.ssisting , 
machinery. 
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The weighty view of the American Industrial Commis¬ 
sion should he made known i o every Ihjitish mamifaetnrcr 
and every Briiisli Labour leader and politician. 

In industry as in war success is won not by those 
nations which possess Ihe largest territory and the greatest 
latent resources, hut by those which are best equipped, 
best organised and best diri'cted. Science has abolished 
distance. Competition has b(‘come int('rnational, has 
become woibl-wide Hence an industrial State which 
follows the policy of drift, of laixfcz fnire, which ('utrusts 
the guidance its industrial policy to doctrinaires and 
party politicians, ;ind which deliberately discards the 
idea of national organisatfon and nation-wide co-opera¬ 
tion. finds itself at the greatest disadvantage in com¬ 
peting with highly organi.sed industrial nations diiected 
by the best experts 

It has become generally recognised in Great Britain 
that jindustrial anarchy must bi‘ replaced by regulated 
national effort: that the State must harmoni.se and direct 
all the economic energies of the people. Men only differ 
as to whefher the national imbistrics should be guided 
and controlled by ])oliticians or by bureaucrats or by 
experts. 

^ Good leaders make good followers Success in industry, 
as in war, depends chiefly upon good leadership As in 
technical matters the expert is superior to the amateur, 
it is ob\4ous that Britain’s economic policy should no 
longer be determined by uncontrolled politicians wdio are 
mainly bent upon gaining votes. The organised repre¬ 
sentatives of business should m.ake their influence felt in 
Parliament as they do in the I’nitcd States. They 
should demand that the great economic interests of the 
nation should no longer be sacrificed to party political 
consideration.s and to the interests of importei^ and 
®iddlemen. They should insist upon the adoption of an 
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economic policj' favourinr; production, and they should 
demand lliat < (he,, ^reat Dejiartments of State which 
control the national business should be oieaniscd in a 
businesslike niannei', and be juesided ovi'i'. not by eminent 
])()litieian^. but by the abk'st business men. 

Many alotraet tliiukel's, political ayitators. j’oets, 
novelists and visiouaiJes unacquainted vilh the realities 
of business have urp('d that as economic individualism 
has pioved a failure, it should be replaced by Socialism. 
Ideal Socialism docs not deign to considiT ]n'actieal 
qtiestions It dreams of the Mdlenidum its recom- 
iiumdations need. (lieicfoi'e, ,scar('e]y be con.siden'd. 
Ih'actical Socialism means Imi'eaiKa'atic control, metins 
control by salaried ollicials. The princijile of successful 
industry is jii'oiin'ss. i-- constant ehantre and innovation. 
The principle of bureaucracy is coirservatisni, is the 
punctilious observance' of, and the rigid adbeixnce to, 
established rules and leeidalions is ho^lddy to cljange 
and therefore of jii'oao’ess In business matters exjteriencc 
is more precious than imaitiiialion If (Ircal Britain 
wishes to recreate- liei- industi-iis she shoidtl rely for 
guidance lu-ither on ]iar1y politicians nor on visionaries, 
but on experts, on business men As the productive 
industries are far more important as creators of wealth, 
than is commerce, aivl as the manufacturing industries 
are England's princi])al resource, the nation should rely 
for guidance in economic matters*, not, on* bankers, 
financiers, company jnomolers, stockbrokers, merchants, 
railway directors, and other iionqiroducers who have 
dominated Parlitinunt for a long time, but on the repre¬ 
sentatives of the productive industries which create t.he 
nation’s solid wealth. England should folhiw no longer 
a middleman's pidicy, nor a foreign trade policy, nor a 
cotton*policy, luit a jjrodiie.er’s jioliey in tlie fullest sense 
of the word, .'-he should no longer pursue a shoi t-sightefi 
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se'ctional policy which beii s a clamorous or influeiitiaT 
part of the community at the cost of >11 tile others, but a 
broad national policy wliich fosters alike all the produc¬ 
tive industries without negl(!Cting trade, commerce and 
financK'. 

1 have shown in these ])ag('s by means of the best 
oflieial statistics available that Ix-tore the War the Ameri¬ 
can industrial workei' ])rodueed on an average approxi¬ 
mately three times as much goods, as much wealth, as 
tbe British industrial worker; that American wages were 
ajrproxiinatcly three linu's as high as British wages 
It follows that England can treble her production, her 
income and her wealth; that the British manufacturers 
can treble their profits and their workers can treble their 
wagi's by bringing British industrial ('ffieiency u]) to the 
level of Amei'iean industrial ei'lieieney. Commerce, trade, 
and banking would naturally benetit eorninensurately 
froiii siudi trebling of output, wealth and national income. 

In the United States not all industrial undertakings 
are eftieieiit Some are extrmnely eftieient and some arc 
very inefticient In the most eflieieiit American factories 
production jku' man is about twice as go'eal as it is in the 
case of the average Ameiiean factory. It follows that 
.England is ahk* not merely to treble her income and 
wealth, but to scxtujile her wealth and income by apply¬ 
ing to hei' mdusti'ies the best methods available, by 
bringing her iuduSirial estahlishmeiits uj) to the level of 
the besl,-equi])]K'd and best-managed American under¬ 
takings. (Ireat Britain can easily pay for the War, 
howi'vei long it may last, and however costlx' it may be, 
by Americanising hef industries. Such a change would 
vastly benetit manufacturers and workers and the nation 
as a whole. However, all efforts at reforming tlie British 
industries will prove vain unless the workers abandon 
the suicidal policy of restricting’output and antagonising 
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improved machinery and methods. Thcancient 

guilds destroy(*d industrii"' vincli liiey were intended 
to promote by their jioiuy ef ('[ijvi-iiii; jiiot'res.s and 
restrietine output, bv endcavouriii'i to eneitc an artificial 
monojioly of labour and an artificial scarcity of goods for 
the benefit of their nieinbi'i''-. 'ria policy ('f the British 
trade unions niay h i\’e siiiiilar coii'etiiu nei ' Bet us 
hope (hat it » ill be aiiandoried. The lefoi in of t he British 
industries can be carried out only rvilh the cordial co- 
ojieration of the workers. 



CUAPTHR VI 


KDCCA’I'IOX AXJ) III'IIXOMIC SCeCESS* 

/( I-. (Ii.u hnirrlon li tlir iiio-f jK'uciliil riatjoi] wiJJ be, 

iK't Ih.il wliirli jio-vM'-v-r-' ili<- nio.vi rvH'ii'ivv ivniforv, nor that 
wliK'h lia^ ili<' ]M)piilation. but ibai « liicli tlie nie^t iii- 

dii"! noils, tin* ino^t >kilhri. 5 he best <*<lueati‘<l. the ino>t capable 
of all ilie means amj loices wlndi ^cleu^‘e can jilace at 

inauV (lisjio-.il. and wliuh ciiai)h“ him to rriuiiiph over mattt^r. 
'’J'he {ireate-vt jirmlucei amoiii: nations may become Hie toienio-t 
powei m iJie woild. /iVpe// of I'uncii <'omi)iis}<ion on Tcohiucal 
Edunition of ISfkh 

Tiik iulvaiKT (if nalioii'- in ])rn>p('i'i(y and jiower depends 
part], y on flic natural re^ource-^ whudi they possess, partly 
on t he ,ie( ivil y and ability of ( he ]ieople who exploit t hem. 
'J'he abilities of men are either inborn or aetpiired. Some 
jieojile. siiVh as the (Jreeks, Aunenuins. Jew.s and Chinese, 
are snjiposed to juis.se.ss nnn.suid natural gifts for eommeree, 
exactly as the C/.eehs and gijisies are sujiposed to hav(' an 
^inborn talent foi music, the dajianese a natural gift for 
the tirls and handieiafts, etc. Neverlheles.s. we find that 
the greatesi economic success has fallen, not to llu' nations 

which afe natuntily innst gifted for trade, but to tlie 
perhnjis h-ss gifted, but best-edue;ited nations which 
excel the more gifted ones in musie and all other arts a.s 
well It sta-ms, therefore, that aiapiired ability is :it 
least, a.s v.aliiable tis* inborn ability. With tlu' rajiid 
advjinee of seituue ajiplical to (aunmeree and industry, 
the importama' of education, of scientiiie training, becomes, 
of course, gretiter tind greater. Ntitur.d ability tilone is 

k .1-. , B . 

• Ciom 'J lu Fortnightly iirroar, Augu-st mill September, iitltj, 
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becoming of secoXuai y importance in a world of highly 
trained speciiflif^f^^ After all, the naturally most able 
men, wre^^tlers, boxers, singer,-^, jtainters, etc., arrive at 
the highest degree of jterfection only by long-continued 
training, exactly a^ do the best-bred and best-endowed 
race-liorses and bloodhounds 

Xalural talent, unassisted by school I'diieation, may 
create most successful men of business and iuvenlor,s, 
such as Ttockefeller, Carnegie and Edison 'I'Ik sc men 
were not sehool-taught Tiny educated themselves. 
However, it is north noting that iiiatiy of the gie.it self- 
tauL'ht men have in after-life exjiresscd keen regret at' 
their lack of edueatioii. and some of them are so strongly 
convinced of its advantage that they hai'e devoted 
countless luilboiis to educational juii'jiosrs. as have 
Rockefeller. Carnegie and other mo't sneecssful American 


Ini'iness men 

Ivlneatioii may be either ornaiiieiital or pra<,fieal. 
Unfortim.itelv, Rritish ediieatioii has been rather the 
former than the Litter It ha- bet n an i ducat nni which 
has been designed by elergyineii and < lassn-fd si-bolar.s 
for the use of ,i leisured i ki's nliii !i jio-si ssos muple fixed 
iiieomes. and nliicli therefore neod' no pnpai.ition 
for the struggle of life Igngllsh eduealion has latllC'^ 
develojied eiiltiire. ( haraeter and iii'aimers tli.iii the 
practical abilit ies. We In'eiii a noi M of keen com pet it ion. 
The prineijial aim of the school shoifid In to sfipply the 
groning generation nith useful kiiowh dge. to sliaipeii il.8 
ilitelligeiiee. and to teach the young to think correctly 
and. liefoie all. to uork eoiiscieuiioiis]y, mid to love «ork. 
Cramiiiing, as jiraetiscd in England and in other eouiitrics 
as well, inav possibly develoji the meiiiory, but is destrue- 
tive of the critical faeultv It deadens the intelligence. 
Besides, at the English High Schools and I niversitics— 
but not sO iijueli at tlie*Scotcli -the students learn chiefly 




how to idle more or less eraeefully and to toy with work. 
To take a keen intei’esl in one’s work, to’ discuss one’s 
studies, to live for ()n(‘'s work, is “ bad form in England. 
In the I'nited States and in (Germany study is taken far 
more seriously 'I’he differenee hetwci'n education in 
England and education in (Germany and the Tnited 
Stale'' IS very striking. The advance of nations depends 
largely on the sjiiiit which eilncation in the widest sense 
of the word has r.iised among 1 licni The rajnd economic 
advance of 111;- I'nitcil States and of (iermany and the 
relati\'e sl.ignatioii of tlii- llnti'h industries must be 
hirgelv atlriliiited to educational causes IMeii who have 
received a uciit Icinaii's education, who h.ivc ac(|uii'ed the 
spirit and t he manners of t he k-i'Ured class, w ill he be.iten 
in the r.ice foi siicces- hy men who love work and who 
have developi-d I hei r ahilit le^ to the highest jioint. 

The (h-h’ct s o| English education a'-peeially it'ohso- 
leleitesv and it s eonU'inpl of t he useful and t he neee".ary — 
havr’ hroiight it into di.sie|)ute with jir.ictieal men. After 
all. educ.ijioii -hould pi;epari' nuai and woimai foi' their 
future tasks The Keport of the I'nited States Indiistiia! 
(.'oinmissiuu of Ittiig stated eorreetle 

^ Only a very small fraction of the jxiipk' feel able to 
jnii'siie a purely literary and liberal course of culture 
beyond the years of eluldhood. Any (‘ducation that is to 
attract tlie mass of,the jieople after these years are jiassed 
must have a dirra't and evident braring upon the activities 
of atlull life 

Education may be either autocr.itic or democratic in 
character. English educationalists have hithertm and 
1 believe mistakenly, .studietl almost exclusively the 
edueatioiial system of autocratic Ot'rmany. and have 
endeavoured to organise British education upon fhe 
tierman model. Hitherto American eilueation has enjoyed 
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little prestige cabroad, largely beeaii.-'ff l^ie United States 
possess a eonsfder.t/de nuuihvt of j>v(>pli' nnaWe to u’lite 
or read, wiiile (teiinany ]K)^^e'^^e^ praetieally none. Yet 
the mere faet of AnieiieaV Mieee.-.s in many direetionK in 
wliieli trained ability of the highest kind in required 
miglit have eonviiieed edneationaliNtN that tlie Anieriean 
edneative NyNtem iiuinI be a most jiowerful engine for 
good. It is true a huge number of Ameneaiis e.in neither 
read nor write. This i^, after all. not minatuial. In a 
eountiy which in jiart is sjiarselj- sett^-d and where 
distances aie enormous tln' cieation of ^ell(loK for all i.s 
exceedingly diflicult. and in view of ihe imh ]iendeiiee of 
the Ameiican eharacttr if is imjiossjlili. ((j eompel every 
child to go to school, as is done in (ii rmaiiy iMoieover, 
the large majority of Ameruai! aua]])habet- is fiiriiished 
by negroes whose fatlieis were slaces and b_\ iniinigraiit.s 
fiom the illilerate South and Iki't of Kiirope In IttlO 
there were, according to the Ccnsiis in flic United SWite.s 
a..aid,lot! illiterates aged ten years oi over Of these, 
2,227.TUI were negroes^ 1.0.'io.liOl were foreign-born 
whites, lal well- whiles of foreign or mi.xed partntage, 
and only I .,'I7.S s.Sl wue natn e bom wluti-s of native 
parentage. The great majority of the latter were " mean 
whites" living among the negroes u, (Jj(. South. Only< 
those disparage American edmalion who aie neither 
acquainted with its difliciilties nor with its achieve¬ 
ments. 

The practical success of the I'nited States has been a.s 
striking as that of (Jermaiiy. It is hugely due to the 
educational system of the (treat Ilejmblie Let us, then, 
see what we may leain from Aiilerica's exaiiijile and 
experience. 

Education may be disseminated by the schools which 
train the young and by other ageiicie.'; which instruct and 
lead t^i' grown-up peojile in aftei-yeais. 'I'he latter is at 
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least as important as tlu? former. Both branches of the 
education will be con^idcrcil in thv fol^juii;g jjagcs. 

Tile Puritans wiio founded the American colonies were 
kecn] 3 ^ interested in national education. 'J'he AmeruM.iis 
were amoiie the bost-i'ead and the liesl-educated nations 
since the hciiinnine of their iiistorj'. Education has 
alwa\-s been iar more advaneeil in the luiited .States tlian 
in Eiifrland. 'I'lie fathers of the llepuhln- believed that 
onlv' a well-inforine(l and well-educated nation eoukl he 
hapjija prOsjierous and lice, and t he_y acted in aeeoi dance 
with that convict ion. Prom tin- earlii sl da vs the expendi¬ 
ture of the Americans on ediie.ition has bei-ii prodieioiis, 
ami it has been mereasiny eoii'tanth'and mole and more 
rapidlyevei .since. Of late ye.ii s the progress ot America's 
education has lieen absolutely yieanlic Aicoidinc to 
some Amern-a ha.s become ediicatlon-mad. The lecant 
expansion of .Vineriean iducation may in part be pauged 
fromjlie follouing most interesting ligures 

PlaiOKI.SS (11 Ami.kic.w i'l hi le Schools. 


year. 

» 

I’djmlatiou 

I- It e to 

Old 

.11 coe/i' 
Ihuhj Sihooi 

Studnilt- III 

1 III! cr.ihi s, 
(Hill 

.s'r/joc/s ('/ 
Tcchnoliiiii/. 

Total 

luhiialiiinal 

L'xpenilitiirc. 

1“ 

1871 .. 

i2.:iorsr>nn 

4,54.5,:!17 

(1871!) 23,:i92 

PoU. 

09,107,012 

1870 .. 


5.291.:i70 

:!2,54U 

83,082,578 

1881 .. 

lr),:)79,29o * 

0,ll.'i.9:!2 

39,048 

83,012,904 

1880 .. 

17.122,u()U 

7,.52l>.:!51 

40,421 

1 13,322,.545 

1891 .. 

18,897,070 

8,4os,:!2:i 

58.405 , 

147.494,809 

1890 . , 

20,SO:(,K07 

9,781.475 

80,804 

183,498,905 

1901 .. 

21,989,797 

ltl.714,Oi:i 

i io:!.:i5l 

227,405.004 

1900 .. 

29.792,72:! 

1 i, 7 i 2 ,;ioo 

: 129,181 

307, i 

1911 .. 

21,7-1.7,502 

12,871,980 

■ 183.572 

446.720.020 

1915 .. 

20,425,100 

14,904,880 

i 237,011 ' 

005,400,785 

\V bile bet ween 1 87 

1 and Milo 

Ihe number of the people 

Detweon thu ages of live and eighteen luis a 

bttle more 
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than doubled, tlie average dailj' attendanoe a(^ the schools 
has coiisidej-ahly n^oK' tlian Ireliled. lu I sTI the average 
daily attendance aniouuted only to ihi 9 ])er cent of the 
people hewteen the age^ of five and eighteen, hut hy 1915 
it had grown to 50 0 ])er cent. 

(teneral education lias sjiread coii'iderahly in the 
I'niteil States, hut higher education has nierea,sed at a 
most extraordinary and almost incredihle r.rfe. Between 
1 sTe and 1915. while thi' ]) 0 ]»ulation of school age has a 
little more than douhled. tlie numher of students at the 
American I'niversities. colleges and schools of technohigy 
has increasi'd mori' tlian tenfold Diirinii the nine years 
from Ittot) to 1915 the numhef ol .\nieru,in llieh School 
Students has almost douhled It i' al'O worth noting 
that hetween 1S7I and I 91 5 t he c.v]ieiidil ure of ihe|mhlic 
schools has ima-e.iscd nearly nineh hi. and I hat dm ing (he 
short space durine l9o(l and I!tl5 school expeiiditine has 
almost doubled 

'I’he figures given in tlie table apjily only to the daily 
average aftc'iidaiice at the juihhe si hooB and to t he ex))en- 
diture of thescestablish ment s The liL'ure' rela* inn Io the 
number of scholars enrolled at the \'.tilon^ seiiooB. both 
public tind jirivate. and to tin.' e.xpeiidi'ure of the public 
and jjrivate schools (•omhined. are. of i oiii sc. hirger. Th^ 
Report of the I’nited Sttitc' Commissioner of Kducation 
for 1 914 stated 

In round iiumlK-rs there were 2_’,n0o,(ino persons 
enrolled in educational e'tahhshments m I he L’mted 
Slates ui 1914. . . 'I’lie teachers for tills ediieatlorial 

armv numbered Too.ono, of whom 5<iiioiMi were in jiuhlic 
schools The cost of edii'allloii for llie year, as 

nearly a' can he e'timalcil, was .'sToo.ihio.ooo, This 
three-ipiartei' of a billion i' a n latively small amount 
w'lien 'compaied- witli olhei items iii tlm public ex* 
pease. 
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Ill 1914 the Uni((>(l Stall's spout on odiication twice as 
much as th^ United Kiiiftdom spent b'J/fore the War on 
its Army and Xavy eomliimsl. In 1914 the United States 
spent almost exactly as much on education as the United 
Kingdom sjieiit before the War under the TJudgct on its 
Army, its Navy, its whole Civil Service, on Old Aye 
Pensions, Public Education, National fnsuranci' and 
Labour E.xchanycs. and the interest and sinking fund of 
the National Debt combined ^'et the American Com¬ 
missioner of Education described that yiyantic expimdi- 
ture as bciny ' iclatively small ' .\s 1 said before, the 

Amenc.uis have become educat ion mad However, that 
is a Very healthy form of insanity 

.\s the progress uf nations defieiids rather on Ihetraineil 
ability of its leaders than on that of the rank and file,.! 
.yood hiL'her education is part iciilai ly im|)ort<int, fir it 
furnishes .ilile scientists, enyiiiecis, chemists, oryaniscrs, 
adinin*.st rat oi s ,i,nd other ex|)eits whose activity deter¬ 
mine' the fate of nations The .\mericans have promoted 
liiyher ediu^.it ion lu all jt' branches with the utmost 
enthusiasm and eiicryy, 'I'liat may be seen by the fact 
that between IsT.'land I 91t he at t cnd.ince at thel niver- 
sities and other limb Schools has increased more than 
'^jj^fold, .ind liv other indications a' well The yrowth of 
the .\mericati Universities and of the other Hi.ch Schools 
has been yieatly jiromoted by tlu' wealthy citizens, and 
especially Tiy the "captains oi iiuluslry, by th(' yrcat 
self-made men who, haviny lacked a proper education, 
vtilue it most hmlily .\n ever-.erowiny stream of gifts 
is flowing towards tlu' educational establishments of the 
Ihiited States. Ilow' v*ast and how regular these gifts 
are and how ra]iidly they are increasing may be seen from 
the following figures supplied by the United States 
Commissioner of Kducjition: 


11 
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Gn'I> AMI BEyi'KM't lO r.|i\ I A'UON. , 




. Doll. 



Doh. 

Ill 

1S74 .. 

. (1,053.804 

111 

1904 .. 

. 17,201,375 

In 

I S7t) 

4.120.502 

hi 

191 (5 . 

.. 21,827,875 

In 

]s7ti 

4,091,845 

111 

1900 .. 

23,347,070 

III 

1S77 .. 

3,015,250 

Ill 

1907 . 

. . 28„585,780 

In 

1S78 .. 

.. 3.103,289 

In 

1908 . 

.. 19,703,421 

111 

1879 .. 

5,249.810 

111 

190!i , 

. 21,192,450 

In 

1880 

5.518.501 

In 

1910 .. 

24.7.5,5,663 

In 

1881 .. 

7,440.221 

In 

191 1 

. 27.034,029 

Ill 

1882 

1 

In 

1!) 12 

30.001,310 

In 

1883 

7.141,3,03 

In 

1913 

. 29.051.879 

In 

1884 .. 

.. 11,270.280 

In 

191 1 

. 31.357,398 


Between IK7I and 1014, S-'in 1 , 11 s.um', oi nearly 
f 1were tini' t-Mveii to the .\ineriean 'eluinls. 
\\'herea> wcaltliy Kiielialinien "ive ami biapiealh money 
most freely to eliaritie--, hcmpital'. eliurelie' ami mm^ion- 
ary entt-rpri'C^. endeavoiinnp to help fliO'C ho are 
already broken, wealthy Anienean^ '-true to ( levate the, 
nation to enneli the peojiie and to iirevent man from 
hecoimiig poor and di'-ea^ed, liy promolmtr their ednea- 
tion and by makinL' thi-m imeful citrAen-- Of the money 
giv( n oi' beqiie.'ithed to edmation the bulk poe-- to the 


ffigli Sidiools. and 'erve^ hi ereali' li.idei 

■s of men w ho are 

the mii't vahiahle eiti/.eii' of the .'state 

The gifts and 

bequests devoted to edueation m 15)11 

were dislnbtitod 

as follow- ■ 

Doh, 

Tf' ['nivoi.'itic'^ .Tud < 

20,070,017 

'['ft S^•hool^ of 'J licojo^jy 

',5.5.8.281 

'I'o Sciiool-s of ^lodiciiif 

1.19.5,773 

'1 o Scboolh of l.uu . 

203,067 

'i'o Noriii.'il >cliools . . 

723,714 

'I o J’nvfiTc Ilitrh Schof.b 

7*^M).r»46 

:J1.:157,398 


Care of the body mon immeiliately neiaosary than 
earn of tlie vonf It will b" notieed that the funds given 
to ,s(.-hools of theology are extremely .small. 
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Among the greatest benefactors to education were 
Rockefeller and Carnegie, two men wly^, ahnost without 
education, l)egau life in the liflinblest eircuin.staiices. 
How greatly the.se two men prize eilueation ma-y he seen 
from the follow'ing list of their gifts for educational 
purposes, which is prohaiily incomplete, and which has 
heeii I'xtraeted from Kocster's liook, 77/c I’ricc of I 71 ,- 
efficir/iri/. New I'ork. 11)13- 


Ji'irKEi r.M.Ki: lorTs 



Jjolfi. 

Kcnciol Kilui'utloii l-’nitil 

. . 5 : 1 ,( 100 ,(l(K) 

ruivci Mly (>1 < liicair** 

.. L':{,;ioo,ooo 

llU'tllUtC ol \]c(Ii<m 1 ell 


liu-h . . 

f),(tO().(»0O 

Bai iianl (Cllci^c 

I,:i7r),ooo 

Valo ( nivdMty 

1 ,:ioo,n(Mi 

ll.t)vaid riiivci,'■ 11 V . . 

l.ooo.oon 

Soutli loliiciitI'Mi I'lirul 

1.125,000 

Sin,ill collude- m rniicd Si.u*’" 

25.000.000 

11 s.:{40.(Mio 

i 'Ai;\id.ir. > (iin > 


^ AVtW^SU' lM>tllUtC. I’ittslMll;^ (ivo-'O.tU 

h) . . 16.000,000 

rarnu^io In.'sHUitc. \V.i>lini^^ton 

25,000,(M(0 

Scotcli rnivcr'ificft . . 

Io.OhO.OoO 

Polyteclinn* SoliooL Pit 

2.00((,(t00 

Small <M)llc.^r<.f, in Viutod Status 

. . 2(>.O0O.0(M> 

<(’orporat jou of York 

{K<'- 

sfsirch and Idlucation), . 

. . 25,OO0.(MK) 

Librarfos .. * 

. . 52.000,000 

150,000,000 


Owing to the generosity of their immeroiis w'ealthy 
patrons, the American Universiti(‘s and other High Schools 
are maguificently furnished with all eonvenicnccs, and tin' 
most jierfeet and most costly seientiflc ajiparatus. 'Pheir 
propi'i'ty was oflieially classified and v.tiued in 1014 as 
%llows: 
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I’r.orKinii.> of 


I'NIVini^lTIKS. COLI.KCl.S AM' 'I'lA HNOLOGICAL 


I MllooLS IS I!I14 

t 


Ih,h. 


W'lue of (.'I ouiid 
ViiliH' of iMiildini;^ . . 

\',iluo "I Imiiinno. liooK'. ,111(1 
rro'liu'iivc iuiul- 


s7.7ri7.:!no 

:.>si.(i<iri,42fi 

7o.ii:!,rist) 

:;(12,742..S27> 

S02,279,1(IO 


TIh' AiiU'iicaii students study iiudei tlie lust possihle, 
eonditious Tlie va'tiu"'s of the ea](ital iii\i sled in tlio 
Universities ete.. enable^ U'- to L'aUL'e the exeelleiiee of 
t lieir aeeominodation and oi / lien sen nt ifii a)i|)liaiiees. 

All the le,tdine I'nivci'silie-' and 'ciioo)'. |io--~e'- vast 
funds, owiny to the munilieenee of opulent Anierieans. 
How vast they are may he 'een froiii t lie follow ihl' liiitire.s; 


l.M'OWMl.s I hi S|i' IS Itll ) 


/t„/s 


t ulunibia hinvcisity 

.'ill 77o,M'iV 

Leland Stanlord rniversuy 

.. 2 : 1 ,ttf.l,this 

Harvaid University . 

2i,yi2,s,7;t 

Cliieafro Uuivei.-ity 

ls.V,ns,27:: 

Yale University 

i.'..:f7!i.:)(>:! 

t'ornell University 

. 14,145,87:! 

Rice Institute 

1 ( 1 , 011 ( 1 ,lino 

('arnet;ie lustiititi 

S 00(1,(1(1(1 

Johns Hopkins . . 

(i.2(i5.4,s(i 

Waslimirlon I'niversity 

5,15(1,22;! 

Pennsylvania Uluvei siiy , 

5 2th;,:!ii,s 

Princeton 

.'i.lill S()l 


in 1014 the yearly iiienme of some of the liest-known 


Universities was a.s follows 

OoU. 

('(irnell University 


('(diinitpia University 


Harvard University 

4,287,185 

Wisdiiisin Unive.i'iiy . . 

:i.l‘'l,:t72 

.MinnfebOta^Univertnty ... 

3,033,8!H 
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Illinois I'luvci.'ity 
Yal« University 
Cnlilornni Universily .. 
I’onnsylviinui University 
Wash ini^l nil Univei -iiy 


Dols. 

2’,824,0o:! 

2,000,629 

2,499,457 

1,670,809 

1,627,499 


Uiijvcrsiln’s wliicli jKisscss such cinautic funds and sucli 
liugc yc.ti’ly inciuncs arc naturally jirovidcd in a inosl 
lavish manner with the best nf cvci’vtliinn. Xntwitli- 
standing their v'oiij) irat ively recent ere.ition, American 
ITnivei sities have evcelleiit lihi'aries. In I 01 4 Harvard 
had I nsh.T.'iO volumes. Vale I,(ion,non volumes, ('olumhia 
5r>0,ll’il vuluiiies. Cornell 4:!0.'il7 volumes, Chicago 
4:!l.l!(i2 volumes, Pennsylvania 42l.n!l7 volumes, etc. 
.•Mtoncther t he American I'niversities possessed I .s 1 99.3.74 
volumes in that year 

The rnited States are the country of mammoth 
undertakings of every kind [lovever. the .\meiican 
I’niversities deserve admiration not only hecause of the 
great and japidly increaj-ing nuinher of their students, 
because of the va,stness of their financial n'soui'ces and the 
exeellence of their ineehanieal apparatus, hut also hecausc 
of their success in trainine large mimhers of able men and 
li^uen, . 111(1 in pioinoting science and research. 1 he 
American I’niversities are aliearl of the Eurojiean I ni- 
Versities in some suhjects, such as luigiiieering, law, 
dentistry, etc , but they lag hehind in others, such as 
medicine. However, t heir short comings are hi'ing rmnedied 
with rajiidity and energy. 

Of eour.se, the numerous Universities v.iry in efficiency. 
Some of the Eastern insfitutions have arrived at maturity, 
and need not fear comparison with any of the most 
famous institutions of Eurojie. tbi the other hand, some 
. , <^f till' young Univiu’iiities in the West and South suffer 
from lack of students, lack of eminent teachers, and yvek 
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of means, a eonditinn wliieh is only natiiral in a new 
connfrv wliieli is overstocked with Cniversities and 
eolk'ges. After all. too many schools is heifer than too 
few. 

Tlie great efficiency of the fully develojx'd I’niverBity 
IS largely ascnbahle to their organisation Tlie American 
]ieo])le believi' in oiie-inau Ooverninent and in youth. 
Exactly as the executive jiouer of the (treat lte]iuhlie is 
vested, not in a jointly ri'S|(Ousihle (’ahiiu't, hut in a 
single man. the i^resident. who is po'sessial of almost 
regal power and authority, file direction of the I'luver- 
sities is entrusted, not to a eomiuittr'c of pi ofessor.s. as in 
Eurojie. hut to a President who iioiniiially carries out the 
decisions of t lie Tiaistei's. hut w ho in reality is t he sujiretne 
head. President' can make oi mar a I'niveisity. Pro¬ 
fessor Eliot of Harvard I’niveisity hecanic Pi'e'ident of 
that institution in I Mi!* at the eaily age of thirty-five, 
and he lias directed it during forty years The pi'emier 
L'niversity, and the rnivci'itles in geiierai, owe much to 
President Eliot, who has comiilctely reforincd ,\inerican 
University teaching. 

It 1 ' oftiui asserted, and it is w idel_\ helieved. that in 
t he land of t he almighty dollar iiioiu y governs everyi lung, 
that idealism |s non-existent, That a'sertion isilispro\a<f 
hy (he fact that many of theahlesi .\niencans. who could 
earn large inconW's in jirivate emjiloy.meiit. lia^- di'Voted 
their life to science or to adininistratioii. although the 
Enited States jiay totally inadequatesalaries to jirofessors 
and to iiigh (toverniuent olhcial' .\s a rule, full pro¬ 
fessors receive a salary of from 000 to §5,000 jir-r year, 
assistant ]irofessor.s are givi-n from SESOO to §,'t,0<*<t per 
year, and l'niversity instructors are |iaid from SI,<iOh to 
S2, (»(*(* per yeai;. 1'he salaries of the great experts 
employed in the (toveigtinenf service are similarly lows 
In view of tlie high level of general eaiuiug-a brick- 
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layer can earn as mncli as a Universily professor—and the 
high standard of living in tin' Unit ed| SlaC's. the ])ro- 
fessorial salaiies paid are ext I'eniely unsatisfactory. 
Proff's'.ors and high offi(‘ials live in jioveiiy unless they 
posses.. private means. 'I'lic fact tliat, nevertheless, 
some of the nio'.t eminent American enginems, chemists, 
lawyiw^. pati'iit specialists, etc. may be found at the 
Universities and iti Uoverntnetit olliees is an elo(|Uent 
proof of ,\meM( an idealism and of .\merican devotion to 
seieiu c 

The .\meiiean University proh'ssors sufl'iu' not only 
from Iiisiilliciencv of remi^nerat loii. hut also from in 
setaiiit v of teiiiiie. .A' a t itle Hist nietoi s atm engtiged by 
the year, assistant professoi s for three years, and full 
piofessiiis ' during good beh.ivtour " or " at the pleasure 
of the Trustees." in the terms of tlieir contract Life 
jtiofessoiships with pensions after lelitement oti the 
Etiro|»an model are practically uuktiouii. Hence jiro- 
fessors cannot consider their position as a siTKaaire. as do 
so many F,|uopean ]irofe.ss(irs, but have to justify their 
existence by constant progress and useful activity If 
t hey fall to keeli abreast of the tunes, I hey may lose t heir 
])osif ion and t heir income 

'^ithe devclojuuent of the Universities proper has been 
tremendous, but that of the agrieiilliiral nntl nieehanical 

etdleges lias been even inoia' ext raordiiiarv l>v an .Act. 

• • * *■ 

of Congress of .Inly tl, Lstig. jtassed in the midst of the 
Civil War, h'ederal Land (Jrants were made for the 
endowment of a.gricult iiral and meehanieal colleges. 
These institutions were ra]iidly established in all the 
States ;ind territories of the Union. They were intended 
to sujtply III the fiist place useful pr.ict ical knowledge to 
those enaageil in agrieiill tire, engiueei iiig. mauulact iiriiig 
#nd the handici aft s,.bul they h.rve gr.idually iiieieaseil 
their scope to sm h an e.xlent lliat some of them^are 
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emulating the Universities. The incredibly rapid de¬ 
velopment of'thesp institutions during recent years may 
be seen from the following table; 

Agricultirai. and .Mecuank’ai. t'uI.l.r.GES. 


Year 

Yearly 
Incom e. 

y umber of 
Siiidentn. 

Value of 
Yariufi 

Valttf of 
All J'rv^t-rly 


Dole. 


Ih>U 

Dole. 

1892 . . 

4,033.833 

13,786 

2.77(),4(;2 

7.012,100 

1895 . . 

4.179,002 

15.973 

l,(13<',2tt7 

9 711,975 

1898 . . 

5.999,916 

20,974 

2.5S0.799 

20,305,675 

1901 . . 

7,325,604 

29,950 

4.34<i.0I4 

(is,084.>125 

1904 . . 

10,885.550 

1, 13d « 

0.3.')n.992 

7t).,764.424 

1907 . . 

14.492.884 

42.424 

11 .'ir)5.s4r» 

97,446,701 

1910 , . 

20,890.610 


21.(»79.i j] 

1 17.843,129 

1914 , . 

34.891,224 

09.132 

23.9hI.<'5^D 

160.298,353 


Between 1892 and 1914 the number of students at the 
agricultural and mechanical colleges has increase(| five¬ 
fold. The yearly income and the value of the demonstra¬ 
tion farms of these institutions lia- increased nearly nine¬ 
fold. and the value of all their jiiojierty nearly twenty- 
three-fold. In 1914 their property was officially classified 
as follow.s: 

l>nU. 


Value of farms and irrounds .. 

„ buildmu- 

., apparatus and inacliincry 

libraries 
,, live st oi'k 

l.and (tram Fund.- 
Olliei jierinancnl fund* 


23.!(S1.0s,t 
51,82.0,700 
lb,842.273 
.5.tni»t787 
l,bhb,282 
l8,nlo,3‘.18 
28,11.7.7,1)15 


'1 ot al 


lbii,2<,»8.3.73 


The agricultural and meehanica! colleges are the 
Universities of the people in the backwoods, are the High 
.Schools of the poor, B}' their jirae^ieal instruction they 
have vastly benefited the people 
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In 'addition to the aiiricultiiril and nioclianieal eollefies, 
the United Slates possess hundreds-^of institutions of 
every kind wliieh provide Hiuh School tuition in all tlic 
arts and sciences. They cater for general .students and 
for sjiecialists. hut they arc too luiinerous and too varied 
to describe At any late riicn and women dc:^irous of 
belf-pnju'ovenient. of earnest sfudv, of scientific research, 
can tind suitable institution' in every jiart of the Union. 

'I'lie I'nited States owe undoubtedly nuicli of their 
jirogress to tiui ability of tlieir le.iders The bigli ability 
dis])layed by .\meric'in scientists, arebitects. enitineers, 

cheinisls, ete , is laiLU-h due to the e.vcellence of their 

» 

educal lonal syslcin. and. before till, to the f.ict that 
education has been so lavishly endowed by the Federal 
(lOvernnieiit. the individual States, the cities and towns, 
and by wealthy individuals, that opportunities to acipaire 
knowledee from the be't exjierts and to rise to the liiuhest 
jiosiWons in lifi' have been brought to the dour of the 
humblest (Iwilbngs. In the I'nited States the best 
educat loii^ Is not exclusive It is not reserved to the 
sideid few 'file highest and the most t horough edm-ation 
IS not the jinvilcge of a narrow i la", but has been brought 
within the reach of all. even of the jioorest. Talent is not 
^^rved for lack of ojijiorl unity The Americans have 
adopted Napoleon's motto. "La earriere ouverte aux 
talents " 'fhe ability of .\inerica's leaders in t he eeonoinic 
field IS so great because the ksiders are selected, not from 
a small iiiiinber of jirivileged individuals, but from the 
whole body of a gre.it nation laird Ibyce wrote in his 
excellent work 77 k: A/iunrd/i (’oini/i/>rid'ailt/t : 

It is the glory of the .\merican I'liiversities, as of those 
of Scotland tiiid Uerniaiiy, to be freely accessible to all 
clas.ses of the people. . . . 

In every eiviliseck coiintrj’ the march of scientific dis¬ 
covery has led to an enormous increase in the applici^tions 
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of scienoo to productive industry. This has Ix'en followed 
by a deiiumd for nj*n conversant with these applications, 
and to supjily that demand theleachine of apjtliedscience 
has been provided on a scale undreamed of even a genera¬ 
tion ago Nowhei'e, ])erhaj)s not even in Germany, has 
this movement gone so fast or so far as in the United 
States While the existing Universities have been 
enlarged by the addition of scientific departments, a host 
of independent or aftiliatisl scientific schools and technical 
institutes hav(' sprung u]i Most of these have been 
planted in the cities, but the agricultural colleges, jierhaps 
the most numerous class, are oftim ])laee(Uin rural areas, 
(if these latter, many are really secondary schools, or are 
teaching engineering (pnte as,much as agriculture, but 
some of the In-st have exjienmental farms attached to 
t limn . 

One who surveys the progress of ihe United States 
during the last fifteen or twenty yi-ars finds nothing more 
significant than 1 he growth of the Universities in number, 
in wealth, and in the increased attendanci- of students 
from all ranks of life They have become national and 
popular in a sense never at tamed before in any country 

The Universities and colleges have, taken a,s a whole, 
rendered an immense service' They have' brought 
instruction within the reach of every boy and girl of every 
class They receive a larger projiortion of the youthful 
population than do any similar institutions in any other 
country They are resorted to hardly less by those who^ 
mean to tread the paths of comnierct- or industry 1 ban Ky 
those who prepare themselves for a learned profession. 
They have turned a University course from L'cing the 
luxury which it hits been in the Old World into heing 
almost a nectsssary of life And they have so I'Xjianded 
their educational scheme as to jirovide (m the larger 
institutions) instruction in almost every subject in which 
men and women are likely to ask for it 

Guilteau wrote in his book dovfrnnvnil arid Pohltci in 
the United States: 

From the first century a.Ii down to the very heginning 
of the nineteeulh cent uiy .ediieat lou wasalmost universally 
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controlled by the Chureli, an<l was confined to the 
wealthier classes; while lo-day ed\ic;'^ion is generally 
recognised as a function of the State, and its benefits are 
freely offered to all children, the expense being borne by 
the eonnnunity Nowhere has tins modern conception 
of free ])ublie education ijeen more fully I’calised than in 
the C^nited States. 

I’rogres'ive and o]Km-niinded men never et-ase learning. 
'I’he ae(jni'-ition of kn()\\ ledge comes to an end only with 
the grave Edtication in the widest sense of the word 
does not end with the school and Cniversity .Mature 
men may be taught by insti'uetion suitiddy given and by 
examjile .Vmei'ican statesmen, discarding disdainfully 
the doctrines of /u/sset have striven to fostt'r tlu' 

national industries, not only by a ))rolective tariff, but 
by all other available means as well, and they have 
endeavoured particularly to increase the economic 
elficieficy of the jieoifie both by the tuition of grown up 
individuals and by exam]>h‘ 

The gre»t idiaracteris>ics of American education, as 
givt'ii at the stdioob. colleges and I uiversities, are two: 
jirodigal lavishncss ;ind great priicticid efficiency These 
two chanicteristics arc to be found also in the education 
\<<^'h the .\nH'riciin (iovcrnmimt supplies to its mature 
cit izens. 

The gre;it Coveriimcnt departments of the Union and 
of the individual States composing it, exist not only for 
the purpose of .administralion, but for that of education 
as well. The greatest and the most important educa¬ 
tional centre of the lunted Slates is situated, not in New 
York or in Boston, not in Chicago or in Philadelphia, but 
in Washington, the Federal Capital, In 1917 Professor 
Oaullery of the Sorbonne, a French E.\change professor, 
►who lectured at Hartard in I 91()„published a little book, 
Acs I'iiivn-.iili'H el Id FiV l^lcieiilifiqiie au.v ^]lats-UHis. 
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The longest chapter contained in it describes the scientific 
Coverninent J(']);M’jfinents at W'ashinston In tliat cliapter 
we read 

Tlie I'ederal (Joverninent controls only a small portion 
of the national life, because of th(> Mivta'enrnty ]iossessed 
by the individual Stales. Nevta lliele^^, it lias lieen able 
to t reate some institutions which are far more imjioidant 
than -'inular institution^ which may be found elsew here. 
Amone thc>e the Scientitic Departments attached to the 
diiferent branches of the Admini'-trat ion aic particularly 
remarkable. During the last half century the practical 
value of science has Ixa-n full}- realistal liy the Americans, 
and they have devoted to scieive evei unci easim; amounts 
for the good of the countr} 

W ashington, the seat ot the I'ederal (’.overiimeiit. has 
become an imjiortant centre of scicnci t-hiouiih the 
growth of the Scientific Government Di ]ki! t metit-- The 
United States jjossoss a Washington Science, which is 
often compared and contia'ted with College Science, 
with the Si lenci' of the Univer'itle^ The impi'.'tant 

point to remember i^ that the Fedi ral Government 
believes in the practaal value of si-ieiu c and that the 
American (iovernment. by jiromoting '•i leiiee in its 
departments, ha.s undoubtedly been largel}- in'-! ruiiieiital 
for the increase in the jiroiluctivc jiower of the nation 
and for the disajipearanci of the dcad!\- spirit of con- 
servativisin and routine from economic life 

As an adeipiate account of the Siieutitic Department 
in Whishington and of their educational actifuties and 
achievements would reijune a large x'olume, 1 would 
briefly describe one or two of tlie-.c dejiartments in the 
words of the most authoritative exfionetits 

Among the scientific and educjfiional dejiartments of 
the United States, the Department of .\griculture is the 
largest and it n particularly interesting beciiiise the value 
of the service'- which it has rendeied is clear to all 'I'hc 
Anuricans are an intensely practical jieojile Hence 
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thq practical utility of ati Amciicaii public iustitution 
may he e.iiiucd to ^(lluc extent by llie amc/unt of |)ublic 
nioiK'y wliieli is devoted to its support anfl whiidi is sjient 
by it. d'iie erowdli of the I’ldted States 1 tepai't nient 
of Auncultlire in nnjiort,uiee, in activity and in ftiuieral 
esteem max' t lierefore be LC'iULn'd from t lie following 
extraordimirv liLMires 

1 Ai'j sm 11 in, <ii im, |■s^Il,l) Sr\'n.s Iii.iwktmk.nt uf 
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Tlie funds voted foi tin Dejiartment of Aerieultiire 
have incit'.i.scd nearly two liiindredfold since IsTo and 
nearly (ULditfold since I‘.too 

barL'e and small are terms ot comparison 'I'lie ini- 
portanci’ of t h<‘ amount voted to tlu' Department of 
cult lire may be seen by compaa ison with the funds 
voted by Darliammit for the llritish llo.ird of .\yriculture 
and h’lslicries The two Hoards comjiare financially 
;is follows 


Menev voted lor (he I'nilcd Slates Ho.ird 

tlMi 

£ 

of Aitnciilture iii IStlti . . 
Money vote.ii lor the Pnlish 

Board of 

28,031,7)40 

7),606,308 

Aencultiire in Ittlti 

Salaiu's jiaid by I'nited State.s 

Boanl of 


341,648 

.\j;n('ultur(' in 1 idt) 

Sabines paid by llie,British 

Bo.ird of 

10.436,702 

• 

2,087.358 

Agriculture in 1916 

.. • .. 


146,118 
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The United Stales Board of Agriculture spent in 1916 
fourleen times as much in salaries as the British Bdard 
of Agriculture. aAd spent altogetlicr sixteen times as 
much as the corresponding Britisli institution. 

In 19<i3. when the American Board of Agriculture was 
still comparatively small and unimportant, when it 
S])ent only about £l.nu0.0(in per year, or less than oite- 
fifth as much as it is spending now. the Mtisely Educa¬ 
tional Commission visited the United States Professor 
Henry E Armstrong. F.R S . the distinguished chemist, 
accompanied it. and he rejiorted after his rctui’ii • 

Science in the SEn\TCE of the St.\tk --'I'he most 
striking illustrations of American organisiiiL' ability are 
to be met with at Washington So far as 1 am aware, 
there is nothing anyuhere to compare with thi' way in 
\thieh science is being utilised in the service of the State 
by the U S. Departnunit of .\griculture. which is located 
in the c-apital 

The Department now com[irises the following bracichos; 

Office of the Secretary. 

The Weather Bureau 

Bureau of Animal Industry . 

Plant Industrt, 

For('str\. 

Chemistry. 

Soils. 

Statistics 

Division of Entomology 

,. Biological Surve\. 

., Act'fuiiits and Disburscmcnt.s. 

.. Publications. 

ttffice of Exjierimental Stations 
Pulilic Road ItHpiirios. 

Library. 

■ .■■ On duly 1, lOOg. the staff numbered 3.TH9. of 

w horn I .gop wore c leciitivc offici-rs, clerks and messengers, 
2,081 .scientific investigator-', and 499 labourers. _ 

The Agricultural Department in Washington in noU" 
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merely an office—it is also a busy hive of research. A 
large number of laboratories are attached to it, in which 
investigations are being carried on, b(;arinp, in one way 
or auotlier, on problems in agrnndture. Much research 
work is also done in tin- Stale Experiment Stations, in 
the main, hovievcr, these serve to bring under the notice 
of farmers tlie irnportama’ of scienci' to agriculture by 
demonstrating tlie value of rnetliods of cultivnation, 
maiwires. etc d'liere is no (piestion that the research 
work done under the ausjhces of the Agricultui'al Depart¬ 
ment and in t he experiment stations is of the very greatest 
value, and is contributing most materially to the develop¬ 
ment of agricultural industry 'I’o take only one illus¬ 
tration. wluTcas, in ISSt, the amount of sugar made 
from sugar-beet was only^aboiit 3oo tons, the beet crop 
of the past year is estimated to yii'ld 400 , 00(1 tons, the 
amount of '-iigar made in the United States from the 
siiuar-eane being only about ,too,000 tons. This ex¬ 
traordinary increase, I believe, is due jiraeticallyentirely 
to the intiiience exercised from Washington A map 
showing the regions in which the temperature conditions 
were* favourable to the growth of the sugar-beet was 
first jiri'pared by Dr. Wiley, the head of the Bureau of 
(‘hi'inistry. Secal was then issued to farmers in various 
districts, fogether with directions how it was to be dealt 
with, and the produce was subsequently examined for 
sugar, in this way it was determined where the beet 
could be grown successfully The advantages to he 
derived from the cultivation of the crop were also made, 
cTSlir to the farmers. An industry of great importance 
has in this way been gradually brought into existence; 
at, the sa^ne time, farming practice has been vastly im¬ 
proved and land has increased considerably in value, 
owing to its having rc'ceived proper treatment 

The Department is undoubtedly exercising an extra¬ 
ordinary influence on the education of farmers by dis¬ 
tributing literature among them, and by encouraging 
and helping them in every possible way, indeed, it is 
certain that, by one means or another, the American 
farmer is gradually being led to see that science is indis- 
jiensable to agriculture . ^ 

One branch of work initiated'in the Office of Experi- 
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ment Stations at Washington of extreme importance, 
to which reference should also be made, is that relating 
to the nutrition Cif man. which has been carried out in 
various parts of the States under the supervision of my 
friend Professor Atwater—a fellow-student with me in 
Germany in years gone by—who initiated the inquiry 
in 1877.* The scope and results of the investigation are 
described in the Report of the Director of Experiment 
Stations for the year ending June, 1901. Undoubtedly 
the most important and valuable jiart of this work has 
been that done during recent 3 ’ears at the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown. Conn., where a large respiration 
chamber has been erected and brought to a remarkable 
state of perfection by Professors Atwater and Benedict. 
The installation is a*very costly one It is possible for 
a man to live within this chamb<‘r for days or even weeks, 
and for account to be kept during the whole time, not 
only of the products of re.spiration. but also of the amount 
of heat given out and the oxygen consumed, with a degree 
of accuracy equal to that with which ordinary analy.ses 
are carried out in a laboratory. No better illustration 
can be given of the amount of thought and care 'which 
is now being devoted to investigations of practical im¬ 
portance in the United iStatcs. 1 went specially to 
Middletowm to examine the apparatus, and was gratified 
beyond measure, to see it alone was worth a pilgrimage 
to America. The investigations which can be carried 
out with such a chamber are of far-reaching importance, 
and touch very closely on the domain of houseljp'd 
economics. It *i.s much to be de.sired that we, on this 
side, .should be able to do .similar work. 

The Geological Survey is also a well-orgauisbd depart¬ 
ment in Washington. The, wealth of material at the 
di.sposal of American geologists is extraordinary. If 
opportunity beget supply, we may look to America as 
the breeding-ground of gt^ologists in the future. Besides 
field work and the attendant offici* work, the department 
now carries on scientific research work on geological 
problems. It has a well-equipped Glicmical Department, 
at the head of wlych is Professor Clarke, who a few months 
ago delivered in Manchester .the lecture commemorative 
of ^he centenary of Dalton’s atomic theory. Much 
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valuable work lias been done in this department, which 
is now quite the seat of authority in minejal analysis, 
Dr. Hillebrand, the seniof memlier of professor Clarke’s 
staff, being probably the most accomplished and experi¬ 
enced analyst of the day. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that a Bureau of Standards 
has recently been e.stablished at Washington to do work 
on the lines of that done by our Standards Department, 
the l^Tiard of Trade and the National Physical Laboratory, 
but with a wider outlook than any of the.se and well 
provided witlufunds. 

When we consider how uncoordinated our efforts are, 
how little public appreciation exists of tlie value of 
science to the community, it is impossible not to feel 
envious of what is going o?i in Washington. It would 
well repay us to iiupiiri' very fully into the causes which 
have operated to produce a willingness in America to 
listen to counsel wliieh liere passes altogetlier unheeded. 
Sonietliing must be done to ereati' a public belief in the 
value of knowledge, which will lead us to co-ordinate 
our sciy.:tered efforts. So long as our outlook is merely 
insular, the future may appear to afford little promise; 
but if we consider the possibilities the Empire affords, 
there i.s iio.irea.son why our outlook should not be as 
hopeful as that of the Cnited States, The rcsoui’ces at 
our di.sposal, the agrictultural possibilities within the 
Empire, may well be regarded as boundless; but we need 
to make ourselves acquainted with them and to take 
conaarted measures to exploit them. To this end, it 
is all-important to constit ute effective central organisa¬ 
tions in this^ country similar to tho.se which exist in the 
United States. 

In 1902, when the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture spent only about £1,000,000 per year, it had a 
staff of nearly 4,000, o^ whom more than 2,000 were 
scientific investigators. Since then tire staff has been 
more than quadrupled. The United States Secretary 
of Agriculture commands now veritable army of experts. 

A University has a twofold purpose: research and 

12 
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tuition. The United States Board of Agriculture acts 
like a gigantic XTniversity. It. carries out research by 
thousands of experts of its own. In addition, research 
is carried on independently by thousands of experts 
employed bj' the richly endowed Departments of Agri¬ 
culture belonging to the individual States. The results 
of these investigations and of the experiments made by 
private societies and individuals are collected, sifted and 
classified at Washington, and are then communicated 
to the agriculturists by means of pampiilcts, books, etc. 
As adjectives do not suffice to describe the colossal 
literary activitj’, the teaching activity, of the United 
States Board of Agriculture, I would endeavour to dea- 
scribe it by means of figures. Mr. J. A. Arnold, the 
Chief of the Division of Publications, in his Report for 
1910, stated that in the coiu-.se of that year the United 
States Board of Agriculture is.sued 1,983 publications 
which together contained 4i!,3o3 page.s The .’lumber 
of pages published in that single 3 'car bj’ the American 
agricultural authorities was t\\;ice as great a^ the number 
of pages contained in thi' Eiiryclojxtdia Britannica. 
The entire literature published in 1910 bj’ the Board of 
Agriculture came to 25,190,409 copies, of which 4,424,300 
were issued bj’ the Bureau of Plant Industry’, 4,0^000 
by the Office of Experiments Stations, 1,703,225 ^y the 
Bureau of Animal Industrj^ etc. Commenting upon this 
incredible and almost unimaginable output,' Mr. Arnold 
stated; 

No other Government publishes as many public docu-^ 
ments as the United States, -and no other executive 
department of the Government issues as many publica¬ 
tions as the Department of Agriculture, It is the function 
of this Department to acquire and disseminate useM 
information in regard to agriculture. With the rapffi 
ii^crease in population of the country, and the conseqv^^ 



increasing demand for publications, it became apparent 
many years ago that the Department coidd probably 
never secure an appropriation suflicicint for^ printing 
enough documents to supply the demand. Congress 
has, however, provided a solution of the problem by 
authorising the sale of Government publications at a 
nominal price. Under the operation of a provision of 
the law, the Superintendent of Documents can reprint 
and sail any publication, so long as there is a demand for 
it, without any expense to this Department. Conse¬ 
quently, by paying the price affixed by law, applicants 
are able to seci^re documents which can no longer be 
obtained from the Department, and which would not 
otherwise be av'ailable, owing to the insufficiency of the 
department’s fund for printing additional copies. 

The United States Department of Agriculture teaches 
not only by means of its publications—it might fitlj’ be 
described as the greatest correspondence school in the 
world—but also by lecturing, as does every University. 
However, while at the Universities the students have to 
come to the lecturers, the lectui'ers and demonstrators 
of the Department of Agripultme go to the agriculturists. 
The United States Department of Agriculture found it 
particularly difficult to improve cultivation among the 
backward and largely illiterate negroes in the South. 
Therefore it resolved to reform their methods by “ agents 
in the field ”; and as negroes are often extremely sus¬ 
picious of white men when they come offering them 
advice for riothing, many coloured lecturers and demon¬ 
strators are especially trained for the purpose. In his 
Report for 1910 the Secretary of Agriculture stated with 
regard to the activity of his Department in the South: 

From 1904 to 1909 there was an increase from 1 to 
>^62 agents in the field. The number has now reached 
,460, and the demand for more is urgeijt. More than 
;75,000 farmers are reoeiving direct instruction on their 
farms. 
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It lias been found by experience tha< t he only way to’ 
reach some farmers and to get them to follow better 
methods of fanning is through their boys. Where a 
farmer’s boy has been enlisted in a corn club and pro¬ 
duced on his father’s farm an acre of corn 3 nelding from 
50 to 2(»o bushels at a cost of not more than 30 cents a 
bushel, the farmer is no longer sceptical about improved 
farm methods. 

In 19(i9 there were 10,543 boj's enrolled in these 'clubs. 
In 1910 the number has increased to 4().225. This 
feature of the work has aioused unbounded interest and 
enthusiasm and turned attention toward the farm. 
Public-spirited citizens in the various Southern States 
have contributed S-Itbtioo for prizes for these bo_vs. Prize¬ 
winners in four States were'given trips to \Vashington 
and awarded diplomas of merit. This 3 'ear such trips 
are offered from ev'erj' Southern State through bankers’ 
associations, boards of trade, educational associations, 
private citizens, and state fairs. Governors and super¬ 
intendents of public instruction will give dijilomas similar 
to those earned last \-ear to all boj’s who make excellent 
records. 

When a boj- makes a thorough studj’ of corn it is easier 
to succeed with other crops. .Some of the boj’s in the 
boll-weevil parishes of Louisiana have not onlj' broken 
the records in corn production there, but have achieved 
the .same extraordmaiy results with cotton, potatoes, 
onions, and other crops. 

Marked changes in general farm methods and ij,^he 
economic life of the people do not take place in a aingle 
year. The few demonstrations in each neighbourhood 
the first j'ear attract attention and dispel*doubt, the 
second year brings increasing succes.s. and the third year 
usually marks the beginning of the general adoption of 
the changed methods, though time is required to make the 
adoption universal and thorough in a community. 

Consecutive Secretaries of Agriculture have commented 
on the practical utility of their Departments with justi¬ 
fiable pride. For instance, the Secretary of AgricultuWjif 
8t%ted in his Report of 190b: 




The work of the Department ot Agriculture has already 
had results which are valued at hundreds erf millions of 
dollars aunual] 3 % and yet the Dc'partifient feels that it 
has bare!}' crossed the threshold of its mission of dis¬ 
cover}^ and education. Co-operating to the same ends 
are sixty Experiment Stations in fifty-one States and 
territories, the sixty-three Agricultural Colleges, thousands 
of farmers institute meefiirgs yearly, many excellent 
agricflltural periodical publications, and new instructive 
books. Then there is a new line of work which is so 
productive of results that it is (;onstantly extending, and 
that is the Demonstration Farm, the encouragement of 
individual farmers to change their agriculture so as to 
multiply their yield and theii’ profits, and thus afford 
object-lessons to othei' farmers. Thus it appears that 
forces are now at work which will wry considerably 
increase the production of the farms within a generation, 
and which promise to continue that increase indefinitely. 

The steiding worth of the educational work done by the 
United, States Department of Agriculture has been 
gratefully recognised by America’s ablest statesmen. 
For instance, President Roosevelt stated at Sioux Falls: 

The Department of Agriculture devotes its wdiole 
energy to working for the welfare of farmeis and stock- 
growers. In ev'ery section of our country it aids them in 
their constantly increasing .search for a better agricul- 
tura'?'»education. It helps not only them, but all the 
nation, in .seeing that our exports of meats have clean 
bills of heajth, and that there is rigid in.spection of all 
meats that enter into inter-State commerce. Thirty- 
eight million carcasses were inspected during the last 
fiscal year. Our stock-gi’owers sell forty-five million 
dollars’ worth of live-stock annually, and these animals 
must be kt;pt healthy else our people will lose their 
trade. Our exports of plant products to foreign countries 
amount to over six hundred million dollars a year, and 
there is no branch of its work to which the Department 
of Agriculture devotes jnore care. Thus tliie Department 
has been successfully introducing a macaroni wheat fro^m 
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the headwaters of the Volga, which grows successfully 
in ten incheff of rainfall, and by this means wheat-growing 
has been suecesf^inlly ('xtended w(‘stward into the semi- 
arid region Tno million bushels of this wheat were 
grown last year; and being suited to dry conditions, it 
can be used for forage as well as for food for man. 

The Department of Agriculture has been helping our 
fruit men to establish markets abroad by studying 
methods of fruit preservation through I’cfrigm'atio'n and 
through methods of handling and i>aeking. On the Gulf 
coasts of Louisiana and Texas, thanks to the Department 
of Agriculture, a rice suitable to the region was imported 
from the Orient, and the rice crop is now practically 
equal to our needs in this country, whereas a few years 
ago it supplied but one-f()urth of them The most 
important of our farm products is the erass crop; and to 
show what has been done with g^as.se-, I need only allude 
to the striking change made in tlie entiie West by the 
expended u^e of alfalfa 

Moreover, the Department has taken the lead in the 
effort to prevent the deforest at if)n of the country Where 
there are forests we seek to preserve them, and on the 
once treeless jdains and the prairies we are doing our 
best to foster the habit of tree-planting anion^^ our people. 
In my own lifetime I have seen wonderful changes brought 
about by this tree-planting here in your own State and in 
the States immediately arotmd it 

On Decemlx'r •'!. lOdl. President Roosevelt' sta^pi in 
his “ Messages to Gongre^s " ■ 

The Department of Agriculture during the jtast fifteen 
years has steadily broadened its work on economic lines, 
and has accomplished results of real value in upbuilding 
domestic and foreign trade It has gone into new fields 
until it is now in touch with all sections of our country 
and with tw(t of the island grcufjts thtit htive lately come 
under our jurisdiction, whose people must look to agri¬ 
culture as a livelihood. It is .searching th(! world for 
grains, grasses^ fruits and vegetables specially fitted for 
introduction into localities in the several States and' 
tyritones where they may add materially to our resources. 
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Ty scientific attention to soi] survey and possible new 
crops, to breeding of new varieties of planfs, to experi¬ 
mental shipments, to animal industry a^jid ppHed chemis¬ 
try, very practical aid has been given our farming and 
stock-growing intmests The products of the farm have 
taken an unprecedented {dace in our export trade during 
the year that has just closed. 

Tile United States Industrial Commission of 1902 
reported • 

Agriculture Ifas derived more benefit from the establish¬ 
ment of the l)e{)artmerit Agriculture and from its 
administrativ(' work than from any of our P’ederal 
legislation The annual ii^ury to fruit and grain from 
the ravages of inserds would jrrobably be double what 
it is now but for the work of the Department. The 
distribution of weather forecasts has been of incalculable 
value in aiding farmers to cive timrdj’ care to crops. 
Its experiments in {iroving the adtiptation of crops to 
climajesand soils liave devidopedagriculture into a science, 
and thus alike benefited the industry and the country 
in general. 

It would lie easy to fill i large volume with similar 
pronouneements made by the most eminent American 
Statesmen and the leading agriculturists 

'iiiie Unitial States Dejwrtment of Agriculture has for 
many years, through i>8 Bureau of Chemistry, made 
exhau.stivi* investigatioiS relating to the adulteration of 
food and to the etTeet the various preservatives used 
upon the human.sy.sten*. .These investigations are carried 
on not only bv ehemi''‘J^®'Iy-^t'^ made in the laboratory 
but also by practiea.S?5^rin^^^fi'^ made upon men. The 
Department of Ahas in its employment a 
number of .seleetei nien, mostly chemical enthu¬ 
siasts, called “ Squad,” wdio submit them¬ 
selves cheerfullv dangerous tests, including 
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the taking of adulterated foods and preservatives, for 

the benefit of science and of tlie liuman race. 

Odier de])arf inf nls of tlie I'ederal Qovcrnincnf and of 
the (Governments of tlu' individual States resembli' the 
United States Dejiartnieiit of Agriculture by their ener¬ 
getic and useful activities 1’he industrial and commercial 
interests of the United States have been vastly benefited 
by the scientific branches of the Dejiartment of ('omhierce 
and Labour, by tlu' excellent Patent Oftice, which (treat 
Britain might cojiy with advantage, and by the ably 
directed Bureau of Standards, Lhe (“fiicieiicy of the 
American raihwn's ha-' been vastly increased by the 
Inter-State f'ommerce ('ommirssion, which has abolished 
the unfair discriminations which formerly prevailed in 
favour of large shippiu’s and of certain localities 'I’hat 
Commission has brought about uniformity in railway 
eijuipnK'nt, uniformity and lucidity of railway accounting, 
the introduction of an excellent automatic signalling 
system, of automatic couplers on the railways, etc , and 
its utility has been grat(dully acknowledgeil even by the 
railways themselves. The fiiiills voted for‘the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission have increased from 
§242,914 in 19(»(» to .S'l.nKi.Ubi in IhUi The investiga¬ 
tions and publications of the (teological Survey are in¬ 
valuable to all who are interested in iiiimiig. Ail tA.ese 
scientific .services are lavishh endowed with funds. 
Altogether the Federal Government sjiends on the 
principally .scientific services about £l(i,(i(i(i,<i()(i per 
year. 

The United State.s Government and tlu* Governments 
of the single States try tei educate the grown-up in the 
best and most scientific methods of busine.ss, not only by 
tuition, but aUo by exani|)le .Most of the great Govern¬ 
ment Departments are run like large, well-organised 
businesses They are models of adnlinistrative efficiency. 
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The American Government offices are staffed, not with 
dull bureaucratic automatons, not with human derelicts 
and potrefact.s, but with keen, open-minded and striving 
business men.’ W'liilo the productive Government under¬ 
takings of Europe are, as a rule, models of waste and 
of bureaTicratic incompetence, many of the American 
Government undertakings are executed with extra¬ 
ordinary ability, rapidity and efficiency at surprisingly 
low cost The Panama Canal, many of the great irrigation 
works in all parts of the Union, the regulation of river 
courses, etc., have been executed by the lAderal Govern¬ 
ments, through the Army Engineers with suc.h ability 
and at so low a cost as to !)♦' a model to private engineers 
and contractors. The Government Printing Works at 
Washingtoti are pi'obably the largest and the most 
efficient planters in the world, etc. 

The wealth of nations depends obviously less on the 
possession of gi'eat natural resources than on the ability 
and activity of the men who exploit them. While a 
good general and classical (‘ducation, given on traditional 
lines, produces men of Culture who may be delightful 
talkers and companions, but who may possess no par¬ 
ticular qualification for as.-^isting or directing the produc¬ 
tion of wealth, a good practical and .scientific education, 
givwt, to the largest possible number of people, is a most 
powerful instrument for achieving national economic 
success. In a world in wliich scientific production, 
scientific transport and scientific commerce have become 
general, success falls naturally to trained scientific ability. 
The rapid and vast industrial progress of the United 
States and of Germany- is largely due to the general 
appreciation and the energetic promotion of education, 
while England’s industrial backwardness is largely due 
to indifference to education on the part *01 both masters 
and men. After all,‘rough unskilled workers can only 
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do rough and unskilled work. We read in the Report 
on Technical Education published by the United States 
Commissioner of Labom- in 1902. 

To determine the progress of trade education in Europe 
during the last two or three decades one turns to Germany 
rather than to any other country, because of tlie great 
impetus that trade education has there received, and 
because its development has corresponded with a •■most 
remarkable advance of pure scientific knowledge on the 
one hand and of industry on the other It is inevitable 
that some causal connection should bp seen between 
these two conditions , , 

All Enulisli teachers dejdore the lack of enthusiasm 
for education among all class*'> , A serious ob.staele 
to the progress of technical edu<'ation is tlu' indifference 
of employers , . Another veiy serious ob-'tach—in 

fact, the mo.st serious of all—-is t'lu' jioor general educa¬ 
tion of the Enslish workman Nearly all of llu' artisan 
class leave scliool at twelve or thirti'cn, and after earning 
small uniounts in doing odd jobs about the streets nr in 
factories, settle down at fifteen or sixteen as gimeral 
labourers or factory ojieratives, or enter upon the learning 
of a trade When they go Jo the evenin,g technical 
clas.ses at fifteen or sixteen, they have forgotten much 
of what they knew upon leaving the elementary school. 

In winter. 190.'?, the late Mr Alfred Mosely. a retired 
merchant, smit to the United States at his own cxj^n.se 
a Commission of e.xjierts. who were asked to study and to 
compare the British and American educational .systems 
and to expres.s their opinion in writinL'. Mr Mosely 
himself reported' 

One of the things that struck me, all through the 
United .States, was the large anvuint of money dtwmted 
to ediieational ptirpose.s, the buildings being magnificent 
and the cipupment lavisli 'I'he teachers .seemed fired 
with enthusiasm, and there is a thirst for knowledge 
fliown bj pujiifs of all ages whii l] is largely lacking in 
our own country. In contrast to our education, which 
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has to a large extent been “ classical,” I found that in 
America it is the “practical” subjects which are prin¬ 
cipally taught, and technical classes and schools are to 
be found everywhere. There are also excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for those going into the professions to take up 
classical subjects; but with the ordinary “everyday” 
boy who has to fight his way in the world the bulk of the 
time is devoted to practical subjects likely to be of most 
use to him in after-life American boys remain at school 
much longer than is the case here, often, in addition, 
passing through to the secondary schools and colleges at 
litik- or no expense to their jrarents or tliemselves. . . . 

]\Ty observations lead me to belirwc that the average 
American boj- when he leaves school is infinitely better 
fitted for his vocation and :#ruggle in life than the English 
boy, and in consequence thci'e are in the United States 
a smaller proportion of “ failures,” and fewer who slide 
downhill and eventual^ join t he paiqxn', criminal, or '' sub- 
mei-ged tenth ” class. The aim of education in America 
is to make every boy fit for some definite calling in life, 
and my own experience k-ads me to think that nc'arly 
eve ry*lad. if propei'ly trained, ev fit for something . . . 

Another point that struck me was the intense belief 
of the Ai-qpricans in the .education of the masses. They 
feel that their country cannot progress and prosper with¬ 
out it. . . . Further, from a purely business point of 
view', Americans see in the money spent on education 
a magnificent investment for their country. . . . 

4.§:ain, wdiilst British rich men spend large sums upon 
sport of various kinds, it appears to be the hobby of 
moneyed Americans to devote enormous amounts of 
money tef the endowment and equipment of various 
educational institutions. They pass their lives in strenu¬ 
ous work, and their labours in building up industries and 
developing territory are of infinite value to their people, 
recalling what was the ideal of the late Cecil Rhodes — 
viz., that the truest'philanthropy consists in creating 
industries and fields of indusfry to occupy the masses 
and afford them remunerative employment. . . . 

Personally I credit the American nation w'ith an intense 
ambition not only to raise themselves individually, but 
also to use theii' efforts for the raising of their fellow| and 



for the furtherance of civilisation, ... I have heard 
it urged that.in America there is no aristocracy hut that 
of money I beg Jo diiTer Tiie c()nl('ntion may on the 
surface appea)' to he true, hut if the matter he ])robed a 
little deeper it vjll he found that in reality file aristocracy 
of money is an aristocracy of brains. 

3rr. E. Black. Mayoi' of Nottingham and t'hairman 
of the Nottingham Eductition fommittee. rejiorted * 

The great facts remaining vith nu' as the result of my 
educational investigations in America are- - 

(!) That public ojiinion is much more strongly in 
favour of education than in thi' country, 

(2) That the scholars in Anu'rica take a keener interest 
in their studies than is generally ajiparent here, and 

(.'!) That the teaching given in the elementary scliools 
produces a mental alertness and reailiness of mind to a 
greater exttmt than is secured in this countr}'. 

The people of America helieve in education, and they 
are willing to pay for it 'I’liey regard it as an iiu'est- 
ment of tlieir money on which they get a good ivturn. 
The people of England are only half-persuaded of the 
value of education, aiul tliere are still many \yho regard 
even the present exjiendituie as extravagant 

In England the great majority of the childieii leave 
school at tlie earliest possililc moment: they go out to 
work to help to increase the family income In .America 
the children stay longer at sdiool, and one of the leading 
educational exjierts in .America said to me, " W'e'^iintl 
that there is a direct ratio hetueen the number of yiairs 
spent in school and tlie jiroductive ca]>acity of t lie scholars 
in dollais and cents " 

i’rofessor Papillon stated' 

To sum up what has struck me most forcibly in a short 
and imperfect survey of a wide field is first of all tho 
attitude of the American people towards jiulilic education 
as a prime necessity of national life, for wliich hardly any 
expenditure can‘be too gieat. am^ next its eminently 
practical popular character. . 
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The educational systems of America have the merits 
and defects of mucli else in that great, but as yet un- 
finislied, (^oimtiy. They ure fall of* life and energy; 
freely, not to say rashly, experimental; innovating, 
renewing, abandoning, sacrificing, now one point, now 
another, whether of ideas or pi'actice, in the effort at 
growth and development. They are le.ss systematically 
and scicaitificall}- thought oat beforehand than the more 
symfnctrical .systems of ('ontinentaJ Europe; but they 
are, ])ejhaps, for that very i-eason, more suggestive to 
ourselves, to a free people feeling its way along the same 
road 

Couneilior John Whitburn, of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Education Committee, repai-ted 

I sptmt some days with 125 otliccus of the Cash Register 
Works, and found tliat ev'eryone had receivcal a good 
education of some sort. 1 was assui-ed by the chief of the 

Inventions Department of that concern that "the best 
and most of their inventions and imiirovements of 
machitieiy vei’e brought about by those who were best 
educated and who were able to embody their ideas in a 
creditable drawing " This is the sort of testimony one 
meets with^'on ev'ery haint. In the United States, more 
than in any other country, one finds that the business 
man is also an educator, and that the educator is a 
business man also. . . . 

The American business man is more often an educa- 
tionSrlist than an active politician. Nearly every large 
industrial concern has some .sort of educational centre, or 
department, into which is directed an enormous amount of 
money and per.sonal energy. The money spent on public 
education by no means represents the whole effort of the 
nation to raise itself to a higher intellectual level. . . . 

As the result of his superior education, the American 
workman requires less •supervision and direction than is 
customary in this country. ... So eager are the 
American workmen to acquire a technical knowledge of 
their trades that the authorities of thq Pratt Institute 
informed us that they were reluctantly compelled to 
refuse one-half of those who applied for admissior^ to 
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their classes for engineering drawing. This great insti¬ 
tution employs no fewer than 115 teaeliers. 

American industrial progress is due moie than any¬ 
thing else to the determination shown by tlic American 
working classes to equip themselves in the most thorough¬ 
going tasliion. llundieds of employers testify to the 
tact that there has been an improvement in the quality 
of the work and an increase in tne quantity ot the output 
as the result of teehnieal education. . . . Mr. Jolir.son, 
Director of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, informed me 
that the trade and manual training sciiools are indis¬ 
pensable, whilst the technical schools have made the 
country great. . . . 

Un every hand 1 saw the evidence of a scientific and 
technical training in indmtrial operations. At the 
National Cash Register Works 1 .saw maclniics in opera¬ 
tion winch take lull separate cutting and boring tools, 
and 1 was assured that tiie.se maclunes were all evolved 
by their own employees. . . . 'riierc is urgent need for 
ail those who are in any way concerned about the future 
of the BritLsh industries to give the most earnest con- 
bideration to the question of the {ii’actical education of 
our artisan class. . . . 

1 spent the last three weeks of my lime in,the United 
(States in \'isiting a large number ol industrial concerns 
and in studying the conditions under which the w'orking 
people of the country live and laboui 1 formed a very 
nigh opinion of the American workers of both sexes. 
The men are alert, highly intelligent, sober and self- 
re.specting in the highest degree Tiie American workman 
is invariably courteous and accommodating—in a word, 
a gentleman. With re.spect to the women who work for 
a living, 1 have been delighted to observe the evidence 
of a superior culture of the intellect and character. . . . 
The far-seeing American employer recognises that there 
is a substantial economic value behind every reform wliich 
contributes to the intellectual vigour and tlie personal 
comfort and happiness of every employee. 

The English educational system is grossly inefficient. 
It does not adequately prepare the people for the struggle 
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of life. It creates inefficient leaders and an equally 
inefficient rank and file. Professor Huxley wrote many 
years ago; “ \Vc study in these days nht to know, but to 
pass, the consequence being that we pass and don’t know.” 
That is, unfortunately, still true. British education is 
largely a sham which creates sham experts and sham 
leaders. 

The United States owe their vast wealth not merely 
to the great extent of their territory and of the natural 
resources contained in it, hut also, and jiarticiilarly, to 
the energy and ability with which the resources of nature 
have been exploited by the people. The energy and 
ability of the American jierffile are very largely due to the 
practical and thoi'ough education and training which 
they have receivc-d. 'fheir abilities arc rather acquired 
than inhorn Ameri<;a's economic success is largely due 
to the fact that, in the words of the late Mr. Choate, 
‘‘edu*a.tion is the chief industry of the nation.'’ The 
territory and the resources of the British Empire are 
vastly’ greater than those of the United States The 
British Empire may therefore far exceed t he United States 
in white inhabitants, in agriculture, in the manufacturing 
industries, in wealth and in jiower, if t he British people are 
willing to learn from America's example. 



CHAPTER VIl 

LABOUR AND CAPITAL AFTER THE WAR* 

It is generally agreed that tiie present \\ i>i- will open a 
new chapter in the history of tlie \\ orld. At its eonehision 
the pr(‘sent generation will be faet'd wjtli a number of 
most important problems, flu- solution of wliich will 
affect future generatiotis for cent uric-- to come It will 
give rise to a new set of eoiiditioii' in the relation^ between 
the nations of the world It may permanently affect the 
relations between rulers and ruleil It is bound to 
revolutionise eompleteiy economic condit ions, ami jii-irt icii- 
larly the relations between laboiii and capital .\t the 
end of the War all the combataiit nations will ))e left with 
a staggering burden of war debts. Hcmobilisation will 
have to take place gradually, and wdl be very costly. 
Great Britain will have a Mational l)ebt amounting at 
least to £lo,of) 0 /ioo.ooo p remains to be seen whether 
the vast sums lent to'Britain's Allies can be repaid**and 
whether substantial indemnities can be obtained from 
Germany and her Allies. As Belgium, FranVe, Serbia, 
Rumania. Poland and Russia, w ho.se territories have been 
devastated, have naturally the first claim upon such 
indemnities, liftie may be left to .satisfy the claims of 
Great Britain. 

The British Empire is in the hapjiy position that it 
possesses in the Dominions and Colonies unlimited latent 
wealth. A centdry ago the Oversells possessions of this 

From The liriiieh Vumniioiii Ye<tr-liook, 191b. 

ibo 
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country were worth a few paltry millions. Since then 
their weallh has rapidly increased. In a few years it will 
approach tlial of tlie Motherland, and m a few decades 
it slioidd vastly exceed it. it stands to reason that the 
Dominions and Colonies can hear, as they would wish, 
part of the War Debt, liesides, the undeveloped re¬ 
sources of the Emjiire might in part be reserved for the 
repayment of the War Debt Before the War British 
yearly budgets showing a national expenditure of 
£200,non,(HH) seemed monstrous. After the W ar a national 
expendit tire of £tioo,( > 110,000 per year may seem exceedingly 
iiiodei'ate. 

British vorker.s have bec»ome accustomed to a vastly 
improved standard of living, to better food, better furni- 
t.iire, better clothes, more amusements, etc. 'I’hey will 
not care to go back to the low wages and the conditions 
which prevailed before the War. Moreover, the men in 
the trenches have rubbed shouldei’s with men from Canada, 
AiistraTia, New Zealand. South Africa and the United 
States, and have been made aeipiainted by them with 
labour conditions across* the sea As Canadian, Aus¬ 
tralian, New Zealand and South African wages arc also 
approximately three times as high as are Bntish wages, 
British wage-earners would migrate to the Dominions 
and iiQ the United States in millions should they not 
obtain after the War largely increased w'ages comparable 
with t hose paid in the new countries. W'e must accustom 
ourselves to the idea tluit British wages will have to be 
Americanised. 

Vast burdens will be throwm upon the nation, the 
taxpayers, and particularly upon the employers, the 
capitalists. Happily, there is reason for believing that 
the economic dilKciilties caused by the War will not 
overwhelm this country—that they may prove a blessing 
in disguise. Men are torn idlers. They work, as a rule, 

13 
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only when compelled. Civilisation is at its lowest in 
the happiest- clime.s where men can live without work, 
and it is most highly developed where a rigorous climate or 
hard social conditions force men to produce intensively. 
The most powerful promoter of civilisation is the tax 
collector. The enormous increase in taxation cau.sed 
by the ruinously expensive war against Imperial and 
Republican France a century ago brought about il tre¬ 
mendous expansion of British industry. It made this 
country the workshop of the world. 'I'lie Civil War 
of 1861-18()5 was responsible for vastly increased taxa¬ 
tion which, in turn, raised the American industries to 
the highest point of effieiencj' The present War Debt 
and verj' high taxation required b}' it should prove an 
invaluable stimulus to British capital and labour. The 
War is likely to treble permanently the national expen¬ 
diture and taxation It is bound to lead to a vast increase 
in wages. 1 intend to show tliat the increased taxes 
and wages can ea.sily be found by Americanising British 
production, and that the War, far from impoverishing 
this country, may ultimately vastly enrich both Mother¬ 
land and Empire. 

Before the War American wages were apjuoximately 
three times as high as were British wages. In 1915 the 
United States Depailinent of Labour published a wlume 
of some three huiKbcd pages entitled f’nion Scale of 
Wages and Hour.s of Jstbour, May 1st, 1-914. Wage 
figures are given in it for a number of the more important 
American towms. Perhaps the most interesting American 
town with regard to wages is Chicago, becau.se it is the 
most international. Being situated between East and 
West, the wages paid in Chicago are above those paid 
is some of the Eastern towns, such as Boston and Phila¬ 
delphia, and below some of the Western towns such as 
San Francisco and Lo.s Angeles. On May 1, 1914, th# 
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following weekly wages were paid in 

Cliicago 

in 

some 

representative occupations; 

• 





Ijoh. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bakers’ Joroiiicn, day work . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

,, „ ui^lit «ork 

22 

4 

8 

0 

,, sct'oud-liaud-., day work 

IS 

3 

12 

0 

,, ,, Iljallt woi k . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bakers' Bolieiiiiaii bread, oveii-nieii, day . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

,, ., .. idglU 

22 

4 

8 

0 

,, ,, ,, s<!Cond-Iiaiids, day 

18 

3 

12 

0 

night 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Baki'i's’ Il<d(rew bread toreiueii 

20 

5 

4 

u 

, ,, second diaiid'. 

23 

4 

12 

0 

Bakers’ Scandinavian liiead, loieinen. day 

20 

4 

0 

0 

.. .. • .. nitrlit 

->.> 

4 

8 

0 

Bakers’ Seaiidinavian hneid. .second-hand'. 





day . . 

IS 

3 

12 

0 

Bakers’ Scandinavian bread, seeond-liaiuls. 





niglit . . 

20 

4 

0 

0 

Bricklayers 

33 

0 

12 

0 

,, sewei and c,iis'on woik 


11 

0 

(» 

(larpemer.s 

28.60 

,7 

14 

5 

Ceinenl worker.' 

28.00 

5 

14 

5 

Builders' labourers 

17.00 

3 

10 

5 

Tile-layers * 

33 

0 

12 

0 

Coal-carters, one horse 

1;7 

3 

0 

0 

,, two horses 

IS 

3 

12 

0 

,, three horses 

21 

4 

4 

0 

Boiler-makers, iiianulactuiing shops 

21.00 

4 

0 

6 

. ,,, outside 

27.50 

5 

10 

0 

Moulders 

24 

4 

10 

0 

Compositors, English . . 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, Bohemian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, (lennan 

24 

4 

16 

0 

,, Norwegian 

24 

4 

16 

0 

PoUsh . 

21 

4 

4 

0 

,, Swedish 

24 

4 

16 

0 

The wages given w'cre minimum wages. The 

hours 


of labour were ratlier sliort. In the baking trade in 
Chicago they ranged.from 48 to 54 hoiii's per week. In 
the ljuilding trade they were 44 hours per week. Jhe 
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carters woirked 06 hours, the metal workers from 44 to 
54 hours, the iompositors 48 liours, etc. Many employers 
pay more than the- union rate of wages. Overtime on 
weekdays is as a rule the standard rate and a half, and 
overtime on Sundays and holidays is paid usually at twice 
the normal wage. A Chicago bricklayer earns 3s. an 
hour on weekdays and 6s. an liour on Sundays. 

It will be noticed that the average wage of skilled 
worker.s is about £5 per week, while tlie average wage 
of unskilled labourers comes to from £3 to £4 per week, 
and that the wage jtahl to Oeiman, Czech, Norwegian, 
Polish, Scandinavian and Hebrew workers is approxi¬ 
mately as high as that paid tb native Americans and to 
Englishmen. Officials and salary earners receive simi¬ 
larly high pay. Policemen receive on joining §1,000, 
or £2t»0 per year, and after live years' .service as (Ir.st- 
grade patrol men tluy obtain SCtoo, or £ 2 S 0 , which is 
equal to £.1 Ss per week 'i'he wages of iiremeii, pOf.tnieii, 
servants, clerks, office-boys, shop-girls, agricultural 
labourers, etc , are similarly high 

British workers have frequentIj’ agitated for consider¬ 
ably increased wages, but their demands have hitherto 
been oppo.sed by their emiiloyeis, who usually have 
pleaded that a considerable increase in wages was impos¬ 
sible; that they were working with a narrow margin of 
profit; that a con.siderable addition to the wage.s bill 
would so greatly increabc the cost of production that they 
would have to shut down, because they could not sell 
their productions at an eiihaiieed price in the world’s 
markets, and not even in the home market. There was 
no doubt a good amount of truth in the arguments used. 

Although American wage.s, both for skilled and un¬ 
skilled labour, were before the War approximately three 
times as high a.s corresponding Ifrifish wages, American 
commodities were sold freely lu neutral counlries, and 
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even in competition witii BritiKh productions made by 
cheap labour. In many lines American gr)ods were 
even far cheajjer tlian similar Bi'itish wares By far the 
cheapest motor cars obtainat)le in this country are Fords 
and other American maehine.s which are produced by 
very highly paid labour 1'his fact suffices to show that 
lo\^ness of wages does not necessarily mean cheapness 
of production If the one led to the other it would 
logically follow that industrial supremacy should not he 
in the hands of the United States, but in those of China 
and India 

'rhe fact that the American industi’ies can successfully 
compett‘ with the British low-wage industi'ies is not due 
to dumjiing. All who have gou(‘ to the I’nited States 
or who have closeh- studied American economic affairs 
know that America produces as cheaply as docs this 
country, trelde wages notwithstanding American agri¬ 
cultural and industrial production-' are sold at about the 
same price wholesale as are the e<piivalent British pro¬ 
ductions. « Sometimes they are a little dearc-r and some¬ 
times they are (hieajier. i’eople who complain about the 
high cost of living in America usually think of the dearness 
of eveiything where personal services are involved. 
The fact that w’liolesale prices in England and America 
arc aboutequally high not withstanding the vast differences 
in wages ean best be seen by comparing the prices of 
certain standard commoditii'S such as steel, or steel 
rails, or plain cotton goods, or wheat, or meat, in England 
and the United States during a number of years. 

Notwithstanding treble w'ages, the American industries 
as a w'hole produce as cheaply as the British industries, 
and sometimes niore cheaply, because the American 
workers produce approximately three times as much as 
do their British collwgues. d'hey succeed in this becau.se 
the American industries are on the whole better organised 
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and more scientifically managed, and especially because 
the Amei'ican workers have not only better machines, 
as is fairlj- generally known, but also because the engine- 
power per thousand workers is approximately three 
times as great a.s is British engine-poner. These asser¬ 
tions seem incredible, but are true If we wish to com¬ 
pare British and Ameri(‘an output per worker per year 
we must turn to the American and British Censuses of 
Production The British Census of Production was 
taken in 1907 and an American Census in 1909 The 
two years lie so near together that one may fairly compare 
results. 

There is. of course, a diJficultj" in comparing the 
efficienc}' of Britisli and American labour. In the first 
place, the industries in the two countries liave not always 
been officially classified in the same manner, Therefore 
many industries, such as the iron industry, cannot be 
compared by means of the Census figures. In the accond 
place the qualities of American and British produce 
frequently differ widely. The,se considerations have 
necessarily narrowed the range of C'omparable fitrures. 

The following fable contains statistics relating to some 
British and American industries which may fairly be 
compared. They will show conclusivelj' that in many 
of the comparable industries the American walrkers 
produce approximately three times as large a quantity 
of goods as do their English colleagues, and that they 
succeed in producing three times as much not because 
they work three times as hard, but because, as is also 
shown in the table, the United States use in the identical 
industries approximately three times as much hor.se- 
power per thousand men as docs (freat Britain. The 
following figures were published by me in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, 1913, and in the Nivetnntli Century 
of Pecembei, 191.') They have been widely discussed 
and criticised hi the lending technical jouinuLs, such as 
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Engineering and The Engineer, and by many eminent 
industrialists, but they have hitherto not‘been success¬ 
fully challenged; 


Boots and Stioos: 

ITiiilod Kiupdoin . . 

United States 
Cardlmard Boxes: 

United Kinftdoin . . 

United States 
Butter and ('lieese: 

United Kinedotn . , 

United Staies 
(dement: 

United Kiiifrdoin . . 

United States 
(dotliinif: 

United Kinirdom . , 

I'uited States 
Coeoa, t'lioevlate and 
ConfeetionerT: 

T’nited Kingdom . 

United States 
Bolton Goods. 

' United Kingdom 

United Slates 
Cloekt<*iind Wat dies. 

United Kinedoin . . 

Uniti'd Slates 
Cutlery and Tools- 

United Kingdom . . 

Unitod Slates 
Dyeing and Uinisliing 
'J'ex tiles: 

United Kingdom . 

Uiiitt'd Slate.s 
Gasworks: 

United Kingdom .. 

United States 
Fireanns and Aininu- 
nition; 

United Kingdom . . 

United States 


/Got /uritov 
f>n I’fii; 


Ni>il)/ier I 

o; t 
Ho'/f- I 
Ear.t'", 


Ho,.rc- 
Foil er 
Ey/iplove'l 


' Fa/»tc 
[ oh Prej. 
Foicer Uinrtion 


pel 

1,000 


per 

n'apf- 


U o'j'- , harnn 


! 
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A glance at the figures given shows that in boots and 
shoes, cardboard boxes, clothing, cotton ^oods, clocks 
and watches, cutlery and tools, etc., Arnerican production 
per work('r is approximately three times as great as is 
British productioti per worker, and that tlie startling 
difference is accompanied ))y an almost identical difference 
in t^ie horse-power used per thou.sand w'age-earner.s. 
As boots and shoes, clothing, etc,., arc sold at approxi¬ 
mately the identical wholesale prices in England and in 
the L’nited States, and as the prices given in the British 
and Amei'ican t'ensus are wholesale prices, it cannot be 
doubted that production per man both in value and in 
quantity is about three times as great in America as it 
is in tliis country. It also follows that British pro¬ 
duction j)ei' man can be trebled by using American 
processes. 

W'e can best compare industrial production per head 
in England and America by taking not rnerel}' the gross 
out])ut. but also the net output ])er worker in the two 
counti'ies .Such a comparison can easily be made with 
the help of the British and .American Censu.ses of Pro¬ 
duction. Both Censu.ses furnish the value of the raw 
materials used in manufacturing and state tlie overhead 
expenses of each industry. By deducting the v'alne of 
the rJtv materials used, rent, rates, taxes, salaries, etc., 
we arrive at the actual value produced by the workers 
themsehu's, and we can thus ascertain how much every 
British and American worker produces net by the work 
of his hands either per year or per week. The calculation 
indicated furnishes the following remarkable result given 
oil]). 19 ( 1 . 

While the lengthy table previously given shows the 
high importance of largo individual production to the 
industries and to (lie nation as a whole, the following 
table shows the iniiiortance of large individual production 
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Net Produce per Worker per Week. 
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to the worker.s themselves It «ill he nttlicetl tlnit #iC net 
protiiietion per woikiT per week is ahoiit three times as 
great in the United States as in the United Knigdorn, and 
in some instances it is much greater. Of tlie value 
actually proilueed hy the worker, the huger p.arl is paid 
to him in the form of wtiges. while a portion is retained in 
the form of profits hy the m.anufaetiirer Xow.it stands 
to reason that a worker eanuot pos.sihly earn more than 
the whole value of his work If he received the entire 
value of hi- r.ulput, the manufai'turer would receive 
noyiing for hi- trouhle and ri-k and give up the business. 
If the worker*receive!^ in wages more than the value 
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added to the raw material by his work, the factory 
would soon bo bankrupt,. In I9(i7 Englislf cardboard- 
box m.akers produced net £1 per webk. Hence they 
could not possibly receive a larger wage than £1 per 
week, whether the factory was managed on ordinary 
capitalist lines or whether it was managed co-operatively 
or socialistically. It follows that the English cardboard- 
box makers could increase their wages only by increasing 
their output. Siinilarlj’ the boot and shoo operatives, 
who actuallj' added only £1 7s. 4d per week to the value 
of the leather and other raw materials u.sed, could not 
possibh’ earn more than the slender amount which they 
produci'd per week. Of ‘course, the cardboard-box 
makers, boot-makers, etc . might have struck for double 
wages, and might possibly have obtained them. How- 
ev(‘r, a,s pi’Csumahly all other workers would have secured 
a similar advance in wages, none would have been better 
off in t Iw end .Vftc'r all. the nat ion is a great co-operative 
society. 'J’he citizetis exchange their jn'oductions Pros- 
peritj- consists not in high wages, but in adequacy of 
hoii.ses. fui'iiiture, food, clothes, etc ^Vages in themselves 
mean verj’ little Tlugy are itnportant only for what 
they will buy. If the building trade, the furniture trade, 
the (dothiug trades and agriculture produce much per 
head, r^u'e will lx* an abundance of house room, furniture, 
clothes and food, whether wages are high or low. If, 
on tlu' other hand, production per worker is low, there 
will he a scarcity of house room, furniture, clothing and 
food, and the workers will be ill-clad and dissatisfied 
even if they should earn each £10 per day in wage.s. It 
follows that, the British worker.s have [uirsued a phantom 
in endeavouring to benefit them.selve.s by increasing 
wages and, limiting output. They have hunted after 
the shadow and neglected the .substance.* 

The inefficiency of the British industries compared with 
the American industries is by no^mean^ etcclusively due 
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to the workers who tiave endeavoured to limit output, 
but also to'the manufaetiirei's and to the Government. 
British employe'is have been too conservative. They 
have neglected new processes and inventions. They 
have relied for success ratlier on cheap labour than on 
the utmost efficiency in organisation and in meclianical 
outfit. These tendencies amoniz masters and men have 

a { 

been encouraged by tlie attitude of the politicians who 
have constantly told \is that England was tlu- richest 
and the most efficient country in the world, who have 
failed to take an interest in economu matters because 
they were unduly intere-ted in obt..niin_ votes, and have 
encouraged labour in the ' siiicidal judicy of limiting 
output instead of enlightening the working mas.ses. 
Happily, a better spirit is abroad The W ar has opened 
the e 3 ’e.s of empkgvers and emplo\-ed to the inefficiency 
of the British industries, to the need of jirogress, and to 
the necesvit^- of va-'tU' inci'ea'.ed production ](cr<head. 
Inefficient and insuffiiieut ]ii-oduction i^ noticeable 
not onlv in the Briti-h rnaniifjictiirim: Industrie--, but in 
British coal-mimng as well 'Plus will be seen from the 
following figure', which are taken from t lu- ('on! Tnblex, 
a British official publication. 
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This table gives a very disquieting picture. In 1S8G-1890 
coal production per man was-altnosf equal ii» the United 
Ringdom, the United Ntates and the great Dominions. 
Since that time enormous improvements in the art of coal- 
getting have taken place, and in consequence of the 
mechanical and .scientific progress made output per man 
in the United States and the Dominions has vastly 
increased. During that period of continued progress 
Britisli coal production per man iias steadily and enor¬ 
mously declined, so that production per man wa.s in 1912 
more than twice as large m the United States and in the 
great Uominion.s as it was in this country. Of cour.se, 
in many ca.ses the United*States and the Dominions 
have thicker coal-beds lying at a lower depth than are 
to be found in the United Kingdom. Still, in view of 
the improvements in coal-getting, production per head 
should have iiicrea.sed in the United Kingdom as well. 
Its decr^'ase is uiidoiihtedly due to the policy of the coal¬ 
miners of increasing wages while restricting production. 
Coal IS the bread of industry. It is the first raw material 
in all proces.ses of manufacture. Its cheapness is of 
the greatest importance to all employers and their workers. 
Owing to the policy of restricting output and increasing 
wages, coal prices in Great Britain and cksewhcre have 
changed as given in table on p. 194 during the period 
under review. 

The policy of the British workers to make their pro¬ 
ductions scarce and dear has been terribly effective in the 
case of coal. During the period under review, while 
American, Australian and Kew Zealand coal has been 
cheapened notwithstanding a great increase in wages, 
English coal doubled in price. At the beginning of the 
period England had the cheapest coal. That advantage 
has been completely destroyed. It is rtoteworthy that 
American coal is far cheaper than British coal, althoi^h 
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American wages arc far higlior in Iho coal industries than * 
are British iwages ()bvioiisly, liighh paid workers can 
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In transfKjrting goods hy railway and by inland water¬ 
way and in agriculture, the I'nited Slates are as superior 
to the United Kingdom as thi-y are in rnanufaeturing and 
in coal-mining ‘ If we compare British and American 
train loads and freights or British and American inland 
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water transport and agricultui'e, we find that, with treble 
wages, carriage by land and water is far clieaper in the 
United States than it is in tliis ^ountry^ that, with treble 
wages, meat, bread-corn, vegetables, fruit, etc , are 
produced far more cheaply in (he Great Republic than in 
these i.sles. It cannot be doubted that by Americanising 
these industries American wages can be paid to the workers 
and tin American .standard of living be secured for them. 
Moreover, it cannot be doubted that the trebling of pro¬ 
duction and of wages will lead to the trebling of profits. 

If we compare the accumulation of capital in the 
United States and Great Britain, we find an infinitely 
more rapid progress in the iornier countiy. The trebling 
of wages, if aecorapanied by the trebling of production, 
is feasible and it is bound to lead to the trebling of profits. 
Out of these vastly increased profits and wages the in¬ 
creased taxes retpiired by the War Debt ean easily be 
found That ean be shown by an elementary piece of 
calculation A man who before the War made a profit 
of £1.000 paid, let us .say, £2.'>o in taxation. The trebling 
of taxation w'ould reduce’ las true income from £700 to 
£2.'i0—to one-tbird tlie pre-war ligui-e. If, on the other 
hand, by trebling Ins output he should increase his net 
profit to £3,000, trebled taxation would reduce bis true 
income^ to £2,3.30. iSotwithstanding trebled taxation 
his true income would have trebled, and out of his trebled 
revenues he* could easily provide for the enlargement of 
his works and their improved mechanical output. 

1 have shown that Ami'iican output per man in field, 
factory, workshop, in railroading, etc,, is about three 
times as great as is British output per man. Now, it 
must not be thought that America has reached the zenith 
of efficiency. In America, as elscw'hcrc, progress knows 
no limit, in the United States, as ovei* here, there are 
highly efficient works, moderately efficient ones, and very 
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inefficient ones. Bj’ merely approaching the American 
average of etjiciency ve can treble production, wages and 
the earnings of capital. By bringing production up to 
the higher level of Amerioan eflicieney we can quadruple 
and quintuple output, wages and profits. 

The bulk of the increased productions will find the 
readiest and the best market in the Homeland. As the 
nation is a great co-operative society, increased produc¬ 
tion and wages will bring about vastly increa.sed con¬ 
sumption The masses of tiie peojile will luvoine better 
housed, better furnished, better clad, better fed. better 
educated, and will have more lei--ure, iiiore eleanlincBB, 
more amu.sements, etc Thu British worki'is, like their 
American colleagues, will dress like gcntleiiieii, smoke 
cigars and take oeea'iunallj- lengthy bolidats The 
British workers, like tlieir American eolleagiu-, will 
become liouse-owiiers and eajntalists The uld drudgery 
and dirt and poverty and ignorance of the working elas.ses 
will disappear 

The British workers have received during the War 
some foretaste of Anierieanised'labonr conditions 'I’lieir 
wages have increased very gieatly. and so has output per 
worker Before the War the f'nited Kingdom had, 
according to the Census, about Is, 000,000 woikeis Of 
these, about n, 0 ( 10,000 have joined the army aiuj^navy, 
while about iJ, 000,000 arc engaged in produc mg iiiunitionB. 
The remaiiung 9 , 0110,000 are emjiloyed upon ordinary 
peace-work Mow, these 9,ooo,ooo on peace-work pro¬ 
duce approximately as much as did the I S.ooo.tioo before 
the War, for the con.sumption of the people ns approxi¬ 
mately identical with pre-war iorisumption 'J'lie upper 
and the middle classe.s have no doubt restricted the 
con.sumption of goods of every kind, partly owing to the 
appeals for ecoisjiuy, partly owing to increased taxation. 
On the other hand, the woikeis have greatly increaied 
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their purchases. At no time in men’s recollection have 
the working masses been better dressed and appeared 
better fed. At no time has there been suth a keen demand 
for pianos, furs, jewellery, furniture, etc. At no time 
have the places of amusements been more crowded. 
That experience will not bo lost upon the workers. 

The best market for vastly increased production will 
be tlTe Home market The second best will be the 
Empire and the rest of the world market The Imperial 
market is susceptible of indefinite expansion. In a few 
decade^ Canada may be as populated and as wealthy as 
the United States are at the present moment By a wi.se 
economic policy, by the development of the Empire, the 
British workers can secure vast prosperity to themselves 
and to their country. 

It nood not be thought that- tho trebling of productiiin 
would mean the trebling of e.vertion on the part of the 
worker. , It is an old oxporionco that the greatest output 
requires the least exertion, while tho smallest output 
calls for the gi'eatost amount of labour. A smith, with a 
heavy hammer worked by hand, produces little por hour 
at infinite exertion. Another smith, controlling a few 
levers, can, with a steam-hammer or a hydraulic hammer, 
produce a hundi'od times as much without any exertion. 
A man .;iioughing by hand with a one-share plough will, 
with a great expenditure of energy, do only a tithe of tho 
work rrhich dan be done by a man sitting on a tractor 
which pulls a ten-share plough. The machine, far from 
being an onomj' of labour, is labour's best friend. The 
machine, far from being tho working-man’s enemy, is his 
best friend, for tho machine is to tho worker what tho 
horse is to the carter. It is far easier to direct a horse 
than to carry the weight which it pulls. 

The ofliciency of a carter is greatest whon’horso and man 
willingly co-operate. If horse and man disagree, if tijp 
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horse is ilhircated iiii(i retaliate^ on liie ('.irter and sniaKhee 
up llie ^■art^ botli suiTer. It is sincerely to In- hoped that 
caj)ifal and lainirir, einph'^ ta’s ami enipl<i_\e<l. \\ill learn 
at la't tliaf tliev I'.in in-nefit tlieni'ch c' ino't h\ nmtual 
understanding, fairness, generosity, justice, eoa.peration. 
7'iie policy of niutnal e,\[)loitation and of iniit ual suspicion 
is an e.xti-ernely short-sighted one, .-strihes are <piit.e 
iinnecessuy . it. should not pas' the uit of man to efeviso 
an organisation wherein indu'ti'ial disputes might |ieaee- 
fiilly he '(^.(tled on eijuitahle jirincij>le~ i'antastic 
schemes evolved liy nnjiractnal dreamers will not in¬ 
crease the prosjn-rity of I he woi'kei ' and will not enable 
Great Britain to jiay off tire debt cre.iled by the War. 
If we wi'h to achieve both tlie-e aims we had beitei’ rely 
on exjierience and eoninion sense tlian np<in poetical 
imagination The .\tnericaii' ha\ e sMived the problem 
■ if economic organisation In the I'nited ,-state'capital 
,'ind laboui (-inployei' atid employed ale iiyinensely 
jirosjier'Ci- 

The immediate necessity i' not to create a theoretically 
porfei t an ide.al org.ani'ation of the nation, but to jiro- 
vide foi tlie urgent need'of the hour Thc'c can obviouslj- 
be jiroytded. not by reverting to the policy of restricting 
output or by jiitting cajiital again-t labour and labour 
agtiiu't cajiital but by a harmoniinis co-ojieratij^i of the 
two by eijuitable distribution of profit and e'|)ecially by 
the gre.itest. ptis'ible increase of [iroduciirm Without 
high ppiduetion tln-rt-cannot be high i otisiimptiion. 'I’ho 
most precious thing in a nation i' the |iroduetive laitmir 
of the jici I pie and the w or't. form of n.it ional waste is the 
waste of Liboiir. By trebling oiitjiut we shall be able to 
treble the jirosjicrity- and the hapjiiness of the workers 
and of the nation as awhole,an<i out of a trehleil tiatiorittl 
income \ye eatl eaisjly jiay the cost of tlie War, however 
large it niav be. 



CHAl’TKR VJII 

THE I’RoBLEM OP’ ’I'HE TAB IFF—WOULD A TAUIFF 
llAKM LANA ASHIRK ?♦ 

By far tlie important B^iti^h manufacturing industry’ 
is the gigaeitic cotton industry. During tho last few 
years preceding the W'ar it. lias prrtduced on an average 
about LI 20,0tM),000 worth of eottnn goods jw-r year, of 
which ap()ro\imately SO jier ceuit., or LKKi.otio.ooo, were 
eN])orted <treat Britain exports more cotton good.^ than 
all tlie countries of tlu‘ world combined. At lirst sight 
(Ireat. Brirain's sujiremaev in the cotton industry appears 
unchallengeable 

According to the American Ceious Bulletin lit! there 
were in the world in Itill 1 IS7,7it2.O0tt active cotton 
sjiindles Of the.Mi the I’nited Kingdom had 54.r)2.‘{.000, 
while the United States had only 2(l.r)ir),000 -spindles. 
In Ihl I (treat Britain liad .'WAti per cent of tho spindloage 
of the woild. while the United States had only 21 •] per 
cent. Tho Utyitod States oxjiorts of fully niatitifacturod 
cotton goods come to only W.ttOO.OtM) or £b,00t),it(tt) per 
year. 'I’he spindh'age of the Britisli cotton industry’ is 
almost, twice as large as that of the American cotton 
industry, whih' tho British export trade in cotton goods 
IS about twenty times as large as the American export 
trade. However, closer examination of the cotton 
industry in tho two countries reveals tho fact that tho 

rroiii Thv li'ineteenth Century and After, August, 1912. 

1 00 
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United States cotton industry is far more powerful than 
it is gonorslly believed to bo in (beat Britain. 

Although the'United States have only a little more than 
half as many spindles as the United Kingdom, they con¬ 
sume far more raw cotton than does Great Britain, the 
figures being as follows: 

Consumption of Raw Cotton in 1911. 

Bales. 

United States .. .. .. 4,705,000 

United Kingdom . . .. . . 3,782,000 

I’he fact that the United States, not.withstanding their 
very marked inferiority in'8pindlos, consume much more 
cotton than the United Kingdom seems very strange. 
Englishmen who arc insufficiently acquainted with the 
American cotton industry glibly ox])lain that the Ameri¬ 
cans with fewer sjiindles use more cotton than the British 
because the United States, having an inftnior cotton 
industry, make chiefly the coarser yarns, while Great 
Britain, having the cream of the cotton trade of the 
world, specialises in the finest yarns and tissues, leaving 
the coarse manufacture to other nations, d'hat explana¬ 
tion is currently given, and it seems very plausible, but 
unfortunately it is not quite correct. The American and 
the British cotton sjiindles are implements different 
character. Great Britain uses nearly exclusively mule 
spindles, while the United States rely almost entirely on 
ring spindles. Vast quantit’'^s of yarn, identical to that 
wliich is made on ring spindles in America, is made on 
mule spindles in Great Britain. Employed on the same 
yarn, ring spindles consume 50 per cent, more raw cotton 
and produce 50 per cent, more yarn than do mule spindles. 
Ring spindles are labour-saving spindles. Consequently 
they are preferred not only' by American cotton spinners; 
but by German and Japanese cotton spinners as well. 
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It seems that British conservatism is largely to blame for 
the small percentage of ring spindles running in Lancasliire. 
Ring sj)indles represent greater output and greater 
mechanical efficiency. The American cotton industry 
seems to be more efficient than the British cotton industry, 
not ozily in the sjjinning department, but in the weaving 
depar^nent as well, as will be sliown later on. 

Let us now test the often-heard assertion, “ The British 
cotton industry is the largest in the world.” According 
•to the number of spindles used, the British cotton industry 
is indeed the largest in tlie world. According to the 
quantity of cotton used, the United States cotton industry 
is the largest in the world. Should we, then, measure 
the importance of the cotton industry by the spindleage 
or by t he consumption of raw cotton ? The best measure 
of the importance of an industry is evidently not the 
quantity of machinery employed, nor the quantity of 
raw matwial worked up, but the value of its finished 
productions. As regards Great Britain we have no exact 
official figures regarding the value of the output of the 
cottoniridustry, but merely unofficial estimates by experts, 
which are fairly' reliable. According to these the total 
value of the cotton goods produced in Great Britain 
should in 1909 have amounted to about £100,000,000 or 
£110,000,^00 at factory. The United States combine 
with their census of population a census of production. 
According to the last census—that of 1910—the value of 
the cotton goods produced by the United States in the 
year 1909 was no less than $6^,391,813, or £125,678,365. 

There can be no doubt that the Ameiican cotton 
industry lias overtaken the British cotton industry, not 
^nly in the quantity of raw material worked up, but also 
in the value of cotton goods manufactured.. The outloczk 
for the Lancashire industry is serious. In 1880 Great 
Britain made considerably more steel than the United 
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States. Now the United States make four times as much 
St, eel as (ireat Britain. The United States cotton indu.stry 
has been growing, and continues growing with incredible 
rapidity, while ours is growing but slowly. It is to be 
feared that before long ikmorica’s supremacy in cotton 
manufacturing may be as great as her present supremacy 
in manufacturing steel, unless we take suitable sti^ps in 
time. 

The prosperity of an industry may be measured by 
its progress and expansion. How wonderfully the United 
States cotton industry has flourished and increased will 
be seen from the following figures ; 


Year. 

Consumption of 
Raw Material. 

1 Value of Cotton Goods 

1 Produced. 


Bales. 

Dots. 

1860 .. 

841,975 

; 115,081-!774 

1870 .. 

1.026,583 

1 177,489,739 

1880 .. 

1,865,922 

; 192,090,110 

1890 .. 

2,604,491 

i 267,981,724 

1900 .. 

3,603,516 

i 332,806,1,56 

1910 .. 

4,516,779 

! 628,391,813 


Since 1860 both the consumption of cotton in the 
United States and the value of the goods prodSbed from 
it have grown more than fivefold. During the same 
period the value of the cotton goods produced in Great 
Britain has about doubled, while the consumption of raw 
cotton has less than doubled. In the last decade, 1900-' 
1910, alone the consumj)tion of raw cotton in the United 
States has grown by almost a million bales, while the 
value of the cotton goods produced has very nearly 
doubled. Th(? progress of the United States cotton 
industry during the last decade ‘bodes ill for the cotton 
industry of Great Britain. 
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The frequently lieard taunt that the United States 
produce only the coarse cotton fabrics which •Lancashire 
does not care to manufact.uro is quite nnjustified. 'the 
American cott.on industry works ])ractically exclusively 
for the hojne market. It worlds for a prosperous nation 
which demands goods of quality. The British cotton 
industry, whicli exports four-fifths of its pi’oducc, works 
chiefly’ for foreign nations. Now, two-thirds of the 
Britisli cotton exjiorts go, not to the vvealtliy people in 
Euro|)e. Nortli America, and Australia, but to tlio poverty- 
strickeil nations of Asia, to India, China, and Asiatic 
'Purkoy, to nations which can affoi'd to buy only the 
cheapest and the flimsiest* materials. A visit to the 
United States shows that the cotton goods goiun-ally 
sold in that counti-y are cci'taiiily not inferior in quality 
to those sold and worn in (Ji’oat Britain. As less than 
2 j)cu' cent, of the cotton cloth sold in the United States is 
imi)orteJ[ from abroad, it is clear that the bulk of the 
cottons which one sees in the sliops are of American 
mamifaetui'c, and that the British cijttons made for the 
Britisli market and the American cottons made for the 
American market are apjiroximately of equal quality. 

The American cotton industry shows two i-emarkable 
tendencies: the tendency' to grow at a truly astonishing 
pace amt the tendency to manufacture the finest goods 
to an ever greater degree. Between the ymars 1899 and 
1909 the ])ro"duction of cotton yarn in the United States 
increased from 1,407,565,971 jiounds to 2,037,053,722 
pounds, or by 39 jior cent. However, while the produc¬ 
tion of coarse yarn (No. 20 and under) increased by only 
19'2 per cent., that of medium numbers (Nos. 21 to 40) 
increased by 00 per cent., and that of lino yarns (No. 41 
and over) by no less than 103'7 jier cent. In 1899 the 
coarse yarn constituted 58 per cent, of the total produc¬ 
tion. but in 1909 it constituted only 49 per cent. On the 
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other hand, the proportion of medium yarn increased 
from 37 percent, in 1899 to 42 5 per cent, in 1909, while 
that of fine yarn increased from 5'2 per cent, to 7'7 
per cent, during the same period. The progress in quality 
has been as remarkable as the progress in quantity. 
The finest cottons sold in the United States, some speciali¬ 
ties excepted, are, as I have been told, of American 
make. 

How greatly the growth of the American industry 
has benefited American labour will be seen from the 
following remarkable table which is compiled fibrri the 
American censuses: 


Year. 

Number of Workers 
in Cotton Industry. 

Total Wages 
per Year. 

Wages per 
Worker per 
Year. 



Vols. 

Dols. 

I860 

122,028 

23,940,108 

Ift6.00 

1870 

135,369 

39,044,132 

288,00 

1880 

174,659 

42,040,510 

240.00 

1890 

218.876 

66,024.538 

301.00 

1900 

297,929 

85,126,310 

285.00 

1910 

378,880 

132,859,145 

350.00 


The meaning of the foregoing table will be clear by 
comparison with Great Britain. Trom the Br.’j^ish cen¬ 
suses and other Government publications I have extracted 
the following figures: 


Number of Workers in the Cotton Industry. 


In Great Britain. In the United States. 


1881 

.. 487,777 i 18,80 

. . 174,659 

1891 

.. 546,015 1 1890 

.. 218,876 

1901 

.. 529,131 i 1900 

. . 297,929 


1910 

. . 378,880 


Difference 


.. -s 41,354 


Difference 


.. -S 204,221 
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As the figures relating to the British cotton trade in 
1911 are not yet available, I have given thbse for 1901. 
It will be noticed that the number *of British cotton 
workers increa.sed by 58,000 during the decade 1881-1891, 
and decreased b_\' 17,000 during the decade 1891-1901. 
Since 1901 the number of British cotton workers may 
havm remained stationary, thougb j)robably it has de¬ 
creased. While during the decade 1891-1901 the number 
of British cotton workei’s decreased by 17,000, the number 
of American cotton woikers increased by 79,000 during 
the corresponding decade 1890-1900. If we assume 
that the number of British cotton workers has remained 
stationary since 1901, w^ come to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the American cotton industry, w’hich, 
measured by the quantity of raw material used and the 
value of goods produced, has an output approximately 
25 per cent, larger than that of Great Britain, produces 
that larger and more valuable output with 150,000 
fewer workers. If we divide the value of the output bj' 
the number of men emj)loyod, it appears that the output 
of the cotton workers in the two countries comes, in round 
figures, to £200 per worker ])er year in Great Britain 
and to £340 j)er worker per year in the United States. 
These extraordinary figures confirm the fact that the 
cottoi»j»industr 3 ' of the United States ])ossesses a far 
greater efficiency than the cotton industry of Great 
Britain. 

The very valuable Rej)ort on Cotton Manufactures 
(Doc. 643, G2nd Congress, 2nd Session) published by 
the United States Tariff Board, an absolutely impartial 
American Government institution, contains a table 
giving the earnings of British and American cotton 
workers, and these compare, in the most important 
grades, as follows: 
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United 

Kingdom. 

jV ortliern 
Slates. 

Southern 

States. 

Weavers, male (piecework) 

100.00 

155.5 

132.9 

Weavers, female (])iec.ework) 

100.00 

178.0 

142.5 

Mule spinners, medium . . 

100.00 

147.3 

— 

Mule .spinners, fine 

100.00 

135.0 

— 

Mule spinners, very fine . . 

100.00 

145.0 


Ring spinners, female (time) 

100.00 

182.7 

— 

Ring spinners, female (piece) 

100.00 

183.4 

128.8 

Spoolers, female (time) . . 

100.00 

204.8 

170.5 

Spoolers, female (piece) . . 

100.00 

182.3 

131.2 

Fine and jack frame tenders (time) 

100.00 

203.0 

— 

Fine and jack frame tenders (piece) 

100.00 

179.8 

154.5 

Reel tenders, female (time) 

100.00 

256.9 

— 

Reel tenders, female (piece) . ^ 

100.00 

293.:i 



The American cotton industry has been a very satis¬ 
factory industry to the workers. Between 1800 and 
1910 the number of workers lias more than trebled, and 
the wage paid jier worker has jiractically doubled. Be¬ 
sides, the projiortion of men employed in the American 
cotton industry has been constantly increasing, while 
that of the women and children has been consistently 
shrinking. The official record is as follows; 


PEItCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES COTTON WORKERS. 


Year. 

Men over 
Sixteen Years. 

[ Women over 
' Sixteen Vears. 

1 

(■hi.ldren under 
; Si/leen Years. 


Per Vent. 

i Per dent. 

1 

! Per Cent. 

1870 

31-60 

51-45 

‘ 16-95 

1880 

3,5-36 

48-42 

i 16-22 

1890 

40-58 

48-71 

1 10-71 

1900 

, ' 45-09 

41-52 

13-39 

1910 

50-92 

38-70 

j 10-38 


In 1910 the staff of the American cotton industry was 
coipposed of 192,930 men, 140,044 women, and 39,306 
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children under sixteen years of age. The British cotton 
industry employs fewer men tlian the Anlerioan cotton 
industry, but it employs about 1.50,000 more women. 
The study of the Briti.sli docejinial censuses shows that 
tlie British cotton industry is becoming more and more 
a women’s industry. 'J’his a])})ears from the following 
figi»res: 

Percentage of Pemai.e Workf.rs in the British Cotton 
Industry. 

Per 
dent. 

18(il ,50-7 1891 

1871 59-^ ; 1991 

1881 ti2-n 

While in America the ])roportion of w'ornen workers 
has constantly and very ra]iidly been shrinking, the 
proportion of women w'orkers m Great Britain has been 
constantly and rajiidly increasing. Women should work, 
not in the factoryN but in the home. The fact that we 
have been gradually increasing the proportion of women 
Yvorkers at the very time w'hen the Americans have been 
greatly reducing it, and that the proportion of women 
workers is almost twice as great in Great Britain as it is 
in America, is very humiliating to this country. 

Thcofact that the British cotton industry is far less 
efficient than the American cotton industry is noticeable 
not only in the spinning department, as has aheady been 
shown, but in the w'caving department as W'ell. On this 
point the very reliable and impartial Report on Cotton 
Manufactures, published by the United States Tariff 
Board in 1912 states ; 

English looms run somewhat faster than the looms in 
this country, but the number of looms.tended per weaver 
is usually much les!, than here. This is in marked con¬ 
trast to the woollen industry, where the number of Ipoms 


Ter 

Cent. 

00-9 

02-8 
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tended is about the same in the two countries. In the 
case of plain looms (not automatic) the Englisli weaver 
seldom tends more than four looms, while in this country 
a weaver rarely tends less than six, and more frequently 
eight , or (>ven twelve, if equipped with “ warpstop 
moti(jns Fui'thermore, English manufacturers make 
little use of automatic looms, of which there w(Te less 
than (),on() in May, 1911, in the whole of England, while 
in the United States then* are well over 2 ( 10 , 0 ( 10 , It*is 
estimated that, there are now about 10,000 of these 
looms in use in England, and about 15,00(t on the Con- 
tiiumt. Where automatic looms can be used, a single 
weaver commonly tends twenty looms, and sometimes 
as many as twenty-eight The result is that whereas 
the output per spinner per houi' in England is probably 
as great as, or greater tlian, in this country, the output 
per weaver per liour is, upon a large class of plain goods, 
less, and in the case where autoniatic looms are used in 
this country and plain looms in England it is very much 
less. 

Several reasons are advanced for (he delay in the^more 
general adoption of the automatic loom in England. 
For one thing, the automatic loom costs about two and 
a half times the ordinary plain loom, and (his has deterred 
many English mills already ecpiipped with plain looms 
from adopting them. Again, English mills do not run 
such a large number of looms on a singk'-standard hibric 
as do American mills, and the automatic loom has not 
been found so suitable as plain looms for the varied 
Lancashne trade in dhoties (loin-cloths) and other itTiicies. 
Furthermore, the automatic loom requires stronger and 
better warp yarn than the plain loom, for the breakage 
of a single warp thread stops the loom. The American 
mills use strong ringspun warp yarns; while a large 
portion of the English mills, producing mainly for the 
poorer classes of the JJrient and other regions, have to 
size heavily to make goods cheap enough, and they 
ordinarily use a much lower grade of yarn than would 
American mills for fabrics that pass under the same trade 
name. The warp yarns used in the bulk of English 
cloths are mule spun; and since thfey are soft, twisted 
to CHable them to take up a larger amount of sizing, 
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and to give tlic required fool io the clotfi, they are not so 
suited to the autoinafic loom a.s are the sli(j>iigej- Americ^an 
yai'iis. 

An additional reason for the limited use of the automatic 
looms appears to be the ohjeetion to them of the labour 
unions, which have been afraid that they would be used 
to displace labour and to throw more work on tfie weaver 
without proportionately increasing his earnings 

When I was in Boston I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Ebon Draper, a partner in the colcbi-ated Draper firm, 
which matr\ifactures these wonderful automatic looms. 
When I asked whether many of his looms were sold in 
Lancashire he smiled and said : " The English are con¬ 
servative people. They run otdy a few. I believe the 
masters find them too dear, and the men won’t work 
them I suppose they will begin buying our looms wlien 
they have lost, their trade ” His opinion is confirmed 
by thg American Government authorities. 

1 have watched the perfqrmance of plain and automatic 
looms, and it seems to me perfectly inconceivable that 
the latt-er should be almost unknown in Lancashire. 

The cost of carriage of raw cotton from the United 
States to England is so very small tliat raw cotton is 
practically no dearer in Lancashire than in the textile 
di.stric.|^ of the ITnitcd States. On the other hand, 
the establishment costs—that is, the e.o.sts of the necessary 
buildings, ‘machinery, etc —are very much higher in 
America than in England. The principal ingredient in 
the cost of every article consists in the wages paid in its 
production. The wages of the American brickmakers, 
bricklayers, labourers, founders, engineers, etc., are 
twice, and more than twice, as high as are British wages. 
Herein lies the reason that the establishment expenses 
are so much higher in America than *in Great Britain. 
On this point the Report already mentioned states: 
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The cost of the building for the spinning mill is $3.27 
per spindle in .the United States, as compared with $2.40 
per spindle in England. The textile machinery for the 
spinning mills amounts to $4.84 per spindle in this 
comitry, and $2 80 per spindle in England, The total 
cost of the spinning mill complete in the United Stafes 
is $543,401.04, against $390,367.77 in England, or per 
spindle the cost is $10.83 in this country and $7.92 in 
England, the latter being about 73 per cent, of the total 
cost in the United States. 

Comparing the weaving mills, the cost of the building 
is shown to be $2.88 per spindle in the United States and 
$1.58 per spindle in England The textile machinery 
for the weaving mill amounts to $1,70 per spindle in this 
country and $1 16 per spindE in England. The total 
cost of the weaving mill complete in the United States 
is $331,178.00, as compared with $240,284 70 in England, 
or, on a spindle basis, this is $6 60 in the United States 
and $4 80 in England, the latter being about 73 per cent, 
of the total cost of the weaving mill in the United States. 

Referring to the grand total cost of spinning and 
weaving mills, it will be seen that’ in the United States 
the cost is $17 43 per spindle,' as compared with $12.72 
per spindle in England, the cost in England being 73 
per cent, of the cost in the United States. 

If we now compare the general conditions under which 
the British and American cotton industries woi-k, we 
find that, while the price of raw cotton is practic?,\ly the 
same in the two countries, the American manufacturers 
pay far more for their buildings, for their machinery, 
and especially for their labour, than do Biitish manu¬ 
facturers. At first sight one would, therefore, think that 
the greater cost of buildings, machinerj^ and labour in 
America should make American cotton goods far dearer 
than British cotton goods Comparison of American 
and British .shop prices seem to confirm this conclusion. 
Bought retail, American cotton goofls are, indeed, con- 
sidejqably dearer than British cotton goods. However, 
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closer examination reveals the surprising fact that, 
notwithstanding t he far greater establishment and labour 
costs involved, American cottons arc np dearer if bought 
wholesale than arc British cottons. On this point the 
Report quoted states: 

'riie conclusion that under present methods of produc¬ 
tion on many plain fabjics the cost of production is not 
grc'itter in this country is also home out by a comparison 
of English and American mill prices A comparison 
of such prices on a large vaiiety of these fabrics in England 
and the Ignited States for the date July 1, 1911, shows 
that in the case of plain goods the American price at the 
mill was in no case much above I he English mill price, 
while in the majority of cases it was lower. It should 
be noted, however, that American prices of this date, 
relative to the price of cotton, were somewhat lower 
than noi'mal. The English prices arc the I'cgular quota¬ 
tions for the home market 

How is it that, notwithstanding the fargreatei' establish¬ 
ment costs and t he far higher wages paid in America, the 
American mill price of cottons was found to be “ in no 
case much above the English mill price, while in the 
majority of cases it was lower ” The American Govern¬ 
ment Repoi’t answers that question as follows: 

Jn the case of a laige variety of plain goods, tlic labour 
cost of tyrning the yarn into cloth in the United States is 
no greater, ,i,nd in some cases lower, than in England, 
For cloths woven on automatic looms this is especially 
the case, but on certain classes of fabrics the same holds 
true for plain looms, due to the greater number of looms 
per weaver in this country. This docs not necessarily 
indicate any individual suj)eriority on the part of the 
American weaver. It is a matter of difference in indus¬ 
trial policy, and it explains the difference in the methods 
of production which prevail at the present time. Where 
the automatic loom is now \ised in England a weaver 
frequently tends twenty looms, as is done in the United 
States. 
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Finishing is a very important process in cotton manu¬ 
facture. Finishing ijiciudes the processes of bleaching, 
printing, dyeing, mercerising, etc. But finishing also is 
no dearer in America than in Great Britain, notwith¬ 
standing the greatci estaiblishment expenses and higher 
labour costs. On this point the authority mentioned 
states: 


A comparison of sixty specific samples for which 
finishing data were obtained shows that in most cases the 
differences betiWeen the charges in the two countries were 
slight', but' that the American charge was slightly lower 
on most of the samples. 

The explanation of the curious fact tliat America pro¬ 
duces cottons as cheaply as Great Britn.in, and in many 
instances more cheaply than Great Britain, although 
establishment' costs and wages arc far highei- in America 
than Great Britain, may be summed u]i in two words: 
greater efficiency. I think the foregoing official state¬ 
ments, which are based on a large number of individual 
comparisons, absolutely prove that, compared with the 
American cotton industry, the British cotton industry 
has stood still, and that it can learn much from the 
United States. 

The fact that the American retail prices of cotton goods 
are higher than British retail prices is shown in the 
American Government' Report to be caiixed by the 
different methods of distribution obtaining in the two 
countries, and by the differences in the profits made by 
middlemen and retailers. English cottons are distri¬ 
buted over the narrow territory of England, and are sold 
by poorly paid clerks and assistants The American 
cottons are sold over an enormous territory, and therefore 
require far heavier charges for freight and all the other 
expenses of distribution. Besides, the American sales- 
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men and saleswomen receive far higher wages than their 
ill-paid British colleagues. . 

It is generally believed in Lancashire that the British 
cotton industry is the mos(. efficient cotton industry in the 
world, and that it has nothing to learn from other nations. 
That belief is very largely based on the erroneous idea 
that pi'acdieally all other nations manufacture cotton 
wiFh English machinery When T talked to leading 
Ijaneashire men about the greater efiiciency of the Ameri¬ 
can cotton industrj', they told me that the American 
could not be more efficient than the English industry 
because the American cotton men employed chiefly 
British machinery. During my visit to America I did 
not see any British machinery in the American cotton 
mills and factories which 1 was allowed to inspect, and 1 
was told that the proportion of English machinery used 
was pi'act ically nil. 

Frojj) the Report on (.'ot ton Manufactures by the United 
States Tariff Board, it appears that more than 99'7 per 
cent, of the looms used arc of American make, and only 
0-3 per (unit, of foreign make Of the ring spindles, 
99-9 per cent, arc of American make, and 0-] per cent, 
arc of foreign make. These two items, by far the most 
important, are almost exclusively furnished by American 
makers. Of the roving or jack spindles, 85-8 per cent, 
are of American, and 14-2 per ceid. of foreign manufac¬ 
ture. Of the cards, 83-7 per cent are of American, and 
1 f>'3 of foreign make. Of the mule spindles, 83-1 per cent, 
are American made, and H)'9 per cent, are imported. It 
appe^ars, therefoi-e, that the American cotton industry is 
run almost exclusively by American machinery. Only 
in the older mills and factories are English machines to be 
found. American cotton manufacturers with whom I 
discussed the subject were unanimous* in praising the 
superiority of the American machines, and I think 
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British cotton-makers will he wise in studvinp the Ameri¬ 
can nunliinfs and general factoi-y organisation and 
arrangc'ineiits 

llilhcrto Lancasliire has opposed Tariff Refoj'in with 
th(' cry, 1 ai'iff Reform will destroy the British (aitton 
fj'a.dc LaiKiashire men have ai'gned that Tariff Reform 
by I'i lisiiig wages would raise the cost of production, that 
the incr(“ased cost of production would find its expression 
in highei' iniees for cottons; and that the higher pi-ices of 
cotton goods would bring a.bout the loss of a large part> of 
our gi’('at <>xport trade The fear of the Jvancashii’e men 
seems seaa'cely justified in the light of the facts given in 
the foi-egoing p.iges; for 1 have shown, by means of 
unimpeaehabk' expert evidence, that the piice of the out¬ 
put of the American cotton industries is, as the Official 
Report puts it, " in the case of plain goods in no case 
much above the English mill price, while in the majority 
of cases it is lower j have also shown by means of 
unimpeachable evidence that, the American cotton 
industry ]iays about to per cent more for buildings and 
machinery and from 50 per cent, to KHi per cent, more for 
wages than does the British cotton industry Now, I 
do not' think that the most passiona.te, tin* most narrow¬ 
minded, or the most reckless defcndei- of Free Trade is 
prepared to assert that Tariff Reform will raisg.the cost 
of buildings and machinery in Lancashire by 4fi per cent., 
and that if will raise British cotton wages by from 5o to 
100 per cent. But let us assume for argument’s sake that 
Tariff Reform would have this twofold effect. Would it 
then "destroy” the British cotton industry or, at least, 
the British export trade in cottons ? If the American 
cotton industry can produce cotton goods partly at about 
the same price as England, and partly at low'er prices than 
England, although it pays about 40 per cent, more for 
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buildings and machinery and from 50 to 100 per cent, 
more for wages tlian the English cotton industry, it is 
perfectly clear that Taiifl Refoi'm will not destroy the 
British export trade in cottons by raising the price of 
cotton goods, even if it should increase the cost of our 
buildings and machinery by 40 per cent, and the wages of 
our cotton operatives by from 50 to loo pei- cent , pro¬ 
vided the British cotton industry was run on American 
lines To pul the matter in othei' words, one might say 
that if we mad(^ our cotton goods in aecoi'dance with 
American methods we could afford to pay 40 per cent, 
more for buildings and machinery, and from 50 t,o lOO 
per cent, more for wages,‘without being compelled to 
raise the prices of cotton goods to the consumer. How¬ 
ever, Tariff Refoi-m wf)uld not only not destroy our cotton 
industry, but would gi'catly benefit it. The present out¬ 
look for the Lancashire cotton industry is uncertain and 
distinctly disquieting. India and China ai'c Lancashire’s 
best customers. The Japanese cotton indusfi-y consumes 
considerably more than one million bales of cotton per 
year, and works with extrc>mely cheap labour. It is very 
rapidly expanding, and, according to the leports of our 
Consuls in China, it is rapidly ousting the Lancashire 
cotton industry from the Chinese market-. The Japanese 
have latriy begun to encroach upon our Indian market 
as well. 

As very few people are aware how w'onderfully the 
Japanese cotton industry has progressed, and how 
seriously it is threatening the British cotton industry in 
neutral markets, especially in the markets of the Far East, 
I would give a few figures w'hich should be of great 
interest not only to British cotton men, but to all wLo 
have the prosperity of British manufacturing industries 
at heart. 
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Japanese ('ott(in IxinsTRtES. 



hKi><nl< of 

h’j poi of 

E.rporC of 


Raw Cotton. 

Colton } ani. 

f^hirlings. 


Yen. 

Yen 

Yen. 

ISOl 

6.998.534 

7,873 

None 

1894 

19,103,923 

9.55,530 

N'fnie 

1897 

43,122,263 

13.490,197 

346,d;i6 

10(»0 

r>H.r)( >0,002 

20,589.263 

1.7.54,411 

1 903 

68,200.725 

31.418,614 

2,424.2.53 


81,293,860 

35,303,526 

7.353.713 

1910 

157,823.603 

i 45,346,964 

6,.541.S73 

1013 

231,480.883 

70,997,538 

11,198,348 

: 

K.rpoitu of 

O 

Export'^ of 

Exporh of 


<'o1lf>n Drill. 

1' ndcrrloitn n q. 

Toirt'i.'i. 


Yen. 

Yen. 

Yrii 

J894 

.Ni'uc 

Noiif 

Soui' 

1897 

Xon».‘ 

76,337 

l',;9.773 

lOfK) 

Mono 

235,056 

356,322 

1903 

21,5,883 

785,697 

953,363 

1900 

864,837 

2.563.972 

2,17 4.962 

1910 .. 1 

5,083,185 

6,011,532 

1,838,117 

1913 


8,847,418 

2.641,576 


A yen is 

equal io 2s. Oid. 



In 1877 tlie Ja})anese (Jovernmont ^ilacecL'-rders in 
England for niacdiinci'y Miffieiont to stai'i se\'oial small 
experimental cotton spinning mills in differeiiti parts of 
the country. In 1S82 the first joint-stock col.ton sjnnuing 
mill was oTganisod at Osaka, witih a mill e(pii|)mpnt of 
hut 10..700 spindles. Since then the dovelojunent lias 
been rajud. By 1890 there were 277,89.7 sj)indles in the 
country. In 1900 there wore ],320,!t88 sjiindles; and in 
1911, according to the Statistical Handbook of the Japa¬ 
nese Cotton Spinners’ Association, there wore 2.099,764 
spindles. 
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British cotton spinners and weavers speak more often 
of the cotton industries of Austria-Hunga)<;y', Belgium 
and Switzerland than of those of Japan* Yet the Japa¬ 
nese cotton industry alone consumes as much cotton as 
these three higldy developed Eui’opean countries com¬ 
bined. The United States Census Bulletin 113 supplies 
the Jpllowing figures: 


Consumption of Kaw ('otton in 1911. 


.lapan 

Austria-lluiiiiai'y 
Belgium 
Switzerland . . 


Bales. 

1,060,{too 
749,000 
217,000 
100,000 


Twentjf years ago the Ja|)anose had jtractically no 
cotton industry, and ton years ago they had practically 
no export tiadc in (uitton manufiictures. Since then 
Japan has become one of the most imjjortant cotton- 
mamifat^.ui'ing countries in the world. She has prac¬ 
tically a monopoly of the Jajianose home market, and 
her exports have increased in a truly startling manner, 
as is sliown above, .lapan's im))ortance as an exyiorter 
of cotton yarns will apjiear from the following figures. 
W'hiiJi are taken fiom the American 'I'ariff Board Report- 


Exi'oj! 


'■sjvr CoT'i'dN Yarns in Ojujek of their I.mportance 
IN 1910. 


United Kiiigdiuii 
Brilisli India 
Japan 
(iormaiiY 


Jhtls. 

04,908,306 

29,130,162 

22,582,788 

7,873,754 


In the exportation of cotton yarn, Japan, which but 
a few years ago had no cotton industry, occupies now the 
third jilace among the nations of the world. In 1894 
she exported 955,539,yen of cotton yarn, and in 1919 slie 
exported 45,349,994 yen of cotton yarn. 
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To which countries does Japan export her cotton goods ? 
That question is answei'ed as follows by the official 
statistics of Japan; 


Japan’s Exports op Cotton Yarns to China. 


1894.. 

1904.. 
1910. . 

1913.. 


Yen. 

876,805 

24.145,213 

40,747,062 

00.095,834 


JapanCs Export op Cotton 
Towels to India. 

Yen. 

1903 .. .. 18,167 

1910 . . . . .349,345 

1913 .. .. .503.090 


JaPAN’.s tlXPORT.S OP ('OTTON 
Underclothing to India. 

Yen. 

1903 .. .. 455,758 

1910 .. .. 4,390,491 

1913 ,. .. 4.734,432 


China used to buy her cotton yarn from Croat Britain 
and India. Since 1894 Japan's yarn exports to China 
have grown seventjJold, and to-day Japan has,in yarn 
practically the mono])oly of the Chinese market. Mr. 
Alfred B. Shejiperson, the great American authority, 
wrote in his book, Cotton Facts, with which every cotton 
manufacturer is familiar: 


For the lower kinds of yarn (say up to twenty) the 
Japanese mills practically control their owm and the 
Chinese markets against the conqietition of Eii^and and 
India, and will continue to do so. 1 think Japan’s 
exports of cotton manufactures will continue' to increase. 
Her mills, so far, have manufactured chiefly the lower 
grades of yarns and goods, but there is no reason why 
they should not successfully compete with Europe in 
the manufacture of better descriptions. 

As the Japanese mills are usually run during twenty 
tw'o hours every day, a‘nd as there are two sets of ojiera- 
tives working eleven hours jier day for daily wages which 
range from sixpence to a shilling for grow'n-up persons. 
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Japan’s competition in the Far Eastern markets is bound 
to become extremely menacing to Great Britain as soon 
as the Japanese cotton manufaoturei'e have succeeded 
in extending their industries in accordance with their 
wishes. How severely tlic Bi'itish cotton industry is 
already pressed by Jajtan in the Far Eastei-n markets, 
anc] (!sj)ociallv in ('hina, Manchuria and Korea, which 
lie nearest to the sliores of Ja])an, is a])]>arent from the 
Reports of the Bi'itish (ionsuls. 'I’he Repoi't from Korea, 
jtublished in 1011, states: 

The main fcatuic revealed by a st-udy of the figui'es 
is the headway made in lOKi by .lajianese, as coiuiiared 
with British, goods, 'rhus, the total imports of coarse 
sliect.ing and grey shii'tings increased by i'O.'i.OOO— 
entii'ely accounted for by Jajianese imports—while 
Bi'itish goods declined slightly. 

In the Consular Report for liilO on Newchang we read: 

My ])redocessoi' called attention in his Rejiort ftir 1909 
to the pressure of .lajianese comjictition, and the I'eturns 
for 1010 bear eloquent testimony^ to the pertinency of 
his remarks. M'hile Ja]ianese ai'ticles have increased 
in almost every lino, those of British and American 
origin have been imported in icduced quantities and 
values. Thus, we have Jajiauese grey shirtings 14,501 
])ieces i^ place of !(,700 pieces in 1000 and 1,800 in 1008, 
while Amei'ican shii'tings have fallen from 153,331 to 
137,005 j)iopos, though at an advanced price, and British 
from 112.370 to 85,850 pieces. Jajianese sheetings were 
151.400 ])ieces in 1008, 185,585 jiieces in 1900. and 244,544 
pieces iu 1910; American sheetings wore 001,541 jiieces 
in 1009. but only 325,500 jjieces in 1010. British sheetings 
were 20,115 ])ieces in 1000 and 11,350 jiioces iu lOlO. 
In elrills a similar ])henomenon is observable, 

.Many similar Rejiorts from British (Trnsuls might be 
<jUotod which sho\\; that the Japanese* cottuir mauufac- 
tui'ors aie ousting the British fi'cun the Chinese markets. 
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Wheat is the reason of Japan’s success ? The answer 
is supplied {ly Mr. H, H. Fox, the Acting Commercial 
Attache to His Majesty’s Legation at Pekin. He wi'ote 
in his Report on (''hina for the year 1910: 

'J'he two outstanding features in the trade of cotton 
j)iecc goods in 1 !t 10 are the serious slirinkage in the im|)()rts 
of British and American plain fabrics, laigely due to'l.ho 
high prices jnevailing for American cotton and the 
increased impoi't of Japanese cr>tton goods, whicli could 
bo laid down in China at jirices ranging fioni 2.^ j>er cent, 
to 40 per cent, loss than Manciiester goods '.I’ho declitie 
is mo.st marked in the case of Biitisli shiitings, uliich 
decreased by some 2,00(t,000 pieces. wJiitc .sheetings 
2,000,000 jiieces. and Ameiican sheetings and drills 
2,400,000 piece.s. a total decline in plain stajdcs of (i.000,000 
pieces. 

Continuing, the Consul gives a table showing that 
between 1909 and 1910 the imjiortation of British ,'.;ottons 
into China decreased by 4,180,322 pieces, whilst the 
importation of Ja])anese cotton gof)ds into China has, 
during the same period, increased by 993,006 pieces. 
If the Japanese can, as the Commercial Attache re])orts, 
lay down then piece goods in China " at j)ricos ranging 
from 2o ])er cent, to 40 per cent, less than Manciiester 
goods,” British comjiotition is, of course, quits, useless 
and futile. It is merely a question of time when Jajian 
Mill have the monojiolj’ of the Chinese markC-t, not only 
in cotton yarn, but also in cotton cloth. 

So far, Japan has eoiicentirated hoi' efforts upon manu¬ 
facturing for the home market and exporting goods to 
China, Korea, and Manchuria, M'liieh are nearest to her 
shores. Hitherto she has sent only a few things to India, 
but in India also her sale.s are incieasing at an ominous 
rate, as has beert shown in the foregoing. In 1903 she 
sent cotton towels to India to the value of 18,167 yen. 
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In 1910 she had increased these ex])orts to 349,345 yen. 
Japan’s exports of eirtton underclothing to Jndia have 
increased from 455,758 yen in 1903 to 4,390^491 yon in 
1910. Ilritish India is the most important foreign 
market (jf the British cotton industi-y. If Ja])an can 
lay down her cottons in China at. prices ranging from 
25 j)cr conti. to 40 ])(u' cent, loss than Manchester goods,” 
and tlius make Briti.sh coin|) 0 titron ho])eless and fiitUe, 
she can ))rosnmahly also sell licr cottons at jjrices ranging 
from 25 ])er cent, t.o 40 per cent, less tlian Manchester 
goods in India. Under fiec- competition it is oiJy a 
question of tinier when Japan will have a monojxily of 
the Indian marluit similar tt) that which she is creating 
for hoi'self in tlie Chinese markets. At present the 
Ja])amwe cotton industry is e.xpanding so rajiidly that 
it seems likely that Jajian will swamp India with her 
cottiJiis hofoi'o long. 

I.,anca;-iiiic has lost the Japanese maikct It will 
proba.bly lose the Cliincse inaiki't within a fen years, 
and it will eventually lose the Indian market as well 
unless the Indian market is rcsci vcd to Lancashh'e under 
a system of Imperial preferences That is its only hope. 
Lancashire can coinjicnsate itself for the probable loss 
of the Chinese market by preferential airangements 
for her vottons not only with India, but with all the other 
British Dominions and Colonies, vhich, with their lupidly 
growing population, are bound to be evei' more valuable 
customcj's 

TariS Reform would benefit Lancashire not only in 
the foreign maikets, but also, and most particularly, 
in the British home market It is obvious that Tariff 
Refoi'm, by raising Biitish wages, will greatly increase 
the purchasing powei- of the British population, and with 
it the demand for qotfon goods The'enormous and 
scarcely suspected possibilities of the British home 
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market as a consumer of ct>tton goods can most clearly 
be expressed in two lines as follows • 

. £ 

Home trade in cottons in United States in 1909 ..120,000,000 

Home trade in cottons in United Kingdom in 1909 .. 20,000,000 

The United States, with a population exactly twice as 
large as that of the United Kingdom, consumed in„lh09 
exactly six times as large a quantity of cotton goods as 
the United Kingdom. In other words, the average 
American family bought in 1909 three times as many 
sliirts, slieets, handkei’chiefs, ('tc , as the average British 
family. The figures £20,000,00(1 for Great Britain and 
£120,000,000 for the United'iStates are practically manu¬ 
facturers' cost prices. As the charges and profits of the 
middleman are far larger in America than in Great Britain, 
it follows that the American public expends, not six times, 
but from eight to ten times as much money on cotton 
goods as does the British ])ublic. W’e may «therefore 
safely say that the average American family buys every 
year three times as large a quantity of cotton goods, 
and spends every year from four to five times as much 
money on cotton goods of every kind, as the average 
family in Great Britain. 

Our cotton industry suffers from the narrowness and 
insufficiency of the British home, markets. *lt suffers 
from the poverty of our working population, which has 
to stint itself of cotton goods. What prevents the average 
British family spending as much on cotton sheets, shirts, 
etc., as is .spent by the average American family * Chiefly 
the insufficiency of British wages, which all Tariff 
Reformers wish to raise, and which, no doubt, they will 
be able to raise considerably under Tariff Reform. Uni- 
^ versal experience has" show n that the introduction of a 
^’^^‘riff has that effect upon the wa^es of labour. If our 
sent cjg prosperous as the American people, our 
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cotton industry sliould theoreticully he able to sell every 
year in the liritish home market from four to five times 
as large a quantity of cotton goods as does at present. 
It should sell, in the United Kingdom alone, cotton 
goods to the value of from £80,000,000 to £ 100 , 00 ti, 00 (). 
It is, of course, doubtful "whether our "workers will become 
as prosperous as the American workers. Besides, if they 
should become as prosperous, they miglit not be as 
lavish in their expenditure on cotton goods They 
might prefer some more exhilarating form of spending 
tiieir money. However, it seems perfectly fair to assume 
that under improved industrial conditions, which Tariff 
Reform and intensified prockiction all round wall no doubt 
bring iibout, evei'y British family sliould spend half 
as much money as the average Ameiican family That 
is, surely, a conservative estimate. In that case we 
should have a sale of cotton goods in the home market 
of abouV £r)0,(»(Ki,(in(i per yeai" If British wages were 
bettei", the home market should easily^ be able to absorb 
an additional £;! 0 ,()(H),(i 0 () worth of British cottons This, 
therefore, is another reason why f^ancashire should support 
Tariff Reform. 

Apart from this moi’c remote benefit, Tariff Reform 
would bring an immediate benefit to the British cotton 
industry V.- the home market. Very few people are aware 
that Great Britain is an enormous importer of foreign 
cotton goods, which enter this country in constantly 
growing quantities, as the following figm'cs show : 

Impouts of Cotton Manufactures into (treat Britain. 

£ I £ 

1895 .. .. 4,303,840 i 1910 .. .. 9,823,551 

1900 .. .. 5,194,351 j 1911 .. .. 10,379,151 

1905 .. .. 8,108.474 I 1913 .. .. 12,250,000 

The cotton goods ynported into Greai Britain during 
1911 were classified as follows : 
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£ 

Piooo goods, printed, dyed, or coloured 2.581.076 


(ILliers'. 187,100 

(lloves . . . . . . . . .. 590,688 

Hosiery .. .. .. .. .. 2,085,318 

Lace '.2.539.402 

Ribbons and tninniiugs . . .. .. 1,176.577 

Uneniinier.ated .. .. .. .. 1,218,990 


Total. 10,379.151 ^ 

It will be noticed lluil the cotton goods imported into 
Great Britain in 1011 were not, coaivse yarns and piece 
goods, but belonged almost exclusively to the highest 
class. They were goods which were made valuable owing 
to the large amount of labour contained in them It is 
probably an understatement to say that of the £lo,ii7!t.l 51 
of cotton goods impoited into (beat Britain in 1911, 
£ 7 . 00 ( 1 , 00(1 repre.sented wages of labour and ju'olits of 
manufacturers and middlemen 1’he bulk of these 
£7,000,000 could b(^ secured to British manufacturers, 
middlemen and wage-earners by Tariff Keforni' (’om- 
parison will show how (uiormous is the amount of cotton 
goods importi'd into this countiy Cotton jiiece goods 
constituti' 75 per cent of our cotton exports Of these 
we sent the following to those Eurojiean countries enu¬ 
merated in the monthly accounts ol trade and navigation 
and the United States . 


British Expori.s of ('(jtton Piece Coons in 1911. 


£ 


To Franco.. 

423,662 

To Gormiiiiy 

. . 2,094,425 

To the Netherlands 

988,514 

To Belgium 

769,900 

To Switzerland . . 

. . 1,594,236 

To Italy . . 

341,100 

To Portugal, Azores and .Madeira 

487,420 

To Greece .. 

376,926 

To Roninaiiiii 

608,262 

To Deniuarh 

403,334 

To United States . . . . « 

.. 1,858,716 

Total. 

.. 9,946,496 
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In 1911, therefore, the foreign cotton goods which we 
imporled were of gi'caler value than the,piece goods 
which wc exported to all the couiilrfes enumerated in 
the foregoing table. 

To our cotton industry the Chinese market is second 
in importance only to the Indian market, which is by far 
our largest outlet. In 1911 we sent to China, inclusive 
of Hongkong, cotton goods of all kinds to the value of 
£10,018.219 The foregoing figures show tha.t by a tariff 
w'c can secure to our cotton industry within our frontier.s 
a market about as large as that afforded for cotton piece 
goods by all Europe and the United States combined, 
and considei-ably larger tlsin the (Chinese market. Wc 
can have it for the asking It can be seeui-ed by Lan¬ 
cashire by a sti'ohc! of tin- pen These figures show' 
incidentally that wc need not- fear retaliation, becanso 
we can ca.jitni'e in the hf)mc market cotton tra.d(' of far 
grea,ter value than that which we can possibly lose bj' 
retaliation. Besides, ex})erience teaches us that a. care¬ 
fully drafted tariff, supported by a wise diplomacy, 
does not lead to retaliation oi' to a Customs war. 

1 think the Lancashire cotton industry has not under¬ 
stood its best interests in o])posing Tariff Reform It 
has opposed it through lack of knowledge It has op- 
po.sed ii because it, honestly belit'V'ed that a tariff would 
have a fatal effect upon its productions, and e.sjieeially 
upon its exp’ort trade It has o].i])osed it because it has 
not. sufficiently studied its great rival, the American 
cotton industry, and the effect which the high Protective 
tariff has had upon that industiy That effect wa.s 
described as follows by' the I’nited States Tariff Board 
in its Report: 

On account of the different mill method^ in this country, 
the domestic labour •cost of weaving on a large variety 
of plain fabrics of wide consnm])tion is below the foreign 
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cost. Except in the case of a few special fabrics, and in 
the case of various manufactured articles, some of which 
aiT ])roduced in, this country to a very slight extent, 
the American indugiry practiailly supplies the ivhole con- 
gumption. The imports of yarn in )91(i were less than 
one-half of 1 pw cent, of the home production in pounds. 
The imports of ('Otton cloth were loss than 2 per cent, 
of the home production in value. 

Mill prices are in viony eases as Ion- in this country as 
in the ivorldis nutrkeis. Where liighci', as in tlie ease of 
the finer classes of products, they arc rarely higher by 
anything like the whole amount of the duty. 77ie effect 
of the present tariff, then, in most c-ases is not so inuch to 
add the duty to the domestic uianufacturer's price as to 
secure him the American marl'et; and. in tiic case of most 
articles of widest consumpticjii, to ])reveut the compe¬ 
tition of the foreign manufacturer, cither in noi’inal or 
abnormal times. On account- of more costly methods 
of distribution in this country from producer to consumer, 
the latter pays a decidedly higlu-r retail price than the 
European consumer, even in the case of fabrics on which 
the cost of production and the mill price arc as low here 
as there. 


How would the simultaneous introduction of Tariff 
Reform and of American manufacturing methods affect 
the cotton workers ? 

It may, of course, be argued that if we introduced 
American labour-saving machinery we shou^I displace 
150,000 cotton workers, and that, for that reason alone, 
we ought not to change our manufacturing methods. 
That argument seems to me illogical. Experience teaches 
us two lessons: Firstly, that the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery increases the demand for manufactured 
articles so greatly as not to reduce, but to increase the 
number of workers; secondly, that a deliberate retention 
of antiquated methods and labour-wasting machinery 
inevitably brings about the ruin of industries and of the 
workers engaged in them. Lastly, it is not my impression, 
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that the American cotton workers work harder than the 
English. Their great output is solely due to better 
machinery and organisation. By clingipg to its present 
methods and to Free Trade, Lancashire will not even 
succeed in inainlaining its present position. It will, 
instead, hand over its trade in neutral markets partly 
to the more pei'fectly equipped cotton industries of the 
IJnitbd Slates, and partly to the cheap labour industries 
of Japan and China, to the great harm of Lancashire and 
its workers. 

It is frequently asseited that Tariff Reform would 
ruin our cotton industry. 1 think 1 have shown that 
Tariff Reform should grcatljr benefit it. It would raise 
wages substantially, increase our market for cotton goods 
at home, and preserve for us the markets of India and tlio 
Dominions and Colonies. It should rather lower than 
increase our cost, of production, and therefore promote 
our cotton exports to foreign countries. Of the industries 
of this country the cotton trade should be one of tbe 
greatest beneficiaries. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PROBLEM OF THE TARIFF—THE BRITISH AND 
THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE* ' 

I'lifiQUEXTLY when men, both in England and elsewhere, 
discuss the merits of Fj'ce Trade and Protection, one 
hears assertions such as " Free Trade has given England 
her supremacy on the sea,'’ or “ Protection has destroyed 
the American shipping tradb.” PokI hoc sed non prujiter 
hoc. It is a mej'c coincidence that the Rritisli Merchant 
Marine did greatly increase and that the American 
Merchant Marine did lupidly decline about the time when 
England abandoned Protection for Free I’ra.de. 

Few people in Great Britain are aware liow. incredibly 
quickly American shijiping has declined Its downward 
course during the last sixty years will be seen at a glance 
from the following table: 
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* From The Nineteenth Ccnlun/ and AJter, October, 1912. 
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In 1860 more than seven-tenths of the American 
foreign trade was carried in American vessels. In 1913 
only ouo-teuth of the American trade w.js carried in such 
vessels. 

In the United States and elsewhere it is frequently 
assorted that the Civil War ” destroyed ” the American 
Merchant Marine. That assertion is not correct. Tire 
Amch'ican shipping engaged in the foreign trade was 
diminished not only by the attacks of hostile cruisers, 
but still more by being transferred from the foreign to 
the coasting trade; for, in the absence of adequate rail¬ 
ways, I he coasting ti ade had received an enormous 
impetus tlirough the war ivhich made huge transports 
of food and war materials neees.sary. 'riie rapidity with 
which the American ships were, so transferred will be seen 
from the following figures. 

ToNNAor. OK American V'essel.s. 


Yair. 

in the 

ill the 

Foreiyn Trade. 

Coasting Trade. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

IStil. 

2.41H),804 

2,704,544 

1862. 

2.173,537 

2,610,716 

1863. 

1,920,88 (> 

2,960,633 

1864 . r-»' 

1.480.749 

3.245,265 

1865 

1,518,350 

3,381,522 

D'flcroucc * . . 

- 978,544 

4 076,978 


in the course of the war the tonnage of American vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade diminished by almost 
1,000,000 tons, while that engaged in the coasting trade 
increased by almost 700,000 tons. , The actual war losses 
suffered by the Ainerican Merchant Marine through 
capture and thi'ough the placing of American shipping 
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under foreign flags were not as great as is generallji 
believed. 

Since the time of the war the character of the American 
Merchant Marine has curiously changed. The shipping 
engaged in the foreign trade has slowly and almost 
continuous!}^ diminished, whilst that engaged in the 
coasting trade has almost continuously and very greatly 
increased, as follows; 


Tonnage or American Vessels. 


Fear. 

In the 

Foreign Trade. 

In the 

Coasting Trade. 

1865 

Tons. 

1.518,350 

Tons. 

3,381,522 

1870 . 

1,448,846 

2,638,247 

1875 

1.515,598 

3,219,698 

1880 . 

1.314,402 

2,637,686 

1885 

1,262.814 

2,895,371 

1890 . 

928,062 

3,4^3,435 

1895 . 

822,347 

3,728,714 

1900 . 

816,795 

4,286,516j 

1905 . 

943,750 

5,441,688 

1910. 

782,517 

6,668,966 

1913. 

1,019,166 

6,817,013 , 

Difference 

- 499,185 

-1- 3,436,491 


4 ■ 

During the decade 1900-1910 alone the American 
coastal shipping has increased by considerably more than 
i, 0 V)U ,000 tons, a truly wonderful progress. 

Many causes have contributed to the decline of the 
American Merchant Marine. Of the.se the Civil War is 
only one. Another cause lay in the evolution of the ship 
towards the middle of last century. During the sailing- 
ship era the United ^tates had, as far as the shipping 
industries are concerned, an enormous natural advantage 
over the nations of Europe, and especially over thinly 
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wooded Great Britain, through the abundance of timber 
and of the other important raw materials.required in 
shipbuilding, which were plentiful and-extremely cheap 
in America, and which were very scarce and very dear in 
Europe. That advantage was lost with the advent of the 
iron ship. 

Many people in the United States and in Great Britain 
believe that the decline of the maritime industries of the 
United States has been caused by the pohey of Protection. 
However, according to the best American authorities, 
the former prosperity of the United States shipping was 
due, not to Eree Trade, but to rigorous Protection, and 
the decline of the United Spates shipping was due, not to 
Protection, but to the withdi-awal of Protection—to Free 
Trade. On that point the very important Report of the 
American Merchant Marine Commission, which examined 
all the leading shipping people in the United States, 
containsJjhe following weighty pronouncement; 

The American merchant fleet from 1800 to 1800 was the 
second in size and the most enterprising, efiicient and 
profitable in existence. But throughout most of that 
time It was a protected industry—protected at first by 
discriminating duties and tonnage taxes, which were not 
completely removed against our most formidable rival 
until 1849; protected later by the California gold discovery 
and the bifimean War. When these factors lost their 
powci, as they did in 1855-1850, there came the sharpest 
and most sigiiifieant decline that American shipbuilding 
has ever suffered, in the half-decade from 1855 to 1800. 

How powerful the American shipbuilding industry was 
even during the very period of 1855-1860, when, as we 
are authoritatively informed, it suffered “ the sharpest 
and most significant decline that it has ever suffered,” 
will be seen from the fact that thd output of shipping of 
the United States was then equal to the tonnage built in 
Great Britain, while the tonnage which the United States 
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built for foreign countries was far grcatt r than the tonnage 
which Great Britain built for foreign countiics. On this 
interesting and important point Mi’. E. T. Chamberlain, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Navigation, furnished 
the following figuies to the American Merchant Marine 
Commission: 

'I'ONNAGE Built humng the Four Yeaes 1858-186).' 

[n the Vntted Stales. In Great Britain. 

849,307 tons. 883.495 tons. 

Tonnage Sold to Foeeign Col'Ntkies ouking the Folk 
Ye.ars 1858-1861. 

Jn the Bniied States. * In Great Britain. 

](H.222 ton.s. 74,042 tons. 

[Shortly before the outbreak of the American Civil War, 
and during ti period when tlie American shijibuilding 
industry suffered " the sharjtest tind most significant 
decline that it has ever suffered, ” that, industry was 
certainly as powerful as that of Great Britain, although 
the latter had h'ree Trade, 

In 1871 the United States began the policy of admitting 
free of dutj' materials for shipbuilding, and gradually 
extended that policy. The Dingley Tariff of 1897, for 
instance, stated: 

Section XII.—That all materials of foreign production 
which may be necessary for the construction of vessels 
built in the United States for foreign account and owner¬ 
ship, or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trades between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States, and also the materials 
necessary for the building of their machinery, and all 
articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, may be 
imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury,may prescribe, and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for such purposes, no duty shall 
be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this 
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section shall not be allowed lo ('iiga"e in the coastwise 
trade of the LTnited States more than two months in any 
one yoai', excei)l, upon the i)aynient to fhe United Stales 
of the dutio: of which a rebate is herein allowed: ])rovided 
that vessels built in the United States for foi’eign account 
and ownership shall not be allowed to engage in the 
coastwdsc tiade of the United States 

Section XlJl. -'Ihal all articles of fojcign inoduetion 
needed for the r(-])air of American vessels engaged in 
foreign trade, including the trade helwei'ii the Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the United States, may be withdrawn 
from bonded warehouses free of duty under such regula¬ 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prcsci'ibe 

Under this law’, not only steel plates and shajies, but 
articles of equipment as elaborate and costly as shijis’ 
compasses, wore imported free of duty for the use of 
vessels built in the United States foi- the foreign trade, and 
for the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. '*As freight is cheap, and as all nations habitually 
.sell their wares cheajier in the foreign than in the home 
market, the United States could obtain their raw 
materials required for shipbuilding as cheaply as the 
shi])builders of the United Kingdom ft. is therefore 
clear that Protection has not caused the decline of the 
United States shipbuilding industry, which has continued 
since 1 SO’/'^iotwithstanding the abrogation of all duties 
on inqiorted^materials for shipbuilding On this point 
Mr. E. T. Chamberlain wrote in hiij Official Report on 
Navigation of 19(t9. “Among the fanciful causes for the 
decline of the American Merchant Marine the high tariff 
is .sometime.s included Senator Gallinger wrote in his 
Report “ Development of the American Ocean Mail 
Service and American Commerce ” (tidth Congresi«, 
1st Session, doc. 225): 

Any shipowner or builder who desire.s to send to 
Scotland for his steel plates and shapes and other materials, 
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not only for the construction, but for the equipment and 
repair of the vessel for the deep-sea trade or for the coast¬ 
wise trade between our Atlantic and Pacific ports, could 
have brought in such materials by the shipload, and 
received a rebate of every penny of the duty. If our 
ocean fleet has not increased, it has not been for lack of 
free access to the free materials of the world; it has not 
been because of the “ extortion ” of any trust or* the 
“ barriers ” of a protective tariff. The truth is that “ free 
materials ” alone, as has so often been demonstrated, are 
not a determining factor in the prosperity of any industry. 

The American protective system reaches no farther 
than the land frontiers, for t,he sea is open to all. Free 
Trade prevails on the sea. The decline of the shipbuilding 
and shipping industries of the United States is due—and 
this fact is most important—neither to the Civil War nor 
to Protection, but to the absence of Protection for Ameri¬ 
can shipping on the seas. ^ 

Protection has brought many of the manufacturing 
industries from Europe to the United States, and has 
made them exceedingly prosperous and powerful. Owing 
to the rapid and continuous expansion of the manufac¬ 
turing industries, employment in America is excellent as 
a rule, and there is work for all who will work. Besides, 
the high import duties which were imposed for the 
purpose of protecting “ the American standard of living ” 
have maintained American wages at a level which is 
approximately twice as high as that of British wages. 
The cost of ships consists of two factors, the price of raw 
materials and the wages paid in shipbuilding. Now, 
although the American shipbuilders can buy their beams, 
plates, etc., as cheaply as the British shipbuilders, either 
in the United States Of abroad^—for they can import them 
free of duty—American ships cost before the \\'ar far 
more than British ships, because of the great diflcrence 
between American and British wages. On this pointi 
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Mr, John M'Neil, late National President of the Brother¬ 
hood of B(jilermakers and ShipbuildcTs of America, stated 
before the Committee on Mcreliarit Marine and Fisheries 
of 1906: 

T have served my time in Scotland, and have worked at 
th (4 business there considerably. , . In Scotland and 
England the present rate of wages is 6s a day That is 
the standard rate of wages You, gentlemen, know' what 
that is It IS $1.50. That is 1 he price paid at the pri'sent 
time at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, England. To-day, 
ill this coiintrj', our mechanics in the Navy Yard here 
avoraL'e $:} 20 jier day, or more than 100 ])cr cent more 
than is paiil in that counfVy The same conditions w'ill 
gov(*rn in the private yard-, of private corporations All 
the .--hijibuildiiig done in the Old (tountry, and a lot of it 
done here, i-- done on piecew'ork. That includes all 
shi|ibuilders, sidlled mechanics, riveters, fitters, caulkers, 
boilermakers The large majority of the work is done on 
pi('cewofk In Scotland the highest rate of wages at the 
present time for piecework in driving rivets is 9s per 
hundred for three-quarter rivets, and 10s 6d. for larger 
rivets The jirice increases with the size of the rivets. 
In this country you are paying $3 5f» per hundred, whereas 
they arc paying $1.75. . 

The rate of wages and conditions existing on the other 
side make it impossible for us people here to compete 
successfuljj' with them in the market. The wages over 
there are low, exceedingly low; they are over 100 per cent, 
lower over t\iere than here in a great many cases. ... I 
hope not, a gentlemen here would desire to see American 
labour put on the same level or in the same condition as 
in England. There is no accommodation for the w'orking- 
man there. Ho is a working-man as long as he lives ; but 
in this country it is different, and wo want you, gentlemen, 
to keep it different, too. We do not want conditions like 
that to come into this country, and I hope no gentleman 
here will try to enact any legislation that will bring about 
conditions whereby jve will be compelled to work for the 
Same rate of wages or under the same conditions as they 
do in England, 
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In the words of the American Merchant Marine Com¬ 
mission: ‘‘The real dominant factor is not the ])rico of 
materials, but the high wages of the skilled American 
workmen who fashion the ])la.tes and beams into the 
finished shij) ” 

As wages in the shipbuilding tj'ade were on an average 
about twice as high in the I’nilrd States as in Gifeat 
Britain. American sbi])s veie f:>r more ex) iiisive than 
British shijis Nov . the first cost of a shi]) is a matter of 
the greatest importance to shi]iowners One must reckon 
5 ])cr cent, on the first cost of the shiji for interest, 5 per 
cent for depreciation, and (i jier cent for in.surance, or in 
all a charge of 16 per cent j'ei’ year. If, owing to the 
great difference in wages, an American shi]i co.sts .'>0 ])er 
cent more to build than a British ship of equal size—that 
is an average difference—the American shipowner who 
competes with British trade is handica]iped at the outset 
with a crijijiling chai-ge of !S ])cr cent jier annum bwing to 
the greater first cost of his shi])s alone. But in running 
his ships in free competition with the nations of the world 
the American shipowner had to reckon not only with this 
handicaj) of 8 per cent, per year, for American seamem’s 
wages also were in many cases twice as high as are British 
seamen’s wages. The Am<>rican Merchant Marine Com¬ 
mission gave, for instance, the following exaniTlie. 

Total Wages Paid per Annu.m. ‘ 

American s.s. “Acapulco,” ; Ilritteh k.s, “Valeria.” oprraling 
operating hetuieen Han Francisco j hetweeii San Francisco anil 
and Panama. \ Valparaiso. 

Gross tomiaKC, 2,572 tons. j Groks toiuiagc, 2,555 tons. 

66 men. I 86 men. 

Wages, $36,720.00 per annum. I Wages, $18,430.32 per annum 

The American ship Ahipidco paid twice the wages paid 
bj^ the British sliiji Peilena, although the British ship 
carried twenty more men. 
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Before t,lie War American ships had not only to i)ay far 
higher wages than British ships, but they Had also to 
provide better food and accommodation. For instance, 
according to Par. 107 of the American Kavigation Laws 
American seamen are entitled to no less than 1 i pounds 
of fresh meat per day when in port, and to 1| pounds of 
salt •meat', canned meat, and fish ])cr day when not in 
port. Owing to the. abundance of (‘m])loYment and the 
high rate of wages prevailing universally in America, 
chea]) sailors were unobtainabk in that country Hence, 
free competition between ETiglish and Aitiericaii ships 
was out' of the question The iiuibilitj' of the United 
States to compete freely on the sea with Great. Britain on 
neutral routes is most strikingly shown by the following 
figures: 

Tonnagk of Suii'Ping passed through the Suez Canal 
DURING 1911. 

Vessels. Tons INet. 

Uiiit.etl Kmgdoiii .. .. 3,089 11,715,947 

United States .. .. 2 1,690 

Tn the trade through the Suez Canal English and 
American shijiping stood in 1911 in the relation of 6,000 
to 1 (bi the neutral sea routes American shipping 
disappeareef* Had the United fstates not reserved the 
coasting tradq to American shipping, and subsidised a 
few liners, there would have been no American Merchant 
Marine at all 

The Americans are an inten.sely patriotic people, and 
they think it is a disgrace to their countiy that their 
Merchant Marine, which used to rival that of Great 
Britain, has been practically wiped out; that almost her 
entire foreign trade was before the t\'ar cajTicd in foreign 
bottoms, that the freight charges made by foreign ships 
for American exjiorts were as a rule higher tlijin the height 
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charged by the same ships for European exports; that ail 
American 'wishing to travel from New York to Rio. 
Janeiro or Buenos Ayres in comfort had to cross the 
ocean twice, travelling via England; that in case of war 
their flciet was di'pendent for its coal on foreign colliers. 
They felt all this as a national humiliation. Hence the 
citizens, regardless of class and occupation, called patsion- ' 
ately for the re-creation of the American Merchant 
Marine. Important organisations for the promotion of 
the x4merican Merchant Marine sprang up throughout the 
United States. Countless meetings of merchants, manu¬ 
facturers, bankers and othe^; business men demanded its 
re-creation for purely patriotic reasons On January 26, 
191(1, the National Board of Trade resolved at its fortieth 
annual meeting at Washington: 

That in our judgment the commercial interests of the 
country require prompt legislation, such as will result in 
the re-establishment of the American Merchant Marine. 

That we ask of Congress not only the immediate 
establishment of American owned and managed mail and 
freight lines to our dependencies and the leading com¬ 
mercial countries of the world, but. also a proper legisla¬ 
tion which will enable our citizens to build, operate and 
maintain steamers and sailing-vessels on an equal footing 
with any other maritime Power. 

1 could quote hundreds of similar resolutions passed 
unanimously, not only by associations of business men, 
but by farmers’ granges as well. 

That the re-creation of the American Merchant Marine 
is not a sectional or party matter, but a national question, 
will be seen by the examination "of the party jjlatforms 
and the party literature of the two great American parties. 
I have before .me the Republican and Democratic Cam¬ 
paign Books of 1908 and lOlO. In the Republican 
Campaign B^ok the re-creation of the Merchant Marin^ 
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is advocated on eleven closely printed pages. In the 
Democratic Campaign Book it is demanded on no less 
than thirty-one pages. The two great American parties 
are agreed as to the end, but the 3 ' are not agreed as to 
the means. The Republican party has hitherto recom¬ 
mended subsidies sufficient to enable American ship¬ 
owners to compete with other nations on the ocean. 
The DemocratK! party has proposed a discriminating 
tariff in favour of goods imported in American ships by 
means of rebates oti the import duties charged on the goods 
so imported. Shi])-Subsidy Bills of various kinds have 
come every j'ear before the American Congress. 

The Atlantic ti'ade of the United States was before the 
War carried on chiefly by Great Britain and Germany, 
whilst the Pacific trade of the United States was largely 
in the hands of the Japanese. The American shipping 
trade had fallen int o the hands of Great Britain, Germany 
and Jajjfln because wages in these three countri(‘S were 
far lower than in the United States Now every good 
American is indignant that they should have lost their 
Merchant M,''.,rinc through the free competition of " low- 
priced alien labour,” and not unnaturally they wish to 
take from Groat Britain and’ the other great maritime 
countries the trade which they have lost. How can this 
be done. ITT view of the existing commercial treaties ? 
The late Senator Elkins, in a speech delivered in the 
United States Senate on April 5, 1897, on discriminating 
duties,, said: 

When the United States wish to restore shipping and 
become independent on sea as on land, a treaty with 
England, covered with the dust of nearly a century, is 
brought forth, and we are solcmtily told its sacred pro- 
vis^Sons must not be violated, and w'e must remain bound 
hand and foot, powerless to help ourselves, though what 
is proposed is right and proper, and would benefit our 
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interests. No treaty should stand in the way' of our 
liaving what helougs to us as a matter of ri^lit, and having 
our fail' sliare of the eari'viug tiade of the world. Of 
eourse, no treatv should he violated as long as it is in 
force, but this Bill expressly^ projioses in terms to abrogate 
all treaties in conflict with the ])rovisions of the Bill. 

If that policy, which is frccpiently' advocated, should 
be adojited, the danger of retaliation woidd, of course, 
arise. How will that danger be met ? In a Re]iort. of 
1910 (tilst Oongress. 2nd Session, Report 502, Bart 2) 
on the American Merchant Marine, we read: 

All the commercial nations.of the w.orld need what w'o 
have to sell They cannot allord to imiiose unnecessary 
burdens uj)on their own ]ieo))le in their efforts to ]>unish us 
for the exercise of the very' right which they' claim for 
themselves In one respect at least we nave the advan¬ 
tage of any' other country We produce tlu' cotton 
which keeps their factories running, gives employment 
to theii- labo\u- and clothes their millions They cannot 
get it elsewheie, and there is no sid)stitute it is incon¬ 
ceivable that England, or Germany, or any other country 
which manufactures cotton cloth would i)ut a bui'den upon 
our raw material, without w'hich thdi' mai binery would 
stop and their ]K-o])le would suffei' 

The United States very natui'ally desne^lo I'ccover 
the shipping tiade they have lost fi-om those countries 
to which they' have lost it. Owing to Great ifritaiu s 
predominance on the seas, the Anuaicaii maritime policy’ 
is necessarily and inevitably anti-British, sympathy with 
Great Britain notwithstanding. Besides, the W dr has 
given to the United States both an extiemely' powerful 
shipbuilding industry and an enormous and rapidly 
growing Merchant Marine, which before long may, for 
all we know, exceed the British Merchant Marine in 
tonnage. It stands to reason that the Americans will 
strive to preserve the prosperity of these two grea^t 
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industries after the conclusion of Peace. Great Britain 
must thci'cforc I'cckon witli tlic fact ttiat the United States 
will become an exceedingly powerful ccfmpetitor on the 
sea; that England may lose her old paramountcy in 
shipbuilding and shipping. 

America’s future as a shipbuilding country is particu¬ 
larly promising, because the Ehiited States are likely to 
apply to shipbuilding the same methods of high specialisa¬ 
tion and of intensive productit)n which have proved so 
extraordinarily succe,ssful in all their manufacturing 
industries. America will build ships of a standardised 
pattern in large numbers with the help of the most j)ower- 
ful machinery, and she will bt well assisted by her workers, 
whose exceedingly high individual output will counter¬ 
balance, or perhaps more than counterbalance, the effect 
of higher American wages. Besides, she has a very great 
advantage in the possession of the most powerful iron 
industry *n the world, and of an abundance of cheap 
coal. Exactly as in the old sailing-ship era, the United 
States may have a considerable advantage over Great 
Britain in consequence of the ijossession of a superabun¬ 
dance of relatively cheap raw materials wdiich are used 
in shipbuilding. Last., but not least, the difference 
between British and American wages which previously 
existed and'Widiich was very great, should after the War 
be much smaller than it has been in the past. Possibly 
Bi’itish and American wages will in future be approxi¬ 
mately equal. It follow's that England can preserve a 
great shipbuilding industry only by Americanising her 
shipbuilding methods, by producing ships on the largest 
and most scientific scale, and by insisting that labour 
will cease obstructing progress and restricting output. 
Otherwise she w'ill not be able to cchnpete in shipbuilding 
with the United States. 

The wages of British and of other non-American 
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sailors also ma}'', in the future, approximate the wages 
paid to sarllors in the United States. It follows that 
Great Britain will have to look to her laurels not only as 
a shipbuilding country, but also as a shipping nation. 

The War will undoubtedly cause the rise of a great 
shipbuilding and shipping industry in the United States. 
England must reckon with the fact that she is goipg to 
receive in the Unit ed States a great and possibly a redoubt¬ 
able competitor on the sea. However, there is. of course, 
the possibility that America will establish her maritime 
greatness rather at the cost of Germany than at that of 
the United Kingdom and of the British Empire. After 
all, the greatness of a nation’s shipbuilding industry and 
shipping trade should depend on the importance of its 
general industry and on the extent of its foreign trade. 
If production should continue increasing relatively 
slowly in Great Britain and the British Emj)ire, and 
should continue rapidly expanding in the United States, 
it would be only natural that the United States would in 
course of time dominate the world, not only in general 
industrial production, but in shi])building and shipping 
as w'ell. After all, inefficiency of production and supre¬ 
macy in the shii)ping trade are not reconcilable. 

The territory, the population and the natural resources 
of the British Empire are vastly greater tifen those of 
the United States. If the Imperial resources should be 
adequately exploited, the British people will become the 
foremost nation in the world in industry, wealth and 
power; and if it should temporarily lose its maritime 
supremacy to the United States owing to the \\'ar, it 
would ultimately regain it, because industrial supremacy 
and maritime supremacy are bound to go hand in hand. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND PUTUKE OF FRANCE 

It is of the greatest importance to the Allies that the 
Great War should lead to a comjdete and decisive victory, 
but it is equally important for them and for the world 
at large that at the end of Ihe struggle a rejuvenated, a 
more powerful and a greater France should arise. 1 
shall endeavom’ to show in the following pages, by means 
of the best and the most reliable information available, 
that the peace of the world and the future of human 
civilisation are bound up with, and are dependent upon, 
France’s l^ture greatness, and upon her increased power 
and prosperity. 

The Germans have been a conquering nation, a nation 
of valiant and aggressive warriors, since the earliest 
ages, since the very beginning of their recorded history. 
German hordes, the Cimbri and Teutones, invaded the 
Roman Emiiire in the second century before Christ, 
in the time of Marius, and made Rome tremble. The 
Germans were defeated for a time, but later on, when 
Rome declined, they were bought off. At the end of 
the fourth century and the hegiiining of the fifth century 
after Christ the German Goths and‘Vandals ravaged the 
Eastern European provinces of the Roman Empire, 
plundering Athens, Corinth and many other towns. 
They overran Asia Minor, destroying Ephesus and other 
celebrated centres of civilisation. They swept westward 

* From the Fortnightly Review, February, 1918. 
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and conquered Gaul and Spain. Tliey turned to the south, 
invaded Itjily, and in 410, under Alarich, stormed and 
plundered Roin»e and destroyed the \\ estern Roman 
Empire. Their successors subjected Italy, France, part 
of Spain and vast territories in the East peopled by Slavs 
and Magyars. Charlemagne, the King of the Franks, 
conquered and ruled the countries from the Ebro to the 
Oder and the Danube on the one hand, and from the 
English Channel and the Bay of Biscay to the centre of 
Italy on the other hand. He was the most powerful 
monai'ch of his time. He was solemnly crowned Roman 
Emperor by the Pope in Rome in the year 800. He 
received significantly tlio do.uble crown, the crown urhis 
et orbia. He became the ju-oteetor of the Christian faith, 
of the I’ope, of the Cliui'cli Universal. He was given 
symbolically the key of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 
He created " The Roman Empire of German Nationality',” 
and adopted the title Carol us screinssim.us A^wjusius, a 
Deo corouaius mugnus el pacifwus iinperuior Bonuniorum 
guhermns iiiiperiu'iii.. Chai’les the Great and his successors 
claimed to be the lawful heirs and successors of Caesar 
and Augustus (Kaiser meairs Ca'sar), the lords of the 
world, incidentally, it should be observed that by 
destroying the Roman Empire and uprooting Roman 
civilisation the Germans plunged the world g^t.o the night 
of barbarism and savagery and put back the clock of 
civilisation by at least a thousand years. • 

The Germans are a very numerous, a very prolific 
and a very warlike race. German rulers, German states¬ 
men, German thinkers and German patriots have during 
more than a thousand years hoped and fought for the 
reconstitution of a German Empire dominating the 
world, similar to the,realms of Charlemagne and of Otto 
the Great. The Habsburg.s tried in vain to obtain the 
dominion of the world. Their failure in the time ot; 
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Charles V. was due to France’s determined opposition, 
without wliicli they would probably have 'succeeded. 
The old Habsburg motto, Austria; est imperarc orbi uni- 
verso, which was lirst used by the Emperor Frederick 111., 
may still be lound on Habsburg palaces abbreviated 
to " A.E 1 O.U.'’ Tli(^ Prussian Holienzollerns have 
mac|p tluunselves German Emjierors in the ])lacc of the 
Habsburgs. They consider themselves the heirs ol the 
realms and of the world-embracing aims of Charles V., 
of Otto the Great, of Charlemagne, of Augustus and of 
Catsar, They will certainly try to recreate the German 
universal monarchy of the past. 

History teaches us that'the charactei- of nations is 
singularly stable and unchanging The German [leople, 
the English people and tlie Fiench jieople have faithfully 
preserved the national traits desciibed to us by Tacitus, 
Caesar and other historians two thou.sand years ago. 
Even if the [irescnt W ar shoidd end in Gei'inany’s complete 
defeat, in the disappearance of the ilohenzollern dynasty 
in the disintegration of the German Empire, and in the 
establishment of a German Kejmblic or several German 
Republics, the German nation may never forget its 
ancient tiower, pre-eminence and glory, and its successful 
resistance against a world in arms. The jieople may 
again becon* 'united and renew the struggle for world 
supremacy. Under other leaders the Germans may try 
once more to* establish their jiai'amountcy throughout 
the world, and they may, in the struggle, destroy modern 
civilisation as completely as they destroyed the civilisa¬ 
tion of antiquity in the lime of the Goths and the Vandals, 
the Franks and the Lombards. fcJuch an event may seem 
improbable, but is by no means impossible. No cultured 
Roman would have believed that the German barbarians 
would destroy the Roman Empire and its civilisation, 

17 
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Roman organisation and the Roman law, and that the 
Latin language would disappear. Therefore the interest, 
not only of democracy, which is merely a form of govern¬ 
ment and comparatively unimportant, but of human 
civilisation and of human liberty, which are aU-important, 
requires the creation of conditions which will prevent 
another German attack upon the world. Such an attack 
can be prevented only if there is in Europe an efficient 
counterpoise to Germany. 

The German race has been greatly favoured by Nature. 
It is numerically very strong, it is exceedinglj' prolific, it 
is very warlike, and it occupies a most excellent strategical 
position in the centre of thb European Continent. Be¬ 
sides, the Germans can greatly add to their numbers by a 
successful policy of denationalisation and of Germanisa- 
tion, especially among the racially related peoples around 
them. Lastly, the Germans control vast natural re- 
som’ces, especially coal and iron, which provide w'ealth 
and weapons for war. The Russian Empire, which was 
formerly considered to be the most iiowerful factor 
barring Germany's expansion and preventing her aggres¬ 
sion, has broken down and has been dissolved into its 
component parts, into an anarchj', into a number of 
quarrelling fragments w'hich may or may not become 
self-governing States. For all we know,^Russia may 
never again be reunited. Germany, even if defeated, will 
certainly endeavour to strengthen her union with Austria- 
Hungary, and especially with the German parts of the 
Dual Monarchy which lie near her frontier. Besides, she 
will certainly endeavour to prevent a Russian reunion. 
She will play off one Russian State against the other, and 
will strive to convert large portions of Russia, and, if 
possible, aU Russia, into a German colony or a German 
protectorate. ’VVe must therefore reckon with the 
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possibility that after the War, apart from a Greater 
Germany whicli includes Austria, the only Great Powers 
which will be left on the Continent of ’Europe may be 
France and Italy. Will these two Powers be strong 
enough to hold Germany in check with the help of the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, or will France and Italy also fall 
und^ German domination ? 

The strength of nations depends on the number of 
their inhabitants and on their intellectual, moral and 
material resources. The present struggle has shown the 
paramount importance of two factors in warfare—of man¬ 
power, whic4 provides large armies, and of industrial 
strength, which furnishes the fighting millions with the 
weapons, munitions, transport and supplies they require. 
France has borne the brunt of the German attack. She 
is militarily stronger than Italy, and, as Russia has been 
eliminated as a military factor, it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to tite Allies and to the world that France should be 
able to hold Germany in check, should that country 
desire to embark upon another war; that France should 
be so strong as to deter Germany from renewing the 
struggle. 

Military power is based upon man-power and upon 
industrial power. Let us consider each of these 
factors. • '»* • 

A comparison of man-power in the two countries shows 
that with regard to men France is vastly inferior to 
Germany. During the last hundred years, for which 
exact comparative statistics can be given, France’s 
position with regard to Germany has grown more and 
more unfavourable, as may be seen from the following 
figures, which are based upon the French and German 
Censuses, and which have been extracted from the official 
(statistical year books pf the two countries': 
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i cat. 

(m-i iiKin ij wilhni lU 
, Lumta. 

J- {t,iiice 1871 

ivillioul 

Alnace-Lorraine). 

181(i 

183U 

1S50 

1870 

24.8:13,000 
29,52(t,000 
. . ; 35,397,000 

.. : 40,818,000 

29,480,000 

32,370,000 

35,030,000 

38.440,000 

1871 

40,997,000 

:!0.190,000 

1881 

45,421,000 

37,590,000 

1891 

49,762,000 

38,350,000 

1901 

. . 56.874,000 

38,980,000 

1911 

05,359,000 

39,002,000 


In 1816 France had about 4,r)0(i,(i()(t inoi’c inhabitants 
than Germany. In 1 911 Germany had nearly 26,900,000 
more inhabitants than France. A line divides the table 
into two parts, one from 1 816 to 1870 and one from 1871 
to 1911. It will be noticed that the year 187^» is a very 
important date both for France and for Germany. Since 
that year the difference in the population of the two 
countries has suddenly' and very greatly been accentuated. 
Jluring the fifty-four years from 1816 to 1870 Germany’s 
population increased by' 16,000,000, but during the forty 
years from 1871 to 1911 it increased by 24,500,000, or at 
a greatly accelerated rate. During the .f^^y-four years 
from 1816 to 1870 France’s population increased by 
7,000,000, but during the forty years from 1871 to 1911 
it increased by only 3,500,000, or at a very reduced rate. 
The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 was apparently 
eminently favourable to the increase of Germany s 
population and exceedingly unfavourable to that of the 
French population. The reason for this curious difference 
will be discussed lat^ on. 

Ever since *1816 the population of France has been 
increasing at a much slower rate than that of Germany, 
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Examination of the yearly increment for all the years 
since the end of the Napoleonic tVar, which may be found 
in the Aniiuaire Statisque de la Frnwce,'shows that the 
French pojmlation, which increased at a fairly rapid rate 
after the Peace of Paris, tends to increase more and more 
slowly as the years go by—that it is, in fact, approaching 
the point of stagnation and of decline. Up to 1867 
yearly increases of from 160,000 to 200,000 were the rule. 
Of late such increases have become quite exceptional. 
Between 1878 and 1910 the surplus of births over deaths 
exceeded 100,000 only twice and very slightly. As a 
rule the excess of births over deaths per year was only 
about 60,000, whereas it wai? about 800,000 in Germany. 
In some years tlie French population did not increase at 
all, but actually declined, the number of deaths being 
greater than that of births. In 1890, for instance 
Franco’s population declined by 39,000, in 1891 by 
11,000, ini 892 by 20,000, in 1895 by 18,000, in 1900 by 
26,000, and in 1907 by 19,000. Although France has 
practically no emigration, but receives every year large 
numbers of immigrants from other countries, the popula¬ 
tion of the country tends towards stagnation, it not 
towards actual decline. In view of the fact that Germany’s 
population is rapidly increasing, the stagnation of the 
French popuitiCion seems very alarming. If the popula¬ 
tion of the two (;ountrie.s should increase at the same rate 
atwhichithasmcreased between 1871 and 1911,Germany 
should in 1951 have about 105,000,000 inhabitants and 
France only 43,000,000 inhabitants. There would then 
be twenty-five Germans to every ten Frenchmen. Many 
Germans who have compared the increase of the popula¬ 
tion in Germany and in France have confidently predicted 
that in half a century France will be a second- or third- 
rate Power, another Belgium—that the present is France’s 
last war. 
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Many scientists, politicians and publicists who have, 
studied the- remarkable stagnation of the French popula¬ 
tion and the alarming reduction in the French birth-rate 
have ascribed the increasing barrenness of France to the 
Code Civil which provides for the equal division of 
property among children at the father’s death, to the 
frequency of divoices, to the prevalence of alcoha’ism, 
and especially to the drinking of absinthe, to irreligious¬ 
ness—in the deeply religious Finisterrc the population 
increases comparatively rapidly—to the national egotism,, 
to the Napoleonic ^^'ars, to the general prosperity of the 
French, or to the decadence of the race. Racial decadence 
is most frequently given as the cause by France’s enemies, 
especially by the Germans. The French race has cer¬ 
tainly not grown sterile That may be seen by the 
example of the French Canadians. In 1703, when 
Canada fell to England, (i5,>it)0 French people lived in the 
country. At the Census of 1910, 385,083 bflrn French 
Canadians lived in the United States alone. If we add 
to these the French Canadians living in Canada and the 
French Canadians born from French-Canadian parents 
living in the United States, it appears that the 65,000 
French of 1763 have increased so much that they number 
now between 2,000,()00 and 3,000,t)00. The latter figure 
is that which was given to me in Canada."^If, however, 
we estimate that there are only 2,500,000 French 
Canadians, it would appear that since 1763 the French 
in Canada have increased fortyfold. In 1763 there dwelt 
in France 21,769,163 French people. If their number 
had increased at a similar ratio there would now be in th; 
world 800,000,000 Frenchmen. France would dominate 
the world. The Napoleonic M ars are scarcely responsible 
for France's low birtlf-rate, for Germany, Spain and other 
countries lost in them about as large a proportion of men 
as did France. Alcoholism, divorces, etc., prevail in 
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other countries as well. Consequently they cannot be 
held respon.sible. 

The stagnation of France’s population is certainly not 
due to egoism, to general prosperity and love of ease and 
comfort among the French, as is widely believed. The 
wealth of Prance is usually greatly over-estimated. The 
French are reputed to be exceedingly wealthy because 
they are extremely thrifty, and because they have, as a 
rule, a great deal of ready cash which they are willing to 
lend to foreign nations. They possess so much ready cash 
and lend it abroad because the French industries are 
stagnant and require little additional capital. The 
yearly surplus of income over expenditure in France i.s, 
after all, not very large. It is much smaller than it is 
in Germany and in the United States. In Germany and 
in the United States the. rapidly expanding industries 
absorb the huge yearly 8ur})lus of income over expendi¬ 
ture, H#nce both these States habitually borrowed 
money abroad, partly from France. Their abounding 
prosperity causes money to be scarce and dear. The 
decline of the French birth-rate is due, not to the pros¬ 
perity of the people, which is largely a fiction, but, 
incredible as it may seem, to their poverty. In 1906 
the birth-rate among the three great classes of the French 
people w'asi^ follows, per hundred families; 

Among,employers . . .. .. .. 295 

Among salary-earners .. . . .. .. 199 

Among wage-earners .. .. .. .. 284 

It will be noticed that the birth-rate is greatest among 
the families of employers. The wage-earners come next, 
and the salary-earners, miserably paid officials, clerks, 
etc., have by far the smallest number of children. Ac¬ 
cording to the French statistics, sterile marriages in 1906 
stood in the following proportion; 
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Among'employers 
Among Kalary-earners . . 
Among wage-earnors 


101 

194 

134 


Jt will be noticed that sterility in marriage is by far 
smallest among employers and by far greatest among 
salary-earners, who earn a workman's wage or less, but 
have to keep up appearances at considwable cost.'- It 
seems probable that the stagnation of the French popu¬ 
lation is due. not to the causes which are usually given, 
but to the difficulty of making a living in France. I 
shall show in the following jiages that prosperity, far from 
leading to a reduction in the birth-rate, leads to its rapid 
increase. 

Although much has been written on the problem of 
population, it ajipears that the laws which regulate the 
birth-rate are insufficiently understood by the scientists 
and publicists of the present Adam Smith wrote, with 
his usual shrewd common sense, in Book F, chajiter viii., 
of The Wexthh of Nations: 

The demand for those who live by wages necessarily 
increases with the increase of the revenue and stock of 
every country and cannot po.ssibly increase without it. . . . 
The most decisive mai'k of the ])rosperity of any country 
is the increase of thi^ nurnlx'r of its inhabityihs. . . . 

The value of children is the greatest of alT encourage¬ 
ments to marriage. W’e cannot, therefore,,wonder that 
the people in North Ameiica should generally marry 
verj’ young. Notwithstanding the great increase occa¬ 
sioned by such early marriages, there is a continual 
complaint of the scarcity of hands in North America. 
The demands for labourers, the funds destined for main¬ 
taining them, increase, it seems, still faster than they 
can find labourers to employ. . . . 

The d('mand for men, like that for any other commo¬ 
dity, necessarilyTegulate.s the jjioduction of men ; quickens 
it when it goes on too slowly and stops it when it advances 
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too fast. . . . The liberal reward of labom-, therefore, 
as it is the effect of increasing wealth, so it is the cause 
of increasing population. 

Adam Smith's phrase, " Tlie demand for men, like that 
for any other commodity, necessarily regulates the pro¬ 
duction of men: quickens it when it goes on too slowly, 
and, slops it when it advances too fast ,” describes con¬ 
cisely and correctly the ]>j-iucipal influence which deter¬ 
mines the increase, stagnation or decline of population 
in States. As the number of animals dejjends mainly 
on the quantity of food available, and as the}' increase 
when food is abundant and diminish when it becomes 
scarce, even so the numbei' of men de])ends on the quantity 
of work available, for earnings can be converted into 
food and shelter. It follows that pojmlation increases 
everywhere pari pasfiu w'ith the increase in the oppor¬ 
tunities of making a living. In other words, national 
fertility dc])ends principally on a very commonplace 
factor, on the natural resources of countries and their 
exploitation by man. Rapidly increasing labour-employ¬ 
ing industrit's require a coi'res})ondingly rapid increase 
of workers. Tlu^ vast demand for workers in America 
has caused the French Canadians to increase fortyfold 
in a century and a half, and has caused the ])opulation 
of the United States to grow fi'om .3,929,214 in 1790 to 
91,972,206 in 1910. 

On the boundless and very thinly inhabited virgin 
soil plains of America [)opulatioii can grow rapidly merely 
by the expansion of agriculture. That is proved by the 
examj)lo of Canada, the United States, Argentina, etc. 
In the densely populated countries of Europe, on the other 
hand, where thoi'e are no prairies which can be converted 
into jiloughed fields, the number* of men who live by 
agriculture cannot increase very considerably, even 
if agricultural production increases, for with the help of 
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steam ploughs, drills, milking machinery, separators 
and other machines, an agricultural worker can now do 
as much work as was formerly done by several. How 
extraordinarily the development of the manufacturing 
industries may influence the increase of populatipn may 
be seen from the following figures, which have been 
extracted from Porter’s Progress of the Nation and, the 
British and French Government Statistics; 


Intiabitanh of England and , , , , 

Wales Inhabaants of r ranee. 


1600 


4,811,718 

1600 

1 

1700 


6,045,008 

1700 

.. 19,669,322* 

1760 


6.479,730 

1762 

. . 21,769,163 

1780 


7,814,827 

• 1784 

. 24,800,000 

1801 


8,872,980 

1801 

. . 27.500,000 

1811 


. . 10,163,676 

1811 

. . 29.350,000 

1821 


.. 11.978,875 

1821 

. 30,450,000 

1831 


.. 13,894,574 

1831 

. . 32,570,000 

1841 


.. 16,011,757 

1841 

. . 34.230,000 

1851 


- 17,914,768 

1851 

. . 35,800,000 

1861 


20.060,925 

1861 

. . »37,390,000 

1871 


. . 22,704,108 

1871 

36,190,000 

1881 


. . 25.974,439 

1881 

. . 37,590,000 

1891 


. . 29,001,018 

1891 

. . 38,350,000 

1901 


. . 32,527,843 

1901 

. . 38,980,000 

1911 


.. 36,070,492 

1911 

. . 39,602,000 


Between 1700 and 1760, when England and Wales 
lived chiefly by a prosperous and rapidly expanding 
agriculture, the population of the country practically 
stagnant. It increased by only 8 per cent, during the 
time. In the course of the next forty yfcars, between 
1760 and 1801, when theindustrialrevolution, the machine 
era, began, it grew by 37 per cent. Between 1600 and 
1800 it increased by only about 80 per cent., or by 40 
per cent, per century. On the other hand, since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, since the time when 
Great Britain replaced hand labour by machine labour 
and became a Inanufacturing country, the population of 
Vauban’s Estimate. 
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England and Wales has increased by more than 300 per 
cent. Since 1801 it has fully quadrupled, although 
during that ])criod there was a very large emigration 
from England and Wales, and although British agriculture 
gave em])loyment to greatly reduced numbers of workers, 
partly owing to the decline of agricultural production 
dui'ing the second half of the nineteenth century, partly 
owing to the introduction of labour-saving agricultural 
machinery. The rapid increase of the British population 
w'hich previously had grown with extreme slowness, 
shows that the introduction of machinery increased not 
only the output of goods, but also that of men, in accor¬ 
dance with Adam Smith’s tlictum. 

During the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when both France and England 
w'ore chiefly agricultural countries, the population of the 
two States progressed at almost the identical rate, as is 
shown hy the figures given above. Nobody spoke then 
of the infertility of the decadence of the French race. 
Between 1700 and 1811 France had, as is shown by the 
reliable statistics given, about three times as many in¬ 
habitants as had England and Wales. Since 1811 a tre¬ 
mendous change has occurred. In 1911 the population of 
France was only 10 per cent, larger than that of England 
and Walesf-ahd by 1921 England and Wales may have 
draw'n level with France in respect of population. The 
economic factor has vastly accelerated the increase of 
population in the one country and has retarded that 
of the other country. 

If wo study analytically the British Census Returns 
for a long number of years, it appears that the colossal 
increase in the British population has taken place almost 
entirely in the towns; that the country population, 
exclusive of retired townsmen, suburban dwellers, etc., 
has remained stagnant; that but for the introduction 
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of the manufacturing industries France would still contain 
three times as many peojdc as England and Wales. In 
1801 ;Manchestcr and Salford, which m)W have more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants, had only 94,876 people; Liverpool, 
with about 800.000 inhabitants had 82.295 jwople; Jjceds, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 53.102 people; Sheffield, 
with 500,000 inhabitants, had 45,755 people, etc. 

The slow increase of the French population and the 
rapid increase of the English and German population 
is due to the fact that France, though j)ossessing a very 
flourishing agriculture, has compaiatively unimportant 
and somewhat stationary industries, while England and 
Germany possess manufacturing industiies which have 
enormously and very rapidly exjiandcd. The gigantic 
growth of their manufacturing industries has enabled 
England and Germany to noui’ish vastly increased 
numbers, and has brought ab<.)ut the remarkable increase 
in population. • 

Let us now inquire why Germany’s pojnilation has 
grown so vastly within recent times. 

During the last few decades Germany's agricultural 
production has more than doubled, as the folio wing figures 
show: 

Proj.ictIoN of— 


Year. 

Rvv. Wheat. (falK. 

Potatoes. 

Sugar. 


Tons. , Tons. Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880 .. 

4,9.72,.52,5 ; 2.34.5,278 4,228,128 

19,400,242 

415,000 

1913 .. 

12,222,394.4,()55.9.50 9,713,905 

.54,121,140 

2,032,282 


Between 1880 and lft'13—the latter was a particularly 
prolific year—nol only the production of the great staple 
crops enumerated above, but that of meat also, has fully 
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doubled, owing to the application of science to industry. 
No similar ])rogross has taken ])lace in any other European 
country. It might therefore be expected that Germany’s 
agricultural workers, and her rural population as well, 
should have greatly increased in numbers. As a matter 
of fact, both Germany’s rural population and her rural 
wcykers have numerically declined, the vast increase of 
output notwithstanding- The colossal increase of the 
population which has taken place in Germany has been 
confined exclusively to the towns, and it has been particu¬ 
larly great in the large towns, in the important manufac- 
t>iring centres. An analysis of the German Censuses 
yields the following illumirftiting and surprising picture: 



/ H Towns of 

/ n Towns oj 

In Towns jioin 

y cai. 

aud 

More. 

20.0IM) 
to Ui0,O(MI. 

5,000 
lo 20,000 

1871 .. 

1,908,537 

3,147,272 

4,588,304 

1880 . . 

:!,;!73,144 

4,027,085 

.-,,071,325 

1890 . . 

0,314,308 

4,074,780 

0,321,7.52 

1900 . . 

9,120.280 

7,111,447 

7.585.495 

1910 . . 

13,823,348 

8,077,955 

9,172,333 


J 11 Towns 


1 11 Localities 

Year. 

• 

jiom 2.000 
to 5.000. 

Jn All Towns. 

of Less than 
2,000. 

1871 .. 

.5.190,801 

14,894,974 

20,103,818 

1880 .. 

5,784,970 

18,720,530 

20,513,531 

1890 .. 

5.931,180 

23,241,992 

20,180,478 

1900 .. 

0,815,853 

30,033,075 

25,734,103 

1910 .. 

7,297,770 

38,971,400 

25,954,587 


The rural population of Germany, the'people who live 
in townlets and villages of 2.000 inhabitants and less, 
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were in 1910 actually less numerous than they were in 
1871 ! During the same time the population of all towns 
of more than 2,000 inhabitants has grown from 14,894,974 
to 38,971,406, or bj’ 163 per cent. In the towns of from 
2,000 to 5,000 people the population h<as increased by 
only 40 per cent., in the towns of from 5,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants it has grown by 100 per cent., in the tov'ns 
of from 20,000 to 100,000 it has increased by 175percent., 
and in the towns of 100,000 inhabitants and more it has 
grown by no less than 610 per cent. 

As general statements are not as illuminating as are 
concrete detailed examples, 1 would further illustrate 
the cause of the rapid growtlf of Germany’s population. 
I would now give the record of the principal German 
towns, which will best enable us to visualise and to under¬ 
stand the causes of the marvellous increase of Germany’s 
population and national wealth. The figures given are 
taken from the German Censuses: * 


Year. 

Berhn. 

Hamburg. 

Munich. 

Leipzig. 

Dresden. 

1876 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

966,858 

1,122,330 

1,678,794 

1,888,848 

2,071,267 

264,671 

289,859 

569,260 

705,738 

931,035 

193,024 

230,023 

350,594 

499,932 

596,467 

127,387 

149,081 

357,122 

45W4 

589,850 

197,295 

220,818 

276,622 

396,146 

548,308 


r«or. 

Cologne. 

Breslau. 

Frankfurt. 

Diiesel- 

dorf. 

Nurem¬ 

berg. 

1876 .. 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

135,371 

144,772 

281,681 

372,629 

516,627 

239,060 

272,912 

336,180 

422,709 

512,105 

103,136 

136,819 

179,985 

288,989 

414,576 

80,695 

95,468 

144,642 

213,711 

368,728 

91,018 

99,619 

142,690 

261,081 

333,142 
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Year. 

('harlot- 

ienhurg. 

77ano?’<?r. 

Essen. 

Che.m nilz. 

Stniigafi. 

1875 . . 

25,Si"! 

106,677 

54,790 

78,209 

107,273 

1880 

30.483 

122,843 

56.944 

! 96,123 

117.303 

1890 .. . 

76,859 

174,455 

78,706 

, 138,954 

139,817 

1900 

189,305 

235,649 

118,862 

206,913 

176,699 

1910 

305,978 

302,375 

294,653 

' 287,807 

286,218 


. .... . - 

- . 

. ... . 


.. ... 


Year. 

Magde¬ 

burg. 

Bremen. 

Koiiigs- 

beig. 


Duitihurq. 

1875 

87,925 

102,532 

122,630 

80,972 

37,380 

1880 

97,539 

112,453 

140,909 

91,756 

41,242 

1890 

202,235 

130,876’ 

161,666 

116,228 

,59,258 

1900 

. 229,667 

103,297 

189,483 

210,702 

i 92,730 

1910 

279,629 

247,437 

245,994 

236,113 

; 229,483 


i 


Year. 

Dortmund 

Kiel. 

Mann¬ 

heim. 

Aliona. 

merfeld. 

1875 

57,742 

37,246 

46,453 

84,097 

80,589 

1880 

66,554 

43,594 

53,465 

91,047 

93,538 

1890 

89,063 

69,172 

79,058 

143,241 

125,899 

1900 

142,733 

121.824 

141,131 

161,501 

156,966 

1910 

214,22C 

211,627 

193,902 

172,628 

170,196 


Year. 

kirehen. 

Barmen. 

(Kissel. 

Bochum. 

Mulheim 
a.d. Kuhr. 

1875 

11,296 

86„504 

53,043 

28,368 

16,277 

1800 .. 

14,616 

95,941 

58,290 

33,440 

22,146 

1890 

28,057 

116,144 

72,477 

47,601 

27,903 

1900 

36,936 

141,944 

106,034 

65,551 

38,280 

1910 

169,513 

169,214 

153.19{i 

_ 

136,931 

112,580 


Beyond the thirty towns for whfch statistics are given, 
Germany has seventeen other towns of more than 100,000 
inhabitants—viz., Aix-la-Chapelle, Augsburg, Schoneberg- 
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Berlin, Wilmersdorf-Berlin, Neukolln-Berlin, Brunswick, 
Ci’efeld, Dantzig, Erfurt, Halle, Haniboni, Maycnce, 
Plauen, Posen, Saarbriicken, Strassburg, H’iesbaden. 
Altogether Germany possesses forty-seven towns of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, or almost as n^fiuy as 
the United Kingdom, while France has only tiftocn. 

A glance at the statistical table shows that all ^ the 
German towns have grown with extraordinary rapidity; 
that the increase of population has been least great in 
the political centres and the residential and commercial 
towns, Berlin suburbs such as Charlottenburg excepted; 
and that it has been fastest in the manufacturing towns, 
and particularly in those which live by the exploitation 
of coal and iron. Since 1875 the population of Dortmund 
has grown fourfold, that of Diisseldorf four and a half-fold, 
that of Bochum fivefold, that of Essen five and a half-fold, 
that of Duisburg and of Kiel (shipbuilding) sixfold, that 
of Miilheim a.d. Ruhr sevenfold, that of Geheiikirchen 
tifteenfold. Hamborn, between Duisburg and Essen, 
which was a village a few decades ago, had 32,5!)? inhabi¬ 
tants in 1900, 73,454 inhabitants in 1905, and 101,703 
inhabitants in 1910. All the towns named are coal and 
iron centres, and all but Kiel lie close together in the 
Ruhr district. 

The extraordinary effect of coal and iroiir«<id especially 
of coal, upon population may be seen by the example 
of the Ruhr coal district. On and around" that district, 
on territory which measures about forty miles by twenty, 
an area which is about as large as a small English county 
such as Nottinghamshire or Oxfordshire or Surrey, may 
be found eleven out of those forty-seven German towns 
of more than 100,000 inhabitants. These are Diisseldorf, 
Essen, Duisburg, Dojtmund, Elberfeld, Gelsenkirchen, 
Barmen, Bochum, Miilheim a.d. Rujir, Orefeld, Hamborn. 
In addition there are situated in the district named 
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fifty-five towns which have from 10.000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, and a number of those are rapidly approach¬ 
ing the 100,000 limit. This narrow district, which 
resembles a gigantic town, is the gre.atcst centre of popu¬ 
lation m Germany. 11 was inhabited in 190.a by 4,840,143 

people and in 1910 by 5.818.2,37 people. Its population 
increjised, therefore, by practically 1,000,000 within five 
years. The gi’owth of the German towns is without a 
parallel in the world, except it; the Western States of 
North America Her coal and iron centres are Germany’,s 
colonics. Whei-eas in (xich of the years between 1905 
and 1910 about 200,000 Englishmen left their homes and 
settled abroad, about as mr-ny Germans left their homes 
and settled in the celebrated Rhenish-Westphalian coal 
and iron district. 

It appears that in the densely populated countries 
of Europe the increase of population is caused chiefly 
by the expansion of the manufacturing industries, that 
the po]iula tit)n has grown rapidly in England and Germany 
owing to the mighty development of their manufactures, 
and that the French population has increased slowly, 
and tends now towards stagnation and decline, owing 
to the insufficient development of France’s industrial 
power. S('me believe that France’s backwardness in 
manufacturit^ js due to the character of the French, 
to their lack of enterjuise, lack of energjy inborn con- 
servativeness, tind to their protective tariff. As the Ger¬ 
man and American industries have grown mightily under 
rigid Protection. France’s fiscal policy can obviously 
not bo held responsible for her industrial backwardness. 
Nor can the character of the French bo blamed. The 
French business men are hard-working, ambitious and 
enterprising, and they possess much originalit}' and great 
inventive power. Tljey have led the World in many 
branches of manufacturing, and particularly in those 

18 
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which require the highest artistic, scientific and technical 
skill. In scientific agriculture, in the metallurgical 
industries, in the making of machinery of every kind, 
in engineering, in the electrical and chemical industries, 
in the making of the highest-class textiles, glass, porcelain, 
optical and surgical instruments, etc., the French have 
led the world. They certainly possess the energy, inven¬ 
tiveness, skill and ambition which are required for indus¬ 
trial success. 

The economic progress of nations is caused jrartlj’ by 
the qualities of their inhabitants, partly by geographical 
and geological factors. Germany’s wonderful advance 
in agriculture and industry "is chiefly due to Nature's 
bounty. Agriculture is carried on most successfully 
on level ground. North German}’ is a gigantic ()lain. 
One can travel by rail from the Rhine to Berlin and thenco 
to Hamburg or to Konigsberg without jtassing through 
a single tunnel. Agricultural and industrial ])rogress 
depends ver}’ largely on cheap transport. The North 
German plain is opened iij) by a wonderful system of vast 
btit gentle rivers, wltich have a parallel course and which 
are easily navigable for hundreds of mUes. Moreover, 
Germany's agriculture has benefited greatly by the fact 
that the country po.“.sesses a world monopoly in her 
gigantic deposits of soluble potash, whiclp-£^;c invaluable 
for intensive agriculture. We can therefore not wonder 
that Germany's agricultural ju'oduction ‘ has doubled 
since 1880, as has previously been shown. While 
Germany consists chiefly of a vast plain, and while she 
possesses conditions which are eminently favourable for 
agricultural ])roduction and for developing a system of 
cheap transport by rail and water, the advantage of which 
need scarcely be pomted out, France is chiefly moun¬ 
tainous, and her turbulent rivers, 8uc]h as the mighty Rhone, 
make inland navigation extremely difficult and costly. 
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The increase of national population depends chiefly 
on the progi ess of the manufacturing industries, and the 
progress of these dejjends chiefly on the production of 
two commodities, of coal and of iron. Cheap iron is 
indispensable for producing cheaply all goods made of 
iron, and as long as coal continues to be the foundation 
of 4 II manufacturing, no nation can hope to develop power¬ 
ful iron industries and other industries unless it possesses 
an abundance of cheap coal. Contrary to general belief, 
coal is used chiefly, not for domestic, but for industrial 
purposes. This may be seen from the estimate of British 
coal consumption in 11)03 made by the Royal Commission 
on Coal Supplies: 


<'0AI. COK.Sl'MPTION l.N THK UnITEI) KlSOnoM. 


liailways (all pu^po^f^^) 

Tonf. 

13,000,000 

(’oastirifr steamers (lumkers) . 

2,000,000 

Faciortos 

53,000,000 

Minos . . 

18,000,000 

Iron and stool iI^d^l*'tno^ 

28,000,000 

Other Metals and Minerals . . 

1,000,000 

brickworks, pottonos. ^luss works, ulioiuical 
works 

5,000,000 

(rasworks 

15,000,000 

Domestic 

32,000,000 

t'oal c(.*fihumed in 1903—tiraud 'I'olal .. 

167,000,000 


It will be noticed that only a very small portion of the 
coal used is employed for domestic purposes; that coal is 
used chiefly in factories, iron and steel works, chemical 
works, transport, etc. 

The fact that the industrial progress of the great manu- 
factm’ing nations is chiefly due to their wealth in coal 
may be seen at a glance from the fallowing figures, which 
are taken from the R^jport on the Coal R’esoui'ces of the 
World of 1913: 
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l>i 

;oi>r("n<>\ tn 

('OAI 


IVar 

Vniieti 

SiaicH. 

i (rcrmany 

1 

r in ted 
Knufdom 

l'')avcc. 


Tons. 

Tom, 

Toil.'. 

< 

'Tons. 

18f>5 . . 


28,330,000 

99,760,000 

11,840,000 

1870 . 

29.!)")(>,(M)() , 

34.880,000 

1 12.24')9MH» 

13.330.0/10 

1875 . 

.18,2O0.0(.i0 

48.530,000 

19r).49u.(i(i(» 

! 0,950,000 

1880 . . 

6(1.830.000 

59.120,000 

149,380,000 

19.360,000 

1885 .. 

112.180.000 

73,670,000 

161,960,000 

19.510,000 

1890 

141,62(),(MM> 

89.290,0(i<i 

1^4.r)90.<MMl 

2t),080,000 

189.5 . 

177,590,000 

103,960,000 

]9:i.9r)0.iHK> 

28.240,000 

1900 . . 

243.410,000 

149,790,000 

228,770,000 

33,400,000 

190.5 . 

.351,120,000 

173,660,000 

2o9.899.000 

36,050.000 

1910 . 

445,810,000 

221,980,0110 , 

2ti4.500.000 

38,570,000 

1913 .. 

504,520.000 

273,6,50,000 1 

287,410,000 , 

40,190,000 


Industrial progress determines j) 0 ]>ulalion, and coal 
determines industrial ju’Ogiess. Coal is the mothei' of 
industry and of ])opulation. If England slioirf'd be sud¬ 
denly deprived of her e.oal,the population would starve and 
would rapidly dwindle. A glanee at the figuies given 
shows that the population and industi'ial strength of 
the four eountries named have increased pari passu with 
their coal output. Where coal production has increased 
most rapidly, wealth and population have grown fastest. 
In J8G5, w'hen England produced far morT- toal than the 
United State.s, Germany and France combined, England’s 
industrial supremacy seemed unchallengeable. Since 
then coal production in the United States and in Germany 
has advanced far more rapidly than in England. and with 
the slackening in the output of coal England's output 
of manhood has slackened as well Coal is the mother 
of industry and of population. Coal productio and 
birth-rate go hand in Rand. 

Coal ])roduction determines general })rod\ictiOn, and 
especially iron production, for the iron industries re- 
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quire vast quantities of coal. In the principal in¬ 
dustrial eounti'ies the output of iron has increased as 
follows : 


Year. 

Ij niU'd 
States. 

G€rm.any. 

United 
Kingdom. ' 

France. 

• 

To71S. 

Tons. 

Tons. 1 

Tone. 

1865 . . 

845.000 

975,000 

4,896,000 

1,290,000 

1870 .. 

1.691,000 

1,391,000 

6,000,000 

1,173,000 

1875 . 

2,050.000 

2.029,000 

6,432,000 

1.416,000 

1880 

:t. 890,000 

2,729,000 

7,802,0( 10 

1.733,000 

1885 . . 

4,111,000 

3,687,000 

7,309,000 

1,630,000 

I8!)0 . . 

9,353,000 

4,658,000 

8,033,000 

1.902.000 

18<*5 . . 

9,597,000 

5,4C\r>,000 

7,827,000 

2,005,000 

1900 . . 

14,101,000 

8„521,000 

9,052,090 

2,699,000 

1905 . . 

23,360,000 

10,988,000 

9.740,000 

3,077,000 

1910 . . 

27.740.000 

14,793,000 

10.380,000 

4,001,000 

i9i:t .. 

30,900,000 

19,292,000 

10,260,000 

5,311,000 


During*the ])eriod under consideration Germany and 
the United States, which in 1S05 were quite unimportant 
as iron producers, have rapidly overtaken the United 
Kingdom in iron production; and France, which produced 
in 1805 more iron than the United States and Germany, 
produced before the War only onc-foiuth as much as 
Germany and one-sixth as much as the United States. 
The reason ifor the rapid progress in Germany and for the 
slow advance in France is obvious. While Germany is 
exceedingly rich in the most valuable minerals, particu¬ 
larly in coal, iron and potash, France is very poor in 
minerals, especially in coal. The most leliable coal 
statistics available are those which were put before the 
International Geological Congress of 1913. According 
to the Report on the Coal Resources of the World then 
published, tlie coal existing in Eifrope was estimated as 
follows: 
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Tons. 


lu Germany 

423,366,000,000 

in Unitod Kingdom 

189,535,000,000 

In Russia .. 

60,106,000,000 

In Austria-Hungary 

59,269,000,000 

In Prance.. 

17,583,000,000 

In Belgium 

11 , 000 , 000,006 

In Spain .. 

8,768,000,000 

In Spitzbergen 

8,760,000,000 

In Holland . 

4,402,000,000 

In Balkan Stales 

996,000,000 

In Italy .. 

243,000,000 

In Sweden, Deiuiiark. Pormgal 

184,000,000 

Total. 

784,192,000,000 


It will be noticed that Germany possesses about 55 per 
cent, of Europe's coal, that she has more than twice as 
much coal as all the other Continental States combined, 
that she has more than twice as much coal as the United 
Kingdom, and twenty-five times as much coal »s France. 
We can therefore not wonder at France's industrial 
inferiority. Little Belgium alone is almost as rich in 
coal as is France. France suffers not only from a shortage 
of coal; the little coal she has can be worked only with 
difficulty. Unfortunately, she has a large number of 
small, and therefore uneconomic, coalfields, and the 
French coal strata are very thin, very irr<!gijar, and full 
of faults owing to disturbance of the ground There are 
no less than fifty coal districts and twenty lignite districts 
in the country. Coal is worked in twenty-nine depart¬ 
ments, but the bulk of the French coal, nearly three- 
fourths of her output, comes from her north-eastern 
territory, which is at present in German hands. Before 
the War French coal production was habituaUy greatly 
below France’s needs.* Owing to the shortage of coal 
and the difficulty of working the exiting mines, coal was 
always scarce and dear in France. Industrial prosperity 
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cannot be based upon insufficient and very expensive 
coal. France’s shortage of coal alone explains her 
industrial backwardness. 

In iron ore also Germany occupies a very favoure ’ 
positiqp. The following table is drawn from the work, 
Iron Ore RSsources of the World, which was placed befoie 
th(;International Geological Congress of 1910- 


AS0ERT.4INED RESERVES OF MeTALI.IC I RON'. 


In (.tormany and Luxeinbnrn 

Tons. 

.. 1,360,000,000 

In France 

.. 1.140,000,000 

111 Sweden .. 

740,000,000 

Ill UiiiUid Kingdom ' 

455,000,000 

In Russia 

387,200.000 

In Spain 

349,000,000 

In Norway . . 

124,000,000 

Ill Austria-Hungary 

103,500,000 

In Greece 

45,000,000 

Tn l>elgiuin . . 

25,000,000 

Ill Italy 

3,300,000 

Total 

.. 4,732,000,000 


Germany has by far the largest iron deposits in Europe. 
France comes second. Her principal ironfield, that of 
Briey, the importance of which has only recently been 
discovered, 'ieS*close to the German frontier and has been 
seized by Germany. The important iron and coal mines 
of Belgium, df Poland, and of Western Russia also, are 
in Germany’s hands. Germany intends to retain the 
coal and iron bearing frontier lands upon which she has 
seized. That has been announced by her statesmen, 
her Generals, and her business men. As Sweden has 
apparently fallen under Germany’s control with regard 
to the supply of iron ore, it apjieais that Germany would 
absolutely dominate Europe in coal and Iron should she 
be able to retain the frontier districts which she has 
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overrun. By retaining the district of Briey and the north¬ 
eastern departments of France, Germany could starve 
that country of coal. Being deprived of the necessary 
fuel, France's industries would languish and decline, 
and so would her population, for industry and population 
go hand in hand, and no industrial nation can continue 
to exist if suddenh’ deprived of its coal , 

If we loot at maps on which the coalfields are indicated 
we find invariably tliat the greate.-t centres of ])oj)ulation 
occur on and around the great coalfields rojudalion 
is densest in the United Kingdom, in Belgium, in Germany, 
in France, in Bussia, in Poland, in (he United .States, 
etc., on, and close to, the grbat coalfields. This is only 
natural. Industries require vast qviantities of coal. 
For instance, three tons of coal are required to smelt a 
ton of iron. It is therefore cheaper to bring the industries 
to the coal than the coal to the industries. It is cheaper 
to carry iron ore, wool, cotton and other ra\^ materials 
to the coalfield.s and to manufacture near the pit's mouth 
than to carry coal to the iron-mines for manufacturing 
iron, or to the harbour towns for making woollens, cotton 
goods, etc. Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Pittsburg, 
Essen, etc., owe their rise to the vicinity of the coalfields. 
If Germany should bo allo'wcd to retain her conquests 
she would not onij' subject to herself rflilltons of non- 
Germans, but she would absolutely dominate Europe 
with the coal and iron monopoly which tile War would 
have given her, and she would thus be able to embark 
upon the final conquest of the world Moreover, her 
vast mineral resources would allow hei' fo double and 
treble her population, while France, dejuived of the 
bulk of her mineral resouiccs, would decline in wealth, 
power and population* She w'oukl cea.se to count as an 
industrial country, w'hile Gei inany would become far more 
densely peopled than the United Kingdom and Belgium. 
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The progress of population depends on the progress 
of the labour-employing industries, and the progress of 
these depends chiefly on the possession of the indispen¬ 
sable raw materials. However, there is another impor¬ 
tant f8.ctor which influences the birth-rate. A victorious 
war is apt to promote industrial develojjroent and to 
iiKjf-ease population, while a disastrous war is apt to 
influence both industry and population mostunfavourablj'. 
Afte)' 1871 population in Germany increased far more 
cpiickly than it had done ])revious]y, but France’s popu¬ 
lation increased far more slowly Obviously the war 
stimulated the inci’ease in jiopulation of one country and 
restricted it in the otlier Germany's industries expanded 
rapidl\- owing to the confidence which the victory had 
inspired, owing to the aequisition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and owing to the i-eccipt of the French war indemnity 
of £20<», 0(1(1,000. The war had cost Germany only 
f50,000,0(i»<( She had I’calised a vast territorial and 
financial profit and had invested it in the business. 
France, on the other hand, had been greatly impover¬ 
ished by the war. Her losses may be estimated at at 
least £1,000,000,000, a colossal s\im at the time. More¬ 
over, France’s taxation was enormously increased by the 
war, which had scai'cely affected taxation in Germany. 
Germany dfi]iifvcd France in 1871 not merely of two 
provinces wit h 1,500,000 jjcoplc and vast mineral resources, 
but of milliohs of pros])cclive citizens who would have 
been boiTi of Frc'iich ])arents had not the hard times 
following the var comjielled them to restrict the birth¬ 
rate. The limitation of families became so serious in 
Fi'ancii after 1871 owing to her defeat as well as owing to 
the insufficiency of her C('al. 

The future of France evidently «lepends on t he result 
of the War. If Germany should be ablb to retain the 
vast coal and iron resources of North-Eastern France, 
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Belgium, Luxemburg and Alsace-Lorraine, her popula¬ 
tion would grow at an unprecedented rate, while that of 
France would not merely remain stationary, but would 
rapidly decline. Lack of natural resources is bound to 
tell. In a few decades France would, indeed, cgase to 
be a Great Powei', she would become a minor State at 
the mercy of Germany, a German dependency. 

It is in the interests of Europe and of the world that 
France should remain great, strong and prosperous; 
that her population should again increase so as to enable 
her to hold her own against Germany. France can be 
aggrandised only if her territories are increased, and if 
she possesses or controls those resources by the exploita¬ 
tion of which men live, thrive and multiply. The Allies 
have announced that, in re-drawing the map of Europe, 
they wiU be guided by the principle of nationalities, by 
the right of the people to govern tliemselves. The facts 
given in these pages show that, although ‘the racial 
factor is very important, the economic factor is no less 
weighty. Policy, though striving after the ideal, should 
not overlook and neglect the practical, the necessary 
and the obvious. It is clear that nations cannot hope 
to survive if their opponents possess vastly superior 
natural resources which sceme to them an overwhelm¬ 
ing and a constantly growing jirepondcramce in man¬ 
power and in industrial power, in soldiers and in arms, 
in power and in wealth Not only the political frontiers 
of the world, but the economic frontiers too, may have 
to be rectified if the future peace is to bo a lasting one. 
The peace of the world and the futui’e of human civilisa¬ 
tion are dependent on France’s future greatness and upon 
her increased power and prosperity. The population 
of France can be incraased only if the country acquires, 
in consequence'of the War, adequate natural resources, 
the exploitation of which allows men to thiive and to 
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multiply. A Prance with a stationary or a retrogressive 
population is bound to become Germany’s vassal within 
a few decades. Germany might more easily defeat France 
in peace than in war. France can remain great and strong 
only if^she obtains those material securities which she 
urgently requires 



CHAPTER XI 

THE PROBLEM OP ALSACE-LORRAINE* 

At present Germany absolulely dominates the Colitinent 
of Europe owing to Iier vast preponderance in jiopulation, 
in nattu'al resom-ces of every kind, especially minerals, 
and in the manufacturing ifidustries, and therefore in 
soldiers, arms, munitions of war and wealth. Prance 
is the second strongest Power on the Continent, but she 
is greatly inferioi' to Germany in ])opulation, minerals 
and the manufacturing industries, and therefore in armed 
strength and wealth as well. It is obviotfrly in the 
interest of Europe and of the world that Prance should bo 
so strong as to be able to act as an efficient counterpoise 
to Germany; that she should be so strong as to be able 
to prevent that country embarking once more upon a 
great war of conquest. It follows that at the Peace an 
attempt should be made l,o I'cdress the balance, to 
strengthen France to such an extent tha> she will be 
able to resi.st a Gorman attack with hope of success. 

Prance is at present too weak in men, material, resources 
and wealth, if compared with Germany. Hlie requires 
strengthening, and she can be strengthened most easily 
either by joining to her in some form or other populous 
territories near her frontier or by placing at her disposal 
an adequacy of those natural resources, especially coal, 
which she lacks, and*by the exploitation of which men 
multiply and ‘nations acquire increased power, or by 

• Fidm llu! b'oriniijhlly Kevtew, March, 1918. 

* 272 
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carrying out botli llicsc iticasurcs ai tlie same time. 
The defensive sti'engtli of Franee could obviously niosl 
easily be increased by the jcturii of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was torn from h(;r side in 1871. In addition, 
Franctv and Belgium might conclude a stricd alliance for 
mutual defence. 

Before the War Oermany had l>7,00<i,0(Kl inhabitants, 
France, liad 40,000,000 inhabitants, Belgium had a 
population of 8,000,000, and Alsace-Lonaine a population 
of 2 , 000 , 000 . If (Germany should lose only Alsace- 
Lorraine to Fi'anee, her jio])ulation would be I'edueed 
from 67,0(K»,0t)0 to 05 , 000 , 000 , and that of France would 
be increased from 40,000,0(** to 42,000,0<i0. while France 
and Belgium combined would have a popidation of 
5t),000,000. Germany w^ould stiU continue to be vastly 
superior to France in men, and particularly in mineral 
and industrial resources. The abunchincc of Germany's 
natural wc*allb, and especially her vast riches in coal, 
would enable the German po])ulation to increase at a 
very rapid rate, while the lack of natm-al resources, 
particularly of coal, would cause Franee's population to 
remain stationary. Before long Germany's prepon¬ 
derance over France in man-power, industrial power, 
wealth and ai'ined strength would be absolutely over- 
w'helming. it 'follows that the retrocession of Alsace- 
Lorraine and a Franco-Belgian alliance would not suffice 
to rc-establish'the balance, between France and Germany 
At best it would jtrove a very ineffective half-measure. 

'.rhe Allied statesmen have formally and solemnly 
recognised France’s title to Alsace-Lorraine. On the 
other hand, the Germans and their friends have informed 
us that Alsace-Lorraine was originally part of Germany; 
that it was unjustly torn from Germany in the time of 
Louis XIV.; that the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the country are Germans by race and by language; 
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that they arc happj' and prosperous; that they have 
no wish to become once more subjects of France; that a 
plebiscite would establish the fact that they desire to 
remain Germans. Let us consider the arguments in 
favour of German}’ retaining Alsace-Lorraine by means 
of the official German statistics, to which not oven the 
most patriotic German can take exception. The figures 
used in this article have been taken from the Statistisches 
Jahrbvch fiir Elsass-Lolhringen. The issue of 1913 has 
been used, and the pages have been indicated in every 
case so as to facilitate reference and control of the state¬ 
ments made. 

Alsace-Lorraine was not '* torn from Germany in the 
time of Louis XIV..’ as is frequently stated, but was 
willingly ceded by Gei-many to France in 1648 at the 
Peace of West])halia, which ended the Thirty Years’ 
War. The fact that Germany attached little value to 
the possession of Alsace-Lorraine at the timb, and that 
that country was ceded willingly, if not gladly, may be 
seen from the sixth edition of Meyer's Konversations 
Lexikon, the leading German encyclopaedia. AVe read 
under the heading “ Elsass-Lothringen in vol. v., p. 733: 

How little the Imperial House of Habsburg was willing 
to preserve the frontier-land for Germany was shown 
by the treaty of March 20th. 1617, by which it ceded 
to Spain its rights to Alsace. In the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War (w'hich began in 1618) Duke Bernhardt of 
Weimar tried to found a principality for himself in Alsace. 
However, he tried to do this with the help of French 
support and of French money. When he died, in 1639, 
Alsace fell into the hands of the French, and at the Peace 
of Westphalia of 1648 the Emperor ceded to France all 
his rights to Alsace. Thus France took the place of 
Spain. It is true tfce rights of the Imperial Estates 
wore recogniK(^d in particular because the Emperor had 
waived his rights in his capacity as Overlord of the 
Empire, not pn behalf of the Empire. 
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The stipulations whereby this transference of teiTitory 
and of rights was made were vaguely worded for the 
purpose of sparing Germany’s susceptibilities and of 
facilitating the conclusion of the peace. That is acknow¬ 
ledged by most, im]>ai'tial historians. Louis XIV. did 
not rot) Gcimany of Alsace-Lorraine, but made use in 
his own time of the stipulations of the Treaty of West¬ 
phalia by abolishing the purely nominal independence 
which had been left to the Alsatian Stiatolets. The 
inhabitants of the two provinces were ha()j)y to become 
Frenchmen, and they became most loyal and devoted 
subjects of Fi'ance, because that ('ountry |)ursucd a wise 
policy of justice and of ^enei'ou.s toleration towards 
them, which contrasts most favourablj' with the rule of 
petty })ersocution and oppression which Germany initiated 
in 1870. Ever since the jieoplo of Alsace-Lorraine have 
fought enthusiastically and determinedly for France. 
Gn the Ar*- de 'Priomphe in Paris, on which the names 
of those (tenerals were inscribed who distinguished 
themselves in fighting foi- revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, the following twenty-eight names of Alsa.tian 
(ienerals are engraved. 

Schere)’ (the Minister of War), Wehrle. Beurmanii, 
Wolf, Castex, Kellerma.nn (who, at Valmy, defeated 
the Prussian!*, .snved F’rance, and became l)u(! de Valmy 
and Marshal of France), Strolz. Klebcr (who succeeded 
Napoleon as. Commander in Flgypt), Schauenbourg, 
Becker. Stengel, Anu'y, Kellermann Fils, Lefcbvre 
(Due de Dantzig and Marshal of France), Hatry, Boyer, 
Dorsner, Schramm. Schneider. De. Berckheim, Chouard, 
Schaal, Rourcier, Ra])j) (Napoleon’s Aide-de-Camp), 
Walt her, Schramm F'ils, Tie Coehorn, Dahlniann. 

In addition, tljp'ty-four other Alsatian Generals served 
under Napoleon. In this War also numerous distin¬ 
guished Alsatian ofliioois have been lighting on the side 
of France, but scarcely any on that r)f Germany. 
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The present War is largely fought in defence of the 
principle of nationalities, in defence of the principle that 
nations are entitled to be free, that they have the right 
1-0 dispose of themselves and to govern themselves. 
Therefore, we need not attach over-grea-t importance 
to the learned arguments advanced by professors of 
history, who dispute the provisions of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, or to the learned, but very contra-dictory, 
opinions of ethnologists, archaeologists, philologists and 
anthropologists who establish racial and nu-tioiial claims 
by measuring skulls, dissecting language loots, etc. 
Men choose their allegiance, not for anthropological, 
philological, or historical reasons, but for more human 
and more commonplace motives. As a rule, they are 
willing to live under a Government which treats them 
justly and fairly, but they are unwilling to submit to 
harshness, exploitation and gross and jialjiable injustice. 
Men of the same race consider themselves to siirue extent, 
as brothers. Hence, governmental injustice becomes 
particularly irksome, e.xasperating and unbearable if 
it is exercised by men of a different race. 

At first sight the contention that the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine are men of German race and that they 
are satisfied would seem to bo perfectly correct. The 
Statistical Year-Book for Alsace-Lorraiiie ...provides us, 
on p. 22, with the following language statistics; 

Mother-Tongue or Iniubitanth of Alsace-Lorraine. 

In 1300. In 1910. 

Inhabitants of German language .. 1,492,32,'i 1,634,260 

,, ,, French language . . 139.43,3 204,262 

,, ,, various languages .. 27,714 35,492 

Total .. 1,719,470 1,874,014 

9 

In 1910, at the time of the Cen8U8, only 204,262 of the 
inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine, or less than one-ninth, 
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had the French mother-tongue, and only 99,612 people, 
or one-nineteenth of the inhabitant.s, spoke French and 
did not know German. The great majority of the Alsa¬ 
tians and Lorrainers are of German descent and language. 
That is shown not only by the statistics quoted, but by 
the general prevalence of German personal names as 
well. The list of Alsatian olficers inscribed on the Arc 
do Trioinphe, previously given, contains scarcely any 
except German names. 

The satisfaction or dissatisfaction of conquered people 
can usually be measured with mathematical certainty 
by their movements. Satisfied annexed populations 
increase, but dissatisfied onas diminish through the decline 
of the birth-rate, and especially through emigration. 
Since its incorporation in Germany the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine has, according to the Alsatian Statistical 
Abstract, p. 1, changed as follows: 


I'ear. 


Veai. 


1871 .. 

. . 1,549,738 

1895 .. 

. . 1,640,986 

1875 .. 

.. 1,531,894 

1900 . . 

.. 1,719,470 

1880 .. 

. . 1,500,570 

1905 . . 

.. 1,814,504 

1 885 . . 

1,504,355 

1910 .. 

. . 1,874.014 

18!K1 .. 

.. 1.003,500 




The population of Alsace-Lorraine has considerably 
increased bet,ween 1S71 and 1910. It has grown dmdng 
that period by 324,276, or by little more than 20 per 
cent., while dwing the same period the population of 
Prance has increased only from 36,i9u,0(»U to 39,528,000, 
or by a little less than 10 per cent. Only dm-hig two 
Census periods the population of the two provinces 
decreased. The substantial iiurease of the Alsatian 
population and its small diminution during only two 
Census periods would seem to indic.ate that the conquered 
peoples are indeed as satisfied with tliek new masters 
as the Germans contend. However, if we turn to the 

19 
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German compiled and German published official statis¬ 
tical abstract of Alsace-Lorraine and analyse the figures 
contained in it, we shall see a picture which ditfers very 
widely from that which is provided by the Censuses. 
In 1S71 Alsace-Lorraine had 1,519,738 inliabitants. 
If there had been no emigration from that country it 
should have had in 19lO, not l,874,ttl4 inhabitants 
but 2,47t),544 iidiabitants, owing to the yearly excess 
of births over deaths, and owing to immigration from 
Germany and other countries. Tiiis is borne out by the 
following figui'es: 

Population ol Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 (page 1) . . 1.549.738 
•Excess ol births over death.s, 18V9-1911 (page 29) 554.984 

Gormans and loreiguers at Census of 1919 (page 17) 371.822 

Total . . . . 2,470,544 

As the population of the provinces was in 19U) only 
1,874,014, it appears that no fewer than tiOh'jtS^O people 
have been lost to Alsace-Lorraine by emigration bewcon 
1871 and 1910. That is exactly 40 per cent, of the 
original numbei of inhabitanth Emigration from 
Alsace-Lorraine has been caused, not by economic pres¬ 
sure, but by political dissatisfaction, and it has been 
on an unprecedented scale. It beats all established 
records. Very likely this gigantic figurb <d emigration 
seriously understates the actual fact, for many of llie 
children of immigrant Germans and foreighers who were 
born in Alsace-Lorraine—they should number at least 
100,000 —are, of course, described in the Census as 
native Alsatians and Lorrainers. It follows that, prob¬ 
ably, at least 700,000 have left their homes. 

The revelations of the statistical abstract are so startling 
that it seems necessary to test the correctness of the 

Ab the figures for 1871 are not available, Uiotie loi 1911 have 
been used instead. 
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foregoing figures by calculating the loss caused by emi¬ 
gration in a different way. Page 48 of the Year-Book 
contains a table which gives the loss or gain which the 
civil population of Alsace-Lorraine lias experienced during 
every o»e of the Census periods. It supplies us with the 
following extraordinary picture: 

Net Gain or Loss Throuoh Mior.vtion. 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1871-1875 .. 

- 44,490 

-20,471 

-70,970 

1875-1880 . 

-15,2S0 

-20,005 

- 35,835 

1880-1885 .. 

-31,792 

-27,520 

-59,312 

1885-1890 .. 

- 18,915 

- 19,070 

- 37,991 

1890-1895 .. 

- 18,125 

- 10,409 

-34,534 

1895-1900 ,. 

- 1 - 5,077 

- 8,333 

- 2,050 

1900-1905 .. 

-t 0,707 

- 2,813 

+ 3,954 

1905-1910 .. 

- 10,544 

- 13,751 

- 30,295 

Total ' 

- 132,001 

- 134,978 

-207,039 


The tremendous and unceasing outflow of population 
which has oceiured during all Census periods except a 
single one is particularly striking if we remember that 
there has been an enormous immigration into Alsace- 
Lorraine both from Germany and other countries, and 
that the present table gives only the excess of emigration 
over imrnigratipii, but by no means the total emigration. 

It is usually believed that only young men have left 
Alsace-Lorraine in order to escape compulsory service 
in the German Army. The official statistics show that the 
number of women who, on balance, have emigrated from 
that country has been even greater than that of the men. 
The figures given show that, on balance, Alsace-Lorraine 
has lost between 1870 and 1910, HO?,639 people by emi¬ 
gration. However, if’ we wish to find out how many 
Alsaee-LorraiiieiB have actually left their cotiytry we must, 
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of course, add to the figures given tlie Germans and 
foi-eigners who were enumerated in tliose provinces at 
the Census of 1910. Such a calculation yields the follow¬ 
ing result: 

Kxcc.ss ol emigration of civil population over iiii- 

migration, 1879-1910 (page 48) . . . . . , 267,639 

Germans and foreigners in Alsace-Lorraine in 1910 ' 

(page 17). 371,882 

Total . 639,521 

This calculation and the previous one yield very similar 
results. The difference of 36,991 between the two is 
no doubt due to errors of cletail which are inseparable 
from population .statistics. If we add to this figure the 
children of immigrant Germans and foreigners, probably 
at least inu.bub, who are officially described as Native 
Alsatians, we arrive at the full loss of population which 
the two provinces have suffered since Itftl. French 
authorities habitually state that Alsace-Lorraine has 
lost through emigration 5bO,(K((i inhabitants. The figure 
usually given is not very convincing on account of its 
roundness From the official German statistics it appears 
that, not allowing for the children of immigrant Germans 
and of foreigners who are described as Native Alsatians 
and Lorrainers, the two provinces have fostfby emigration 
either 6(12,530 or 639,521 people, of whom about one 
half were women. That is the most damning evidence 
as to the effect of Germany's rule. 

It will be noticed that 1 assume that all the Germans 
and foreigners dw'eUing in Alsace-Lorraine have migrated 
into the country since its annexation. During the turmoil 
of war there were probably few Germans and other 
foreigners in the country. Besides, against the number 
of Germans and foreigners who were in Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1871 be set part of the ehildieii of Germans and 
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foreigners horn in Alsace-Lorraine who are now classed 
as Alsatians and Loi'rainers. 

In 191(1 (liere were in Alsace-Lorraine ;!71,822 Germans 
and forcitniers. Of these, 295,436 were Gcrniaus and 
76,386 were foreigners Let us now consider the com¬ 
position of this immigrant population. 

The 295,436 Germans can be classified as follows: 

Male civilians . . 108,444 i Citizens of Prussia 174.468 

Females .. .. 111,404 i ,, ,, ll.avaria 42.013 

Soldiers from tier- ,, ,. Baden . . 30.495 

many . . . . 75,498 ,, ,, the other 

States 30,460 


Total . . 295,436 Total . . 295.436 

• 

It will be noticed that the Prussian element is by far 
the strongest in Alsace-Lorraine. We can therefore 
not wonder that the country is not being Germanised, 
but Prussianised. 

Let us nyw inquire into the occupations of the Alsatian 
natives and the immigrant population According to 
data furnished by the German Census of Production of 
1907, which may be found on page 25 of the Alsatian 
Statistical Year-Book, (he jicople gainfully occui>ied 
in Alsace-[..orraino were classed as follows- 



Ihrii Ahatians. 

(7/’>nn7Ti<? and 
uinfi n 

In atruculiiiii' 

327,482 

1 1 684 

In iiidu-vtrv . . 

270,814 

79,495 

In ( (iiuiiKnc(‘ ami trinln 

73.111 

24.433 

In domostif service . . 

7.6:10 

2.653 

In tlie uiiny . 

In tlie (.’ivil .Service and ilie 

6.291 

68,257 

j)r(»IessionK . . 

22.90,5 

1 1,9:10 


The vast majority of the immigrant' Germans and 
foreigners are engaged in the'most profitable occupations 
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in industry and commerce. The proportion of immi¬ 
grants to natives is particularly great in the Civil Service 
and in the learned professions, which are almost monopo¬ 
lised by Germans On the other hand, the proportion 
of immigrants is quite insignificant in agriculture, which 
has been allowed to remain a native monopoly. While 
Germans, and particularly Prussians, have occupied all 
the best administrative positions and have crowded into 
all the w’ell-paid occupations, the natives have become 
hewers of wood and drawers of w'ater. The hundreds 
of thousands of Alsatians who have left their country 
since 1 871 have been replaced by Germans from Germany 
and by foreigners, especially, by Italians and Poles. In 
this w'ay the country has to some extent been denationa¬ 
lised. However, it should not be thought that the 
600,000 inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine who have emi¬ 
grated have abandoned their native soil impelled by 
the spirit of adventure—that they have gone^ to oversea 
countries Between 1902 and 1911, for which years 
alone there are official figures on page 49 of the Statistical 
Abstract, oversea emigration from the conquered pro¬ 
vinces came only to about 500 per year. The vast 
majority of the emigrants have left Alsace-Lorraine for 
France. The}' have thus shown w'here their sympathies 
lie. 

A certain number of Alsatians have gone to Germany. 
In 1907, at the time of the Industrial Census (see page 
26 of the Year-Book), 71,246 people born in the two 
provinces dwelt in Germany. Of the.se, 11,884 w'ere 
soldiers, officials, etc. Of the remaining 59,364, the 
great majority were agricultural and industrial labourers 
and their families. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that the, German Government distriists 
Alsace-Lorraine to such an extent t^t the two i)rovinccB 
are garrisoned almost exclusively by German troops, 
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while the majority of the Alsatian recruits are distributed 
all over Germany. In 1910 the garrison of Alsace- 
Lorraine was compo.scd of 75,498 Germans and only 
6,778 natives of the country. 

Ac(jording to the Census of Production the vast 
majority of the immigrant Germans and foreigners have, 
a% has previously been shown, gone into trade, industry, 
the Civil Service, the learned professions, etc. The 
new-comers have filled the towns, and have abandoned 
the countryside to the original inhabitants. The follow¬ 
ing table, compiled from page 296 of the official Year- 
Book, shows the composition of the population of some 
representative towns: » 



.1 hare- 
J.orrainera. 

Oermans. 

FoTeigners. 

StriiHsbur^ 

113.471 

60,774 

4.646 

MiilboU'^c • 

72..784 

16,808 

5,649 

.Metz 

29.130 

35,762 

3.700 

Colmar 

34.480 

8,219 

1,109 

AlijriiiiriMi 

1 ,.75fi 

6,644 

1.278 

Deiil^cliolli . 

1.38G 

1,510 

3,397 

r>KHioilllmfo,ll 

f.,038 

6.799 

1.347 

Dicnxc 

2,4.70 

3,273 

129 

Gro'-.<iuov<*uvn‘ 

3.478 

3.146 

2,931 

Uaviii^cn 

.7,0114 

3,172 

3.246 

Klciiiros-sflu 

2,4.->8 

1.329 

1,825 

MorchiiiLmn 

1.632 

.5,247 

87 

Monli^;nv 

.->.1.52 

8.288 

577 

N’llviiiyen 

2.383 

1.842 

1.670 

Sabloii 

4.656 

5,477 

687 

SI, 

2.399 

3,884 

117 


It will be ob.servod that the number of Germans and 
of foreigners is greatest in the large towns, and that the 
proportion of Gormans and foreigners is heaviest in those 
numerous small manufacturing and mining towns which 
have recently sprung up. In Metz, with'its largo garrison, 
there are more Germans than natives. In the iron and 
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coal centres, such as Algringen, Diedenhofen, Morchingen, 
Montigny and others, there are also more Germans than 
natives. In some of these towns there are throe or four 
Germans to every single native. In other.s the foreigners 
are as numerous as the natives. In lleutschoth there 
were three times as many foreigners as Alsace-Lorrainers. 
On many points the natives of Alsace-Lorraine are tljus 
being crowded out. 

The Germans pride themselves on having awakened 
and developed the sleepy towns of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Some, especially the commercial and industrial districts, 
have indeed grown rajiidly in population since 1871, but 
others have declined, as the foclowing table {page 292 of 
the official Abstract) shows: 


1871. 

1910. 

STraR^bu^g 

85,6.54 

*178,891 

Metz. 

oil,02,-J 

68,598 

Mulhou.=e 

52,892 

95,041 

District of Molsheim . . 

74.910 

67.069 

,, SclilcttMaflt 

78,102 

07,581 

,, Wci''?‘enbur‘: 

62.HS:! 

56.579 

,, ., Rappoltsweilcr 

67,102 

58,151 

,, ,, Chateau-Salius 

52,801 

45.303 

Commune of Alfrringen 

367 

9,476 

,, ,, Nilvingen . . ; 

273 . 

5,795 

,, ,, Sablon . . . . 

1.039 

10,720 

,, ,, DeutRchoth . . * 

1,0.50 

6.293 

,, ,, Kneutlingeii 

937 „ 

5,612 


RTiile between 1871 and 1910 the population of Strass- 
burg, Metz, Mulhouse, and of the mining towns at the 
bottom of the table, has increased considerably, that of 
the districts of Molsheim, Schlettstadt, etc., has sub¬ 
stantially decreased. • 

The towns of ‘Alsace-Lorraine havp prosj)ered during 
the German occupation, but it is a serious error to believe 
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that they had been stagnant befoie 1871. That may 
be seen from the following figures, which are taken from 
page 292 of the official Year-Book: 


Population of— 


XT 1 Sirass- 

Year. \ , 

• barq. 

Mid- 1 xf . 
house.. \ 

1 Colmar \ 

Gcb- 
weiler. '■ 

Bage- 1 
7 i.au. 

Mar- 

Jcirch. 

1800 

48,470 

0,628 ■ 34,401 

13,396 

2,802 

7,009 ' 

6,364 

1871 

8.7,054 

52,892 ' 53.023 

' 23,311 

11,350 

11,388 

12,322 

1910 178,891 

95,041 68,598 

43,8081 

13,024 

18,868 

11,778 


Under the French GoverRment the whole country, and 
particularly the textile centres, such as Mulhouse and 
Gcbw'eiler, were developed. Under Germany’s domina¬ 
tion the textile industries, deprived of the French market, 
began to languish. On the other hand, of recent years 
the iron ahd steel industries have mightily developed, 
because two Englishmen, Sidney G. Thomas and Percy 
C. Gilchrist, discovered in 1878 a way of treating the 
vast deposits of phosphoric iron ores of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Hence wo find that the population of certain communes, 
such as Algringen, Nilvingen, etc., has grown tenfold, 
twenty fold and more. 

The Germans have endeavoured to Germanise Alsace- 
Lorraine by means of the schools. Compulsory educa¬ 
tion has bceft rigidly enforced. In accordance with 
traditional Prussian policy, the new rulers of Alsace- 
Lorraine have vastly improved the intermediate and 
University education as well. They have opened libraries, 
museums and other learned institutions, and, having 
deliberately destroyed the celebrated Strassburg Library, 
with its irreplaceable manuscripts* and other treasures, 
by bombardment, have created a huge ftew library in 
its stead. The progress of University and intermediate 
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education in Alsace-Lorraine under German rule may be 
seen from thefoUowing figures, which have been extracted 
from the official Year-]?ook. pages 22S to 235• 


Year. 


Stkassburg University. 


Alsatian Other 
Students. Students. 


Teachers. 


Volumes Intermediate 
\n School 

Lihranj. ' Attendance. 


1872 . . 

69 

143 

47 

220,000 

2,403 

1882 . . 

200 

588 

104 

542,865 

7,096 

1892 .. 

410 

559 

121 

715.215 

8.668 

1902 .. 

019 

514 

, 144 

878.933 

9.394 

1912 .. . 

1,142 

990 

178 

1 , 002,550 

12,235 


The intermediate schools and the Universities have 
been managed with the greatest efficiency. The German 
Government has sent to Strassburg some oV its ablest 
scientists, teachers and administrators, and the result 
has been a steady and exceedingly rapid progress in the 
attendance of students and scholars. The fact that nearly 
half of the students at Strassburg are non-Alsatians 
testifies to the excellence of that institution. The 
Government has been lavish in giving grants in aid to 
the University^ the library and other institutions, which 
have been palatially housed. 

Germany has not only improved education in Alsace- 
Lorraine, but all the public services as well. The railway 
mileage of the two provinces has been increased from 
768 kilometres in 1871 to 1,919 kilometres in 1910, at an 
expenditure of Mk.545,830,772. The Alsatian roads 
and waterways have been vastly improved, and so have 
been the police, saifitation, the administration of the 
law, general ;idministration, etc. • Even those Alsatians 
who are irreconcilably hostile to Germany recognise 
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the efficiency of the German Government and the excel- 
lenee of the work done. However, the efficiency and the 
excellence of the German institutions do not reconcile 
the native population to the high-handed, over-bearing 
and unsympathetic attitude of their new masters. 

Alsace-Lorraine has undoubtedly prospered under 
German rule. Its progress in wealth and population 
is due chiefly to the exploitation of the vast mineral 
resources in the two provinces, and especially to the 
utilisation of the phosphoric iron ores. The development 
and the future possibilities of the mineral industry of the 
two provinces may bo gauged from the following table 
which is taken from page 90 of the Statistical Year- 
Book : 

Production in Tons. 


Tear. lilaek I Qff ' Potash. Iron. 

( oat. leum. 


1872 . . 290,200 4,093 684.600 - 222 070 

1882 .. .') 81.,->25 2.169 1 . 3 , 79.141 - 359 J 17 

1892 .. 692.510 12,942 3 . 571,426 733,768 

1902 . 1 , 309,818 20,205 8 , 793,496 ( 1010 ) 64.822 1 , 630,220 

1911 .. , 3 , 033.436 43,748 17 . 754,571 197,142 2 , 908,230 


Between j87fi and 1911 the production of coal and of 
petroleum in Alsace-Lorraine has increased tenfold and 
that of iron ore twenty-fivc-fold, while the production of 
manufactured iron has grown thirteenfold. Vast deposits 
of soluble potash of infinite value have only lately been 
discovered. The production of the potash-mines has 
trebled in a single year. 

Germany has by far the largest iron industry in Europe. 
In 1913 she jiroduced twice as ntfich iron as the United 
Kingdom and four times as much as France. Germany’s 
prosperity is based on the possession of an abundance 
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of coal and of iron ore. The bulk of the iron ore em¬ 
ployed in Germany comes from Alsace-Lorraine. In 
the Gemeinjassliche. Darntclliivg den Eisenhutienwesens, a 
handbook published by the Association of German Iron 
Producers, we read: 

The opening of the Minette ore deposits in Luxemburg, 
Lorraine, and the neighbouring districts of France and 
Belgium caused in these territories and the districts 
adjoining them a wonderful advance of the iron industry. 
The production of iron ore in Lorraine and Luxemburg 
has, within a very short time, overtaken the iron ore 
production of all other districts of Germany combined. 
The iron ore production of Lorraine and Luxemburg 
amounted in 1910 nearly to (lO ]>er cent of the whole 
of the German iron output. The future of the German 
iron ore industry- depends on these deposits 

According to Kohlmann’s estimate, the iron ore in 
German Lorraine should approximately amount to 
1,800,000,000 tons. At the present rate of production 
it should suffice for 130 years. Luxemburg'has about 
300,000,000 tons. 

The comparatively recent opening of new iron-mines 
about Nancy and Briey has become important not only 
for the iron industry of Lorraine, but also for that of 
Westphaha. Formerly the exports and imports across 
the Franco-German frontier were about equal as far as 
iron ore is concerned. For some time the imjiort of French 
iron ore has more and more exceeded thttex^norts of Ger¬ 
man iron ore to France, and a large part of the French 
iron ore goes to the Ruhr district. 

The Franco-German mineral trade tends to become 
more and more a trade in which the Fiench exchange their 
iron ore against German coal, for there is a keenly felt 
lack of coal in the French iron-ore dist i ict near the German 
frontier. 

The prosperity of the German and of the Fiench iron 
industries depends on the vast deposits of iron ore which 
occur in the ilarrow district of Bricy-Diedenhofen, on 
both sides of the Franco-German frontier. The opening 
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of these deposits has caused a rapid increase in the pro¬ 
duction of iron ore in botli countries. The progress in 
the production of iron ore among the four principal 
iron-producing nations of the world is depicted in the 
follouiing table: 

Icon Ore I'uonrei ion ('1'o\.s). 


Vent. 

In 

ijt'rmany. 

] 11 Fmiicc. 

] n l'7]2ie<l 

K ingdoin. 

In Vniied 
i^taies. 

1S7U 


2 .900.000 

14.001,000 

:t,oso.oo(( 

1875 


2.50().<K»o 

10.074.000 

4.08)(.(M)0 

18S0 

7.2:ilK«MKi 

2%s74.()(Hi 

IS,.-114.000 

7.234.000 

1 HH") 

!I.15S,IKKI 

2.318.(RM) 

IT),005.(MX) 

7.7s2.ooo 

IH',10 


3.4723X10 

14.0()I-(MH) 

10,203.(MX) 

1895 

i2,:ir>o.ooo 

3,(i803MX) 

12.S17.(X)0 

16,21:5,000 

1900 


r..l4S.(HM) 

14.282.(MX) 

26.3:52,000 


2:{.444.‘*0(t 

7.335.(MM) 

14.824.(MM) 

43,207.000 

I'llO 

CS,7 10,000 

14,50i),(.HM» 

I5.47().(XM) 

57.800.000 

J919 

^ 9.7.941.000 

21.714.000 

1(5,274,000 

02.072,000 


In ISTo the United Kingdom jwoduced considerably- 
moie non ore than Germany, France and the United 
States combined. In lOln Germany and Luxemburg— 
ilk t\\t> are joiiu'd together, becau.se Luxemburg belongs 
to the*Geiman Customs Union—j)roduced })ractically 
as much irSn ()re as the United Kingdom and France 
comliined Between 1890 and 190(1 Germany produced 
per yeai- regulaily from three to four times as much iron 
ore as France, but since then France has begun exjiloiting 
energetically the ores of the celebrated Briey district, 
and the result has been that French iron production has 
quadrupled since I9t»b, while German iron production 
has grown l>y only 84 per cent tluring the same time. 
The jealousy of the German iroi? and steel magnates of 
the rapidly increasing iron industries'of France has, 
uo doubt, been one of the causes of the war. In 1913 
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France produced considerably more iron ore than the 
United Kingdom. 

While France’s production of iron ore has quadrupled 
since 19U0, her production of iron has increased at a much 
slower rate, because she lacks the coal required for smell¬ 
ing it. The German handbook of the iron trade previously 
mentioned states: , 

The development of the French iron industries would 
have been a more favourable one if Eastern France did 
not lack coal. At the present moment (this was written 
in 1912) Germany furnishes aheady more than half of 
the coal used in the French iron ore district. 

r. 

If coal and iron occur in districts sepaiated from each 
other, one must either bring the coal to the iron or the 
iron to the coal. As, roughly speaking, three tons of 
coal are required for smelting a ton of iron, it is, as a 
rule, cheaper to take the iron to the coal district,s and not 
the coal to the iron districts. Natural conditions and 
the manipulation of customs tariffs and freight rates by 
the German Government have compelled the French 
iron ore producers to sell constantly increasing quantities 
of their ore to the Germans, who have smelted it in 
the famous Ruhr district, where excellent coal .'bounds. 
The handbook of the German iron trade uiforms us • 

The French iron ore is sold in constantly increasing 
quantities to the Ruhr district. This process has been 
greatly favoured by applying the Mincttc ore railway 
freight tariff to the railway stations on the French 
frontier. 

While the Germans liave smelted the bulk of the iion 
ore produced m Lorraine in the Ruhr district, they have 
treated part of it in Alsace-Lorraine itself, where the 
production of iron has increased from 222,070 tons in 
1872 to 2,908,230 tons in 1911. They were able to do 
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this because coal can be carried very cheaply by water 
all the way from the Ruhr coalfield to the iron-mines 
of Alsace-Lorraine. The importation of German coal 
into Alsace-Lorraine has increased steadily and very 
greatly from year to year. 

The official facts and figures supplied in these pages 
cleaj’ly prove that the Germans have not succeeded in 
gaining the affections of the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine; 
that, on the contrary, they have estranged them, and have 
caused hundreds of thousands to exile themselves, to 
turn towards France. The outbreak of the present War 
led to a further exodus of Alsatians and Lorraineis to 
hrance on the one hand, anid to more severe measures 
of repression and persecution on the part of Germany 
on the other hand. In view of the official record of 
the relations between the Alsatians and the Germans, 
in view of the fact that the Germans have treated the 
inhabUants'»of the two provinces, not as lost brothers, 
but as irreconcilable enemies, it is obviously idle to assert 
that Alsace-Lorraine is historically a German land, 
and that its inhabitants arc Germans by race, language, 
descent, and sympathy, and that they are satisfied with 
their lot and wish lor no change of government. The 
Alsatiairi^and Lorrainers have indicated, not merely by 
words, but by dSeds, that they wish to be reunited to 
France, and if the principle of nationalities and of demo¬ 
cracy has any tueaning, it follows that their desires should 
be fullilled at the Peace. 

The loss of Alsace-Lorraine has never been forgotten 
by the people of France. Most Frenchmen and most 
sympathisers with France desire, for sentimental reasons, 
that Alsace-Lorraine should be retmiiod to France. 
However, there are also very impoitant practical reasons 
in favour of that policy, lii 1871 Germany, inclusive 
of Alsace-Lorraine, had 41,000,000 inhabitants, and 
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France, witliout these provinces, iiad 30,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Before the outbreak of the present W ar Gernaany 
had 07,000,000 people and France had 40,000,000 people. 
Since the Peace of Frankfort the population of the one 
country has increased by 20,000,000 and that of the other 
by only 4,000,000 people. Germany’s population has 
increased since 1871 with amazing rapidity, owing to the 
enormous development of the German manufacturing 
industries. Their wonderful expansion has chiefly been 
due to Germany's wealth in coal. On the other hand, 
France’s population has remained almost stationary 
because F’rance lacks coal, if F’canee should regain 
Alsace-Lorraine she would receive 2,00t>,000 new citizens. 
There would then be 42,tKi0,0t>0 FTcnchmen as against 
65,000,00(1 Germans. However, she might in addition 
obtain millions of fui'ther citizen.s if the posse.ssion of 
Alsace-Lorraine was coupled with provisions which would 
enable F'rance to develop the manufacturing; industries 
of the country, and particularly to exploit the vast 
iron-ore fields of Alsace-Lorraine over which she would 
obtain control. 

Coal and iron are the twin foundations of modern 
manufacturing. Both are equally indispensable in war. 
Goal and iron provide arras, munitions, ships and military 
supplies of every kind, and their possession,and exploita* 
tion lead to a vast increase of population, as 1 have shown 
in the previous chapter. It will probablj be better for 
the people of the w'orld if by far the largest ironfield 
of Europe should be, not in (iermany’s hands, but in the 
hands of F’rance. The loss of her largest ironfield to 
F’rance w'ould undoubtedly weaken Germany’s military 
power, but it would not correspondingly increase F’rance’s 
strength, unless that ojuiilry was given at the same time 
a sufficiency of coal wherewith to ..smelt the iron ores of 
Alsace-Lorraine. The two provinces contain apparently 
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little coal. Clo.se to them lies the Saar coalfield, which 
Prussia detached from France after the Napoleonic 
Wars. Many Frenchmen demand the return of the 
Saarbriicken and its coal-mines in addition to that of 
Alsace^-Lorraine. However, the possession of the Saar 
district, though valuable for sentimental and practical 
reasons, would not benefit very greatly the French iron 
industry and France’s general industries. The Saar 
coalfields are comparatively unimportant, and the coal 
is poor in qualitj’ and not very suitable for smelting. 
Therefore the Germans have treated the iron ore of French 
and German Lorraine with coal from the Ruhr district. 
They have smelted it partly in the famous Dortmund- 
Essen coal district, jrartly in Alsace-Lorraine itself. 
They could transport coal cheaply from Dortmund to 
Lorraine, because the two districts are connected by 
waterways. In a table previously given it was shown that 
between 1 P»72 and 1011 iron production in Alsace-Lorraine 
had increased from 222,070 tons to 2,908.230 tons. In 
1911 Alsace-Lorraine alone produced as much iron as 
did all France in 1904. If the stipulations of the Peace 
should enable France to obtain all the Ruhr coal she 
rcquiies, sbe could at a stroke double her iron production, 
and miylit create in Alsace-Lorraine a manufacturing 
district similjir to the celebrated Rhenish-Westphalian 
districli, where on an area no larger than a small English 
county six million people live. The population of the 
two provinces might be doubled and cpiadrupled within 
a few decades. 

If the Peace should bring to Franco the invaluable 
gift of a sufficiency of coal, rot onlj' the industries of 
AlRace-Lorraine, but of all France, would flourish as never 
before. If, on the other hand, Y'>‘<'^ice should receive 
at the Peace only Alsace-Lorraine, the iroii ore contained 
in the country would be of little value to the French 

20 
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nation. It would merely enrich a few mineowners and 
provide voi'k for some thousands of miners. The iron 
ore of Diedenhofen and of Briey would either remain 
unutilised or would have to be exported for smelting. 
As the Ruhr coalfield is most conveniently situated, 
France would be absolutely dependent on Germany’s 
coal for the prosj)erity of her industries, and the Germfin 
Government would undoubtedly exploit that position 
to the utmost. It would strive to develop the industries 
of Germany and to stifle those of France, and the conse¬ 
quence would be that Germany would continue to grow 
rapidly in wealth, industrial strength, population and 
warlike power, while France'would remain stationary 
and would in course of time become Germany’s vassal. 

By receiving Alsace-Lorraine with an adequate supply 
of coal France would obtain an actual increase of 2,000,000 
inhabitant.s and a ])otential increase of many millions 
of her population. An ample supply of coal wctald double 
and quadruple the population of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
would undoubtedly speedily increase the birth-rate 
throughout France, wliilc the loss of her iron and the stag¬ 
nation of her iron industry would tend to limit the increase 
of population in Germany. The economic factor alone 
might create a healthy balance between the two ctUnti ies. 

According to the most reliable geolc^icjl e.stimates, 
the Dortmund-Essen district contains far more coal than 
the whole of the United Kingdom. The- Westphalian 
district can therefore easily spare all the coal which France 
needs. If the War should end in the victory of the Allies, 
France should receive not only those territories which are 
in Germanv's hands and to which I- ranee has a just claim, 
but she should be given at the same time conditions which 
will allow the sorely tnied French people to prosper and 
to increase. Germany might pay. the indemnity foi 
damage done to France partly in coal. 



CHAPTER Xll 

THP: P:(:0X(1MI(: position and P^UTURK OP’ ITALY* 


Many Englishmen view Italy's attitude during the War 
with somewhat mixed feelings. They are full of admira¬ 
tion for the gallantry and generous determination with 
which in May, 1915, at a time when the outlook for the 
Allies was extremely dark. Italy resolved to fight for the 
Right and drew her sword regardle.ss of the consequences. 
At the saine time they are greatly puzzled by certain 
aspects of Italian policy and by certain manifestations 
of the national will which seem scarcely reconcilable with 
Italy’s high purpose and ideal motives. They have 
learned with surprise that at the beginning of the War 
man}' Italians, wishing to maintain a passive neutrality 
to the end, passionately opposed Italy’s participation in 
the War and considered the intervention of their country 
a serious bluitder, if not worse, and the}- are still more 
puzzled when they are told that even now many Italians 
distrust France and England and would welcome a j)eace 
by agreement with the Central Powers. Moreover, they 
cannot understand why many of those Italian idealists 
who have gone to war in order to vindicate the right of 
nationalities to govern themselves, and who assert that 
they arc fighting in order to free the Italians of the Tren 
tino and of Trieste from an alien yoke, hq,ve demanded 
that their country should acquire by force territories 
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inhabited bj' Greeks and Serbians without regard to the 
wishes and the national claims of their inhabitants. 
The policj- of absolute rulers is shaped by their personal 
ambitions, while that of democratic nations springs from 
their pressing needs. Italy, like England, is a crowned 
democracy. Necessity, not ambition, dictates her policy. 
Unfortunately, the national needs of Itaty are not suffi¬ 
ciently known abroad. In the following jjagos an attempt 
will be made to de.scribe and analyse as exhaustively 
as possible Italy’s position and her national desires and 
requirements, by means of the Italian Government 
jjublications. such as the Censu.ses, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Reports and the excellent Anniiarii Siatistici 
Italiani, which supjilement the information which the 
author has gathered in the country. Such an analysis 
may do a great deal of good. It should make under¬ 
standable Italy’s attitude and policy, and free it from the 
suspicion of ambiguity. A complete understanding of 
Italy’s vital needs may conceivably lead to certain 
measures on the jrart of the Allies which will create the 
closest intimacy between Italy and hei- jtartners for 
decades and perhaps for all time. It may lead to a new 
departure in international policy, to measures which 
may’ be summed up in the phrase “ An Empire for Italy.” 

The Italians possess to the stroiige.st extelit the artistic 
temperament. They are a nation of warm-hearted 
idealists who are ajh to be carried away by their feelings. 
Still, even the greatest idealists cannot afford to be guided 
exclusively by ideal motives, and to forget altogether 
the compelling demands of practical necessity. The 
Italians are at the same time idealists and business men. 
They went to war not only in order to defend the Right 
and to free their brothers who live in bondage on the 
other side of the Austrian frontier,’ as many Englishmen' 
beheve, but Jhey were animated at the same time by %, 
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larger and a more practical purpose, although it was little 
mentioned. Even the most passionate Irredentists hoped 
that a victorious war would not merely give to their 
country the unredeemed provinces, but that it would 
estabysh the security and economic well-being of the 
people and give to the Italian nation the resources and 
tlje elbow-room which it urgently requires. It is not 
sufficiently realised that Italy’s expansionist aims spring, 
not from the lust of conquest, from the desire of domina¬ 
ting and exploiting other nations, but from compelling 
economic necessity. ' 

Countless men who have travelled in Italy have com¬ 
mented on the fact tha4 the two great characteristics 
of the country are its beauty and its poverty. Many 
observers who remembered Ital}f's former wealth have 
attributed tlie poverty of the inhabitants to a too generous 
and enervating climate, to popular hostility to progress, 
to the iniiuencc of the Roman Catholic Church, to the 
exactions of the Italian landed nobility, or to sheer inborn 
laziness and stiipidit}' The last explanation is the one 
most frequently heard. In reality the Italians are on 
the wliole an exceedingly wide-awake, progressive, hard- 
ivorking and frugal race, which for centuries has been 
kept l>..fk by foreign tyranny and misgovernment, and 
which is seyeroly handicajiped in the race for material 
success by the inadequacy of the natural resources The 
beautiful clitnate, the ever blue sky and the glorious 
vegetation of the country merely disguise its natural 
poverty to the casual visitor 
The prosperity of a country depends upon the energy 
and intelligence of its inhabitants and upon a sufficiency 
of those natural resources which enable the people to 
make a living Agriculture apd the manufacturing 
industries are the principal wealth-creating factor.'^ of 
a nation, for commerce by itself produces only little. 



As Italy possesses scarcely anj' coal and iron, upon which 
the modern manufacturing industries are based, she 
depends for her existence chiefly on her riual industries, 
and the progress of these is greatly impeded by the soil, 
configuration and climate of the country, and by the 
insufficient quantity of land available for agricultural 
purposes. Italy is one of the most densely populated 
countries in the world, as the fo]lf)wing figures will show: 

InhahitanU 
peT Square Mile. 


United Kingdom . . . . . , . . 372-6 

Italy .313-5 

Germany .. .. .. .. ..311-0 

France . . . < . . . . 191-2 

Spain . . . . . . . . . . 100-6 


It will be noticed that per square mile the pojjulation of 
Italy is three times as great as is that of Spain, that it 
is more than 50 per cent, greater than that of wealthy 
France; that it is somewhat greater than that of Germany, 
W'hich is blessed with huge agricultural plains, many 
navigable rivers, and with inexhaustible mineral and 
industrial resources; and that it is almost as great as that 
of the United Kingdom itself. 

Before considering Italy's agriculture it should be 
pointed out that agriculture, even if carried on ilTi’der the 
most favourable condition.s, is far less pott-nt»-.is a wealth- 
creating factor than is manufacturing. The Americans 
produce in their gigantic country some of the Inost valuable 
crops in the world. Among the nations of the world 
the United States have the largest production of wheat, 
maize, oat.s, tobacco, cotton, cattle, pigs, etc. Yet, 
according to the American Census of Production of 1910, 
the value of all American crops was in 1909 only 
85,487,161,22.3, while <he value of all manufactured 
goods produced* in that year amounted to no less than 
20,767,546,000 dollars, or almost four times as much. 
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Agriculture is carried on most easily and most profit¬ 
ably on the level ground of sheltered and well-watered 
plains. A glance at the map shows that Italy is an ex¬ 
ceedingly mountainous land, that the proportion of 
level ,plain is very small. As the large forests which 
formerly covered the Italian hills were ruthlessly cut 
down in the ]jast, the earth which covered them was 
washed into the valleys The hiUs became, barren, and 
the con.sequence is that the Italian mountain streams 
dry u]) in time of drought and become raging destructive 
torrents when it rains. Alodern Italy is endeavouring 
with infinite labour to reafforest the mountains and to 
control the streams « 

Italy possesses not only a totally insufficient proportion 
of level ground, but a very large part of the Italian 
plains consi.sts of marshes and .swamps. Moreover, the 
Italian plains, and the uplands too, are stricken by 
malaria, which is almost universal Alalaria is a notifi¬ 
able disease in Italy. In 1914 no fewer than 214,092 
cases of malaria were re})orte<l to the authorities Owing 
to the energetic ste])s taken by the Italian Government, 
whicdi is draining swamps, introducing good sanitation, 
providing free quinine for the poor, etc , the dcadliness of 
the st.furge has much diminished I'he deaths from 
malaria haYc tims been reduced from I ll.Ii.aS in 1901-1902 
when the State began the distribution of quinine, to 
2,042 in lffl4 Still, malaria debilitates a large part 
of the population. The prevalence of this disease has 
forced millions of Italians to abandon the plain where 
they have to w'ork and to live in towns on the hills. 
Hence farmers and labourers lose many hours every day 
in going to and from their work, and in carting produce 
of every kind, and even water, uj) and down tin* hills 
which they iidial)it. 

The Italian climate, which seeims so generous to the 
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tourist, is, after all, not very favourable to agriculture. 
The country suffers frequently from drought, which 
plays havoc with the harvest. That may be seen from 
the startling fluctuations in the produce of the great 
staple crops. In 1909 Italy produced 61,772,710thecto- 
litres of wine. In 1910 she produced only 29,293,240 
hectolitres, or less than half as much In 1909 she 
produced 2,559,200 hectolitres of olive oil, but in 1910 
only 1,384,600 hectolitres, or about haK the former 
quantity. Between 1911 and 1912 the olive-oil production 
declined from 2,422,300 hectolitres to 958,000 hectolitres, 
or to nearly one-third; while the important chestnut 
crop fell from 8,290,000 quintals in the former year to 
4,980,000 in the latter jear. Between 1914 and 1916 
the wine production sank from 43,046,00(> hectolitres to 
19,055,(»00 hectolitres, or to less than cne-half. 

Italian agriculturists have endeavomed to overcome 
their difficulties by unremitting and intclligfnt labour. 
They have drained swamps, planted forests, regulated 
the mountain torrents and irrigated the land subject to 
drought. They have introduced many exotic plants 
and animals. Thus, Italy produces vast quantities of 
tobacco, cotton, rice, maize, Indian figs, flax, hemp, 
silk, sugar, etc., and buffaloes wallow in the*?wamps. 
Besides, they have hewn countless terr&ce» out of the 
barren rocks, and have covered them with earth, sea¬ 
weed and other manure carried up in baskets. Hence 
mountains which consisted formerly of sheer rock are 
now covered with prolific orange and lemon groves 
vines, etc. 

Owing to the care and labour bestowed upon agricul¬ 
ture, the production of Italy’s rural industries has rapidly 
and continually increastd, as the following representative 
figures show: ’ 
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Proouction 

OF— 


Year. 

Oram. 

Mmse. 

Wine. 

t 

(^uinlah ' 

Quintals. 

Heeioliires. 

Avt,.af;<t ls79 1883 

:!0.318ji00 

21.350,000 

36,760,000 

1911 

52,302,000 

23,796,000 

42,654,000 

19*2 

45.102,000 

25,063,000 

44,123,000 

1913 

58,452,000 

27,532,000 

52,240,000 


Italy’s agriculture has prospered largely because, 
under Government auspices, scientific processes have 
been applied to it It is viorth noting that the consump¬ 
tion of superphosphates by the Italian agi'iculturists 
has increased from 4,311,512 quintals foi the average 
of the years 1901-19()3 to 10,4(i9,CG3 for the average of 
the years 1 910-1912. 

The nuntber of animals kept has vastly increased. 
Bet-ween 1876 and 1908, in which years live-stock censuses 
were taken, the following changes have occiu'red: 


I'rar. llvriies. MuleK. Assef., I'alile. 


1870 . .* 02.'j,!).)7 292,983 498,700 3,489,125 

1908 . . •9f>5*878 388,337 849,723 0,218,227 


Vear. 

1870 . . 
1908 . . 


Shecji. 

0,977,104 

11,102.926 


Goals. 

1,688,478 

2,714,878 


Pigs. 

1,553,582 

2,507,798 


It will be noticed that dming the period under considera¬ 
tion very important increases have Been universal. 
The great progress in Italy’s agricuuure may furthermore 
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be seen from the rapid increase of certain exporta»8Uch aS " 
the following: 

Exports of— , 


Year. 

Maccaroni, etc. 

Oranges and 
Lemons. 

Cheese. 


(Quintals. 

Quintals. 

Quintals. 

1893 .. 

89,148 

1,978,134 

66,39X. 

1903 .. 

265,904 

3,095,860 

150,406 

1913 .. 

709,921 

4,365,409 

328,044 


Although Italy's agriculture has marvellously pro¬ 
gressed, the income derived from it. is comparatively 
small. The prices of Italian*, wine, oil, oranges, lemons, 
figs, etc., have been depressed by the competition of 
France, Spain, United States, Asia Minor, North Africa, 
and of other countries which can produce and export 
very cheaply. Hence the Italian agriculturists derive 
only small profits. Life is a very hard struggle for them. 

Italy’s soil, with the exception of the Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain and other favoured spots, is scmi-arid 
and poor. Unfortunately, the sea which washes Italy’s 
extensive shores does not compensate the country for 
the insufificielicy of its agricultural resources, for the sea 
lacks fish. Exactly as it is widely believed tlRit Italy’s 
agriculture is exceptionally prosperous .because the 
country produces luxury foods such as oranges, olives, 
figs, almonds, peaches, wine, etc., even'so it is often 
assumed that Italy’s fishing is a great source of wealth 
because, apart from fish, the Italian fishermen gather 
such valuable articles as coral and sponges. In 1912 
the total value of all the fish caught came to £951,000, 
and that of all coral and sponges gathered to only £54,400.'. 
In the aggregate the*. Italian fishing industry produced 
in 1912 a harvest worth £l,005,40p. The insignificance 
of that amount may be gauged from the fact that in tb0. 





3or 

same year the British fisheries yielded fish and shell¬ 
fish to the value of £13,234,426. In Italian fishing, as 
in Italian agriculture, the maximum of labour yields 
only a minimum of profit . 

Italy’s difficulties in making a living by agriculture 
and fisliing aie great, but her difficulties in developing 
her manufacturing industries are still greater. Modern 
manufacturing is founded upon coal and iron. Unfor¬ 
tunately, among the great nations of the world Italy 
is poorest in the most essential minerals. Her coal 
production compares with that of some other countries 
as follows: 


OOAI, AND LiGNIlt; 

III United Slates 
In United Kingdom . . 
In Germany 
In Belgium 
In Italy. . 


PRODUCED IN 1912. 

Tone. 

.. 525,427,837 

. . 260,416,338 

.. 255,810,094 

22,972,000 
663,812 


The United Kingdom produces more coal in a single day 
than Italy produces in a whole year, and little Belgium 
produces thirty-three times as much. Moreover, the 
trifling quantity of coal raised in Italy ia of very low 
quality. 

Italy’s lack of, iron ore is equally striking, as will be 
seen from the following table: 


’ Iron-Ore Production in 1912. 


Tons. 

In United States 
In Germany 
In France 

In United Kingdom 
In Italy 

It is believed by many that Italy derives^a large income 
from the exploitation of her minerals, because she pro- 


22,692,000 
19,500,000 
14,011,700 
582,066 
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duces considerable quantities of sulphur, tin and beautiful- 
marble. However, the competition of other nations has 
kept prices so low that Italy obtains only a trifling in¬ 
come from her mineral resources Her relative poverty 
in that respect will clearly be seen from the following 
figures 


Value of All IMinerals proui'ced in 1SU2 

£ 

In United States . . . . .. 448,794,498 

In United Kingdom , . . . ., 131,220,853 

In Italy . 3.768,000 

In order to supply her railways, ships, factories, gas¬ 
works, etc., with the necessary fuel, Italy must import 
the bulk of the coal used, which thus is very expensive 
to the consumers. In 1912, for instance, when she pro¬ 
duced 663,812 tons of coal, she imjiorted from abroad 
13,306,000 tons, or twenty times as much. * 

Italy’s iron and steel industry dejiends on foreign 
countries not only for its coal, but also for the bulk of 
its iron, which is imported partly in the form of ore and 
partly in that of metal. Notwithstanding her lack of 
coal and iron, Italy has succeeded in rapidly increasing 
her production of steel. While in 1 9t)(i she^produced 
only 115,887 tons of steel, in 1912 she produced 801,907 
tons. It is obvious, however, that the position of the 
Italian iron and steel industry is exceedingly precarious 
owing to its complete dependence upon imported coal 
and iron 

Exactly as the Italian agriculturists have succeeded 
in cultivating the barren rocks by converting them into 
prolific gardens, the Italian manufacturers have learned 
how to manufacture without coal. Electrical and other ^ 
machinery hat been called in to ,replace steam-power,: 
The development in the use of power in the manufacturing 
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industries has been as follows according to the last Indus¬ 
trial Censuses: 

Hohsb-Powuks in tub Manui’aotup.ing Inousieibs. 

I'eai. Steam. Ilyduiulir. Gan, Oil Total. 

■' engines, etc. 

.. l'8fl,735 418,481 , 26,058 7.34,274 

1911 .. 471,04:1 931.8:16 197,525 1,620,404 

Between 1903 and 1911 the industrial horse-power em¬ 
ployed has more than doubled, and the progress made 
has been particularly remarkable in the case of gas and 
oil engines and of hydraulic power. Happily, Nature 
has given to the Italians an abundance of power in the 
form of waterfalls which can be converted into electricity. 
According to Government investigations, at least 5,00t»,000 
horse-powers arc available, and the conquest of the 
'J’rentino should furnish an additional 250,000 horse¬ 
powers. Vast power can also be provided by the forma¬ 
tion of artificial lakes which the Government has planned. 
The Italian authorities intend not only to provide an 
abundance of electrical power for industrial purposes, 
but to electrify the whole of the national railways, 
eliminating Ihe Vise of coal as far as possible Possibly 
science will succeed in improving electrical smelting to 
such an extent that the Italian iron and steel industries 
also will become independent of imported coal. 

Among the most progressive Italian manufacturing 
industries are the textile industries, the production of 
machinery—Italian silks, cottons, motor-cars, etc., are 
universally appreciated—the electrical industry, the 
chemical industry, etc. The exjmnsion of the chemical 
industry may be gaAiged from the fact that Italy’s pro¬ 
duction of sulphuric acid increased from 59,362 tons in 
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1893 to 644,713 tons in 1913. Similar increases have 
taken place in other chemical productions. 

The energy and success with which Italy has developed 
her manufacturing industries may be seen from the rapid 
increase in the imports of certain raw materials employed, 
in manufacturing and in the expoi'ts of manufactured 
goods. ■ 

Imports. 


Year. 

Cotton . 

Wool. 

Coal. 

('upper and 
Brass. 


Quint ah 

Quintain. 

Toni.. 


1893 

087,080 

89.083 

3.724,40] 

30,426 

1903 

1.541.646 

153,542 

5..546,823 

60.063 

1913 

2.018,808 

286,391 

10,834,008 

502.802 

Kxpoki .'. 


Yfni. 


Stll TexUhfi. Cotton Thread. ■ CoHon Ctoih. 


1893 

1903 

1913 


Lire 

18 . 860,000 

68,454,000 

108.225,000 


(/uintalr. 
7.087,0< 10 
02.018.000 
146,142.000 


(Quintain. 

28,416,000 

172,916,000 

493.946.000 


Of course, there are industrie.s which ha^e not pros¬ 
pered. Still, on the whole (he Italian industries have 
progressed very greatly Between 1893 and 1913 the 
imports of all raw materials used in the industries increased 
from 635,000,000 lire to 2,092,000,000 lire, or more, than 
threefold, while the exports <d all jiartly oi- wholly manu¬ 
factured goods increased during the same period from 
468,000,000 lire to 1,389,000,000 lire, or almost exactly 
threefold. ' 

While Italian agriculture and the Jfalian manufacturing 
industries have been heavily handicapped by Nature, 
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Italy’s 0 'mmerce has been similarly handicapped both 
by Nature and by the action of man. The length and 
narrowness of Italy’s territory and the difficulty of carry¬ 
ing goods from one seashore to the other because of the 
intervejjiing mountain walls have been a great impediment 
to internal commerce. Owing t-o its configuration, cheap 
inland transport, which is one of the mainsprings of 
commerce, is lacking. Italy possesses no navigable rivers 
except in the Lombardo-Venetian Plain, and scarcely 
any canals, for shipping on rivers and canals is practicable 
only on level plains. Lastly, the construction of railways 
and roads is most expensive in Italy. Innumerable tunnels 
have to be bored through rocks, chasms have to be 
bridged, and both roads and railroads have frequently 
to be based upon enormous viaducts, which form so 
noteworthy a characteristic of the Italian landscape. 
Both railroads and carriage-roads have to overcome 
heavy gradients, which are very unfavourable to cheap 
and easy transportation We can, therefore, not be 
surprised that inland transport is comparative!}' dear and 
insufficiently developed, except in the Lombardo-Venetian 
Plain and other favoured spots. 

Italy lies midway between the East aifd the West. 
The great* wealth of ancient Venice, Florence and 
Genoa was dye to the fact that these towns handled a 
large portion of the. commerce which was carried to and 
fro between Coiitral and Western Europe on the one hand 
and Asia and Africa on the other. Owing to their geo¬ 
graphical position and to the piercing of the Alps by 
numerous tunnels, Venice and Genoa should still handle 
a very large portion of the iiiternational trade, to the 
great benefit of Italy. Unfortunately, both Germany 
and Austria have succeeded in depriving Italy of the 
bulk of her legitimaf ;0 share in international commerce. 
By the preferential tariff of the State railways Germany 
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and Austria-Hungary have succeeded in diverting the' 
trade of South Germanj% Southern Austria and Switzer¬ 
land, which naturally should flow bj' way of Genoa and 
Venice, to Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and Trieste, 
to the great injury of the Italian merchants, the Italian 
railwa 3 's, the Italian Merchant Marine and the Italian 
people. 

Kotwithstanding the difficulties caused bj* the unkind¬ 
ness of Nature and the selfishness of Germany and Austria- 
Hungarj', Italy's trade and commerce have wonderfully 
increased o'\\ing to the energ\’. ability and industry of 
the people The expansion of Italy’s oversea trade may 
be gauged fiom the following figiu'es: 


Toxnaoe or (toons forwakded from axu received at Italian 
Poets. 

Year, Tonr. 


1883 

1893 

1903 

1913 


10,629,027 

13.ri3.131 

19,419,876 

31,821,882 


Since 1883 Italy s sea trade has exactly trebled, and 
during the last decade it has increased by more than 
.'id ](er cent 

The develojiment of Italy's internal trade ma^' be seen 
by the wonderful development of her bai'iks. The ac¬ 
counts of the Banca Commerciale, the leading institution, 
show the following progress' 


Year. 

(’apUal. 


lialavres. 

f^ecurtiies. 


I Are. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

Lire. 

1895 . . 

20,000,000 

,64.924.6.50 

40,152,931 

53,646,608 

1905 . . 

lO.i.OtJO.OOO 

129,698,124 

254,609,804 

490,841,771 

1913 . , 

130.000,000 

232,8.57,338 

512,929,167 

819,602,962 
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On December 31, 1016, fho total assets of tbe Banoa. 
Comraercialo ciime t o 2,041,988,583 lire, or t-o £11 8,fi00,(»0(i. 
That bank ranks now among the foremost institutions 
of the world 

The Dalian people have not only worked hard in field 
factory and countingdiouse, but they have also saved 
hayl 1’he Italians are probably the most thrifty nation 
in Europe' At any rate, it may be asserted that in no 
Europ<>an country havi' i)oy)ular savings .accumulated 
more rai)idly than in Italy The Italian Government 
Statistics su]i]>ly us with the following most remarkable 
record■ 

DErosiTs IN Savings liANK.' and Savings Instiietions. 

Lire. 

1 . 88 ;!. 1 . 1 .) 1 , 013,670 

189:1 .. . . .. .. 1 , 977 , 0 : 15,416 

1903 . 3,2.56.132,950 

I'.IK! ,. 5,790,151,626 

These figures ('.xelude the deposits in the Banks pioper. 
Including these tlu' deposits in 1913 amounted to 
7,220,376,04,5 lire, or to about £ 3 d 0 ,o 0 ti,ooo 

Gnly those wiio have lived in Italy or vho have studied 
imjmrtial and leliable recoids can realise the self-abnega¬ 
tion with* which the Italian workers save in order to 
leave a eom|«'teftey to tl.eir families. Even the poorest 
workers -and the unskilled Italian labourers arc wretch¬ 
edly poor -]ult money by, stinting themselves of the 
very necessaries of life Tlie thrift of the Italian laboum's 
has attracted attention wherever they lune gone. In 
September. 19o7, the United Stati-s Dejiartment of 
Uommerce and laibour jniblished a must interesting 
Rejiort on lUihan, Slavic and Ihoigariaii 1 mmigranti^. 
which shows that among the foreign immigrant labourers 
the Italians are by far the thriftiest. That fact is not 
Ijasc'l on vague estimates, but on comprehensive exact 

21 
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and coniparativo data fiiniiphrd hy many hundreds 
of obf'Crvationh made during a eonf-idcrablc ^pace of time. 
Y'e read, foi' instance: 

The a verage income per man for a representative month 
in 19('5, for the t)79 men shown above, was $34 4!*, the 
average cost of living was $7 2<i, and the average surplus 
over cost wa.-. $27 

The average ineome per man for a representative month 
in ]9nti. for the 1530 men shown, was $37 07, the average 
cost of living was ,$(i 79. and the average surplus over 
cost was $30.28 

It will be noticed that, roughly speaking, the Italian 
labourers lived on about Is a day, .saving tlu' rest of their 
wage In the first example given the Italian hdiourers 
spent on themselves only one-fifth of their income, 
saving the remaining jiortion In the second they spent 
about one-sixth of their earnings, saving the remaining 
five-sixths. \\ hercas in the anthracite region Anglo- 
Saxon laboiu'crs jiay for their board from $ir> to $18 
a month, and whereas Slavonic labourers paid from $10 
to $12, the Italian labouiers exjiended, according to the 
Report, only $5 per month. ITifortunately, many 
Italian labourers have undermined their health by exag¬ 
gerated thrift. The American Report stated: 

*' <• 

Contractors have in many instances eomjilainod of 
the lack of strength of the Italian labourers in the I'nited 
Slates, and have attributed it to insufficient food. The 
general manager of the leading contracting comjiany 
in the Southern States, w'riling from Tennessee, says; 
“The main trouble with the Italian is that he docs 
not eat enough to furnish him with the jirojier nourish¬ 
ment needed in the work. Of course, if a man is not 
properly fed he cannot do a good day’s work. . . 

\\ ith this slender lare they cannot maintain their 
strength, and soon sink into the ann’mic condition which 
precedes consumption. It is almost useless to point 
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out to them the necessity of more food to meet the harsher 
climate, and heavier work of this country. They have 
come, here to earn and to save money, and save it they 
will, at the expense of health and life. 

it may be safely asserted that practically all Italians 
save However, savings de])Osiis vary greatly in Italy. 
1*1 the Northern provinces, w heie watei-power is cheap 
and plentiful, and especially in the Lonibardo-Venetian 
Plain, savings per head arc high lathe poor and back¬ 
ward South they are low. In the province of Lombardy 
the savings amounted in 1912 to 288-7(i lire jier head of 
population, but they came in Sicily to only 8S'13 lire, and 
in the Abiuzzi to only 72^i2 lire per head of jiopulation. 

It should be borne in mind that the savings dejiosited in 
the, Italian banks are not all derived from earnings in 
Italy 1 'Ik' Italian emigiants .send their savings home, 
and their relatives place them into the .savings banks 
for security. Italian Government ofticials and econo¬ 
mists usually estimate that the Italian emigrants remit 
to the mother (‘Oiintry at least, udO.tKKt.tHKl lire per annum. 
On the other hand, it should not, be believed that the 
sums deposited in the savings banks repiesent the total 
of the jiojmlar savings very' large part of lhe.se is 
invested* in freehold farms, houses and Italian Govern¬ 
ment Stoclt During the last twenty years at least 
£2()(i,d(in,(i(i() of Italian Government 8toek has been 
bought al)ro.\d by the Italian people and has been sent 
to Italy. Two decades ago Italy held only about TiO per 
cent of the national debt. In 1913 the Italians held 
more than SO per cent of their national debt. As the 
Italian business men invest their .savings largely in their 
business, it is clear that the savings banks deposits have 
been vastly increased, and that fhe piiee of the Govern¬ 
ment Stock has been raised from year’ to y^ear chiefly 
through the determined thrift of the poorer classes, 
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through tlif savings of .small farmers, shoj)kc'(‘pci's, manual 
workers, ete. Evei'V Italian bunker knows that this is 
tlic ease. 

Study of Italian mdustrial conditions shows that, not 
only agiiculturia .the manufacturing industries'' and 
commeice have lajiidly jirogi-essed, but that the whole 
counti-y has advanced, and that the woiking jieojile ha^o 
had a considerable share in the adv.ince made, 'riio 
capital of the co-oper<itive societies has increased lietweeii 
lltiiti and 1910 from aa. in 1.9H(> lire to 1.11 ..Sa2,a79 lire. 
In town aiul country the workers display increasingly 
a sturdy .seiisi' af indepindence 

The miiterial jii'ogress of the nation as a whole is evident 
to all who habitually visit Italy Moreover, it tijipears 
clearly from the (lovernment stiitistics lii lS9t-lStl5 
Italy had only 11,17:! tclejihone subscribers lly 1914- 
191.1 their number had increased to S19,.19l! ^ In ll'hi- 
1898, 18(), 81 ) 2,000 units of el(-ctric light weri' used in 
Italy. By Itlla-ltllti their number had inciea.sed to 
2,lt):!,;i9(i,oO(i units. 

Although the Italian Government and peojile have 
done their utmost to advance tlie eountiy materially, 
intellectUiil progress luis not lieen neglected The sta¬ 
tistics relating to the Cniversities, technical schools, 
libraries, benevolent institutions, etc , sliow‘'a lapid and 
uninterrupted advance The jirojiortion of analphabets 
above six yeais for the whole of the kingdom was iii 1872 
1)9 ])er cent , in 1882 02 pi i cent., in 19ol 48 jier cent., 
and in 1911 98 jx-i cent. 'The number of analphabets 
from 12 to 1.1 years old was reduced betwi'cn ItlOl and 
1911 from .'!7 0 per cent to 24 0 per cent. Analphabets 
are getting very rare in the Northern provinces, where 
education is excellent. *ln 1872 there were large stretches 
of the couiiti v where 80 pei cent of the pojuilation could 
neither read nor write. 
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From tlu', facts and figures given in the preceding pages 
it will be eleur that the Italian jx'ojde, woiking and saving 
with the greatest determination, have achieved remarkable 
progi-ess in every direction. Working and saving with 
heroic* c-nergy and self-denial, they have i-aised their 
country veiy eonsidei-abiy Nevertheless, Italy has 
remained |)oo|- and is unable to nourish her inhabitants. 
The reason is that the Italian population increases at a 
cpiiekei' rate than the national wealth During the last 
fifty years of the Census Italy's jiopulatii.ai has grown as 
follow s 

I’orci.vi'ioN WITHIN THE Piif.sent Limits or Itaey. 


1 ear. 

18t>2 

.. g.i.oiio.oon ^ 

87*2 per ^quarD kilonicti 

1872 

. . 2(1,801.154 


1882 

. . 28.4.59,(128 


lllul 

. 32,4 75,25;! 


ISIl 1 » 

. . 34,(171,377 - 



'file rapid increase of the luitional jiopulation has 
forced the Italians, who fornierly were a home-.staying 
]W‘0]ile. to emigrate in order to make' a living Italian 
emigration has begun only reia-ntly. but it has increased 
at a rate which is positively terrifying to many i>atriotic 
Italians According to the figures furnished by the 
emigration ‘autlioiities, Italian emigration has, since 
ISNI, d('velo]ied as given in table on ji 314, 

'file increase of Italy's emigration is truly alarming 
In ISiSl the bulk of the Italian emigrants went to Eiiro- 
])eun and to the Mediterranean countries close at hand, 
such as Tunis In 11)13 the bulk of the Italian emigrants 
went to Transoceanic countries Detwecn 1 Shi and 1913 
the number of Transoceanic emigrants increased from 
41,11(14 to the gigantic number Pif aail.ritiO The con.se- 
rpiences of this enormous loss of pojnilation are revealed 
in the Censuses. Emigration is particularly great from 
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the poorest provinces of Italy, from tlie South. It is 
fairly great fi-oiii the Central ])rovinees. and eom})aratively 
small from the Northern provinces, and especially from 
those which possess cheap and plentiful water-power 
and which are situated in the bountiful Lombardo- 
Venetian Plain. While the population of Lombardia, 
Venetia, Liguria. Emilia, is increasing lapidly and while 
that in the Warche, Umbria. Calabria, is almost stagnant, 


Italian Immigration 



To European 



' 1 tniuupdiifs 

IVfi/ 

and 

Mcdiitrrancaii 

nceanio. \ 

Tolol. 

J.'et urntmj 
f roin 


Coinilries. 



( >rer>^ea^. 

1881 . 

94,768 

41,064 

135,832 

t 

188C .. 

84.952 

82.877 

167.829 


1891 .. 

106,056 

187.575 

293,631 

¥ 

1806 .. 

1 i:t.2:i5 

194,247 

307.482 

V 

1901 .. 

253,571 

279.674 

533.245 

T 

1906 . . 

276,042 

511.935 

787,977 

157.987 

1907 

288,774 

415,901 

704.675 

248.428 

1908 

248.101 

238.57:$ 

486.673 

:9H).854 

1909 

226.;$55 

39!t.282 

625,637 

154.2U» 

1910 . 

248.696 

402,779 

651.475 

101.14s 

1911 

271.065 

262.779 

533.844 

218,998 

1912 .. 

30S.'140 

403,306 

711.446 

182.990 

1912 . 

313,032 

559,566 

872,598 

,188.978 

that of 

the Abruzzi, 

of Campani; 

, apait 

* 

from Najilos, 

of the 

Basilicata and 

of parts o 

f Sicily, 

lias actually 


decreased 


Of the Italian emigrants, the vast inajorit}'. about HI 
per cent . are men, and the lesult is that at the Census 
of 1911 the persons of the female .sex were found to be 
far more numerous than tho.se of the male sex in several 
provinces In the AHru'/.'/.i and Molisi, for instance, 
there were 767,H93 females and (July 662,81:$ males. 
In Camiwnia there were 1,715,354 females and only 
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l,596,03(i mules. In Calabria there wore 750,015 females 
and only (iOl’,04f) males Needless to say, the males who 
remain in the provinces fi'om which emigratioji is particu¬ 
larly heavy consist very largeh’ of old men and young 
boy.s » Italy is lo.sing by emigration the flower of her 
manhood 

•As the emigration problem is one of the most serious, 
if not the most, serious. Italian problem, it is necessary 
to study it a little more closely Let us, then, inquire 
which countries are most attractive to the Italian emi- 
siiaiits According to the (iovernment returns, Italian 
emigrants went in 1913 to the following countries 


'I'lp PriiiU’c .. . . , . . . . S3,43,‘) 

'I’e Switzerland . . . . . . . . 90,(119 

To Amti'ia-Iluiigary . . . . . . 39.033 

'to (.leriiiany. . .. .. .. .. 81.947 

'to Umteil State- , . , . . . 37(i,770 

'I'o ('aiiada.30,699 

'I'o .Viiteiitiiia .. .. lll.-sOO 

To llra/.il .. .. .31.952 

To ..til'llalasia .. .. .. .. 1.6S2 


A detailed analysis of emigration from the various 
Italian iirovinecs shows that tlie nun from the Northern 
provinces go priiicijially to Kurojie - France, Sw itzerlaiid, 
Austria-Iluhgary and (leiiiiany, which arc iieai to hand; 
while the emigrants from the Central and cspcciallt from 
the iSoutherii provinces go oversea, especially to the 
United Stales, Canada, .'Vigciitina and Brazil 

It is highly significant that of the Italian emii:i'anls 
about 81 ]iev cent, are men and only about 19 ])er cent, 
are women As a rule, I he men emigrafe and leave their 
wives and eliildren at home T’he Italians are intensely 
fond of their eoiintry and ol’llieir siirroundiiigs, and 
they abhor the idea of settling ])eriuanently abroad. 
They emigrate only in the hope of saving enough money 
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to live in beautiful Italy lleieiu lies the pathos of the 
great emigration niovenient, for naturally very many 
Italian emigrants ai-e nut alile t«) I'eturn lienee they 
remain alu'oad much against their will Although the 
vast majority of Italian eniigraiits mean to leav«' their 
country only for a short spell, intending to come back 
as .soi.in as iiossible, vast iiumliers have lemained abroad. 
Ihey have lemained abroad either because they have 
not succeeded in accumulating enough monev or liecaiise 
they discovered that they could make a better living 
abioad than in Italy Naturally, many of the successful 
emigrants have sent for their lainilies Herein lies the 
reason that, although as a rule men only emigrate in 
search of work, 19 jier cent, of the emigrants coii.si.st of 
women 

Let us now see where the bulk of Italy's emigrants 
have settled Let us study the natural current of the 
stream According to carefiillv drawn u]* esliinate.s 
published by tile Italian Lmigration ('oniinissKiii. the 
Italians living outside of Italy in l9lo weu' distiibutcd 
as follows 


In Xortlierirand F.a'icin burapc 

,a.28.') 


In Western biirojK' (Fiance) 

44t.(i(iO 


In Oontral Fuiope (Oerniany, 
.'SHitzeiluiid, Aiislna-lliingaiy) 

41)0,n'lO 


In Soutlierii Eiireiie 

44,1)17 



— ... 

<111(1.502 

North Aiiica 

181,(127 


■Soinli Alrica 

1(1,S!I2 



— , 

Itll.'Jl'J 

Xortli Anieiica 

l.Knl,(i 2 :t 


Soutli Ainenca 

2.():iH,!l,a2 


Central America . . 

4,481 



^ __ - 

4,44.5,050 

Asia .. .. , . . 


12,500 

Australasia . 


7,70i» 

Total 


0,557,740 
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Dtiring a few (Icc.iulcs ri.ariT.TlG Italians hav(^ settled 
abroad, and the gieat majority of these will prol^ably 
not retiiin It will he nolieedthat the current of Italian 
emigration goes with a|)pi oximatelv enual sti'eiiglh to 
Soiithewi <iiid to ISortheni eouiitrK> The iiuinher ol 
Italians who have settled in Xort h Aniei iea and in Eui'ope 
is iflimnt exactly as i.irge as that of the men who have 
settled in iSoiilh America and in Xoith Afiiea, where 
the climate a|»|iro,\imates that of Italy. It is therelore 
obvious that the jiiincijial aim oi the mnigrant Italian 
is til find good woik at a good wage, and that he does 
not call.' very much whethei the country in which he works 
resemhles It aly or is eompaftit ively bleak and inhos])itcdile. 

'The fact that the vast majority of Italian emigrants 
intend to leave Italy only for a short time, that they wi.sh 
to return as soon as jiossihle to the land of tluir birth 
and to flieir families, is ajipaient not only from the 
phenomenon that SI per cent, of the Italian emigrants 
are men, hut also from the t'eiisus which was taken on 
June |o, 1911 ’The ( 'eiisiis forms contained ipiestions 
relating to Italians who were living abroad One of 
these ipiestions asked for information ri'gardmg emigrants 
who were expected to return to Italy during the Census 
year From the classification of the replies received it 
apjiears fhat *1,1 !4.(i0.‘t Italian emigrants weie exjiected 
to return to Italy in I hi I, according to the information 
■‘^ujijilied by their families The inijiossiliility of the return 
of l,lg),n(i:i emigrants is obvious from the fact that, uc- 
coj'ding to a table jirevionsly given, only about 2 (MI,(kki 
emigrants return on an average every year from countries 
Overseas Of these 1.124,()(k! emigrants whose return 
Was expected by their families during the .second half 
of 1911, no few'ei' than 725,044 reported to be in 
extra-European countries. ' 

W ithin a very few years many Ameriean States have 
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been swamped by a sudden inrush of Italians. In 
South America, where in 19Hi there were 2,038,952 
Italians, the Italian emigrants occupy proportionately 
a most important position. However, in the United 
States also the proportion of Italians is exc\*edingly 
great. According to the American Census ol 19Hh there 
were in the United States l,343.t)7(> Italians The signi¬ 
ficance of that number may be seen from the fact that 
there were at the same time only 870,455 English-born 
people m the United States, while England, Scotland 
and Wales combined accounted fur 1,221.283 people in 
that country. As the population of Italy is ajiproxi- 
mately equal to that of England alone, the proportion 
of Italian people in the United States is 50 per cent, 
greater than that of the English people living in that 
country. In New York alone there were at the time of 
the Census 340.770 Italians, a larger numbei than the 
population of Palermo. 

An analysi.> of Italy's economic jiohition .show.s clearly 
that the poverty of the Italian ])e()ple is due. not to their 
ignorance and laziness, as is frequently asserted by the 
ill-informed and the .superficial, but to the great density 
of Italy’s population, to its rapid increas(>, and especially 
to the extraordinaiy inadequacy of the natural resouices, 
which impedes the development of l'tal\* s agriculture, 
fishing, manufacturing industries and trade, ('lo.se study 
of economic Italy .shows clearly tliat the Italians are 
earnest, intelligent and mo.st industrious workers, who 
by unremitting toil and superhuman Irugahty and thrift 
have vastly improved their jiosition, and who deserve 
general sympathy and siqiport in their heroic .struggle 
with adversity. 

The full measure ol Italy’s difficulties is revealed by 
the statistics of her foreign trade, trhich give the follow¬ 
ing picture: 
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Year. 

liohfs Importn 

Ito.h/\ I'ljtorls. 

I'Jreefm of Import a 
over LjcpOTls. 


Lire. 

Lire 

Lire. 

1895 . 


1.038,000.00l.> 

149,000.000 

190(1 . . 

• 1,700,000,000 

i.:«,s,ooo.ooo 

362,000,000 

190.5 . 

2,010.000.000 

1.705,000,000 

311,000,000 

1910 . 

:s,240,000.000 

2.080.0(M>,000 

1.166.000,000 

1911* . . 


2,204,000.000 

1,185,000,000 

1912 . 

9,702,000,0011 

' 2,397.000,000 

1,305.000,000 

1919 .. 

: 9,040,000,000 

2.512,000.000 

1,134,000,000 


i 


Italy's fdi'oign tiade has two great characteristics. 
In the first place, it is quickly expauditig. In the second 
place, if shows a eon.side'able exce.ss of imports over 
exports, and this unfavourable balance is continually 
and very rapidly increasing. Owing to the insufficiency 
of its agi'icultural soil and its mineral resources, etc,. 
Italy is dependent upon foreign countrie.s, not only for 
many raw materials, but also for a great deal of her food, 
especially wheat. Italy's economic position may briefly 
be summed uj) as follows. She buys from abroad vast 
quantifies of indis])eusable food and of equally indispens¬ 
able law materials, such a.s coal, cotton, wool, iron, 
copper, etc . and she pays for these only in part with her 
exports, wliieh consist very largely of luxuries. There 
remains a ver^ considerable adverse balance to be settled, 
and she pays for the great and constantly growing excess 
of lier imports, not, as does the United Kingdom, with 
the earnings of her shipping and the income derived from 
her foreign investments, botli of wdiich are insignificant, 
but with the labour of her emigrants. As she cannot 
export a sufficiency of goods, she is compelled to export 
men in order to be able to pay for her imports and to 
live. That is a wasteful and a vety jiainful proceeding, 
which is bound to delfilitate the nation. 

As Italy imports necessities and exports chiefly luxuries. 
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she finds liersolf in an unfortunate and a very dangerous 
position An analysis of Italy's exports sliows tliat these 
consist principally of the following goods according to the 
order of their iini»ortance • silk and silk manufactures,cotton 
manufactures (largely luxui'ics). wine, dried figs, grapes, 
almonds, ete , eheese, olive oil, oranges, lemons, melons, 
tomatoes, etc , eggs, worked marble and alahf«,sttT, 
various mamifactmaal luxuries, such as artistic furniture, 
glasswaie, lace, motc'r-eais, ete 

Fur decades the nations of the world will have to save 
in Older to jiay for the ai', and will have to restrict the 
jiurehase of luxuries, and esjiccially of foieign luxuries. 
Taxation will remain very h'igh. and imported luxui'ies 
will naturally be singled out for particularly heavy 
taxation. Hence Italy"' exjiorts of silks, wines, oranges, 
figs, almonds, olive oil. artistic furniture, etc . will jirob- 
ably be crijijiled I'nfortunately. the Italian' cannot 
turn from the production of luxuries to that 'of necessities. 
Wheat, beans, jiotatoes. etc, cannot be grown on the 
■sweltering mountain terraces where vines, orange trees, 
etc . flourish, nor can the Italian industries easily change 
from the production of artistic maniifaelures. which 
retiuire the maximum of labour and the minimum of coal 
and of raw materials, to that of necessaries which reipiire 
the minimum of labour and the maximum of raw material. 

One of the most im])ortant Italian resources consisted 
in the stream of wiailthy foreign visitors who before the 
War left every year hundreds of millions of hie in (he 
coiiiitiy Among these visitors the Oermans weie by 
far the mo.'t imnierous Owing to the necessity of thrift, 
jicoplc will for years abstain from travelling abroad. 
They will take holidays in their own country The Ger¬ 
mans and ,\u'trians well no doubt shun Italy 

The economic ])o,sition of Italy wai serious enough before 
the W’ar; it ma}' become still more serious after its con- 
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elusion. Italy’s impoi-ts will piesumably be vastly 
increased in ])iice, for food and raw materials will reniain 
dear for many years. At the same time her exjrorts 
will probably be vastly reduced, foi- the world will foi- 
many vt^ai's not l)e able to afford purchasing foreign 
luxuries t'oriseipieni ly It aly’s uufa.vourabletrade balance 
whifli was seiioiis enough liefore the W ar, may increase 
at a si art ling, an un|)reeedenti’d and almost an unlielicv- 
able rate. It follows that Italy wdl be able to pay for 
the necessaries which she has to inniort only by means 
of a. vastly increased exjuut of her citizens to foreign 
States, unless she obtains substantial relief from some 
rpiai'ter oi' the other iMiiijlJration from Italy, which was 
colossal beloii' the W'ai', and which beat, all international 
records, may aftei the Peace assume gigantic and truly 
calamitous propoi'tioiis 

ill lid 4 ainl Mil a many Italian statesmen, |iohtician.s 
and writers were averse from Italy taking }Kirt in the I\’ar 
because they rei-ognised that, though exceedingly I'ich 
ill genius. Ill energy and in men, she is exceedingly jioor 
in natural lesonrces of cveiw kind by the exjiloitution 
of which men live They recognised that the savings 
which the peojile had aeenmulated during* decades by 
(heir e.xertioiis and by .i superhuman economy would 
fpnekly lie dl^#;llllf(ed, that the national working cajiital 
would disappear, that the W ar might yield the possession 
of the 'I'rcntino and of 'Iriesti', but might nevertheless 
be. rinnous to the country Herein lay the reason tliat 
many Italian ])alriols considered it a. grave mistake for 
Italy to abandon her neut’-ahty. Their views are per¬ 
fectly understandable. 

Evei'y Italian knows, of cour.se, that the Italian peojilc 
are kejit in poverty and that they iKfe forced against their 
will to emigrate in lai'ge numbers lieeaus6, (lie country 
lacks land for the pursuit of agriculture, and lacks the 
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raw materials necessary for the energetic development 
of the manufacturing industries, especially coal and iron. 
The haunting thought and desire of all Italians has 
naturally been how to provide land and raw material, 
and particularly land, for the people Henge many 
Italian patriots hoped to obtain Ijy the not only the 
liberation of the politically enslaved Ittilians in Austria- 
Hungary, which is a purely ideal aim, l>ut they hoped 
that the War would at the same lime bring economic 
freedom to the Italians in Italy, and enal)le them to make 
a living under the Italian flag Th(“refore they desired 
that the War should yield to the Italian peo])le the elbow- 
room and the natural resQ^irces which they urgently 
need, and as the Cireck and Serbian territories are nearest 
at hand, they turned their eyes not unnaturally towards 
them, although they demanded the hlieration of the 
Italians in Austria in the name f)f the principle of nation¬ 
alities and of justice ' 

If we consider matters dispassionately, it ajipears that 
the victory of the Allies may grant amjile compensation 
to all the great nations leagued against (terman^, Italy 
alone excepted. Russia, if she can still be called an 
.'\ll3', the Uikted States, the British Enpiire and the United 
Kingdom dispose of suth gigantic latent lesources of 
every kind that their develojunent iwa^’jjiay, and may 
more than pa\', for the War within a few decades The 
acquisition of Alsace-Loi'raiiie will givi- do France huge 
deposits of potash and of mineral oil, and by far the largest 
iron deposits in Euro]ie The I'xploitation of these may 
cover P'rancehs War ex])enditure and more If Germany 
should be made to ))ay adequate indemnit ies for t he damage 
done bv her armies, the smaller nations, which have 
suffered most, woulc^ naturally have the first call upon 
them ItalV) on the other hand^ who has shown the 
greatest gallantry in throwing her sword into the scales 
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when the outlook was exceedingly threatening, might 
sufEer greatly, for the economic value of the Trentino and 
of Trieste is onljr small. 

The tables given in these pages show that the Italians 
who eiijigrate do not discriminate much hetween one 
country and the other, that they do not go iti the greatest 
nuipbers to lands neat by or to eountries wliere the climate 
resembles tliat ot Italy, but they go to any country where 
work and wages are plentiful Thou.sands of Italians 
go evejy ye;ir as fai- ,as (he I’nited States, Brazil and 
Argentina merely in order to gather in the harvest and 
then return to their native land 

Many Italian patriots, .jedneed by the political and 
military advantages of propimpaity, have advocated 
that Itah should endeavour toacquire territoiies inhabited 
by fiieeks aiifl Scrliians. and that she should found 
colonies in Ni'rth Africa, Asia Minor, etc Their wi.shcs 
have, of eoutse, been sup[)orted enthusiastically by Ger- 
tnaiis desirous of making mischief and hy pro-Gcrmans 
workingiii Italy. 1 liclievethat those Italians who see their 
ideal in a Greater Italy situated about the Mediterranean 
Sea are pursuing a mirage If Italy were given the whole 
of the Balkan Peninsula, all Nortli Africa.and all Asia 
Mirioi', he» economic position might he no better than 
it is at preseijt .'I'he political ambitions of her idealists 
might ])erha])s he satisfied, but the country would .still 
lack the two most essential things-land for her agricul¬ 
turists and raiv materials for her industries Therefore 
her (utizens would still migrate by the million to the two 
Americas and to those European countries where w'ork 
is plentiful and wages are good, while the Mediterranean 
lands would make large claims upon the Italian bureau¬ 
cracy and army and upon the ta:^-payers. They might 
prove a liability, not an asset. It is worth noting that 
in 1910 the nuinher of Italians in North Africa was 
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as follows, according 1o Ihc Italian Emigration Com¬ 
mission ; 


111 'ruiiis 

.. 100.000 

In Algiois 

. . 45.374 

In Kgypi 

.. 34.020. 

In Eritrea 

2.S00 

■J'etal .. 

.. 183.100 


In liie same year thcie were in .Ainei K'a l.t iri.o.Mi Italians, 
and in e.xt ra-lta liaii Eurojie S»nn,.‘)Hg It.ilians After 
all. emigrants arc .ittr.Kled. not liy ideal inntives, lint liy 
the ])o.ssil)iliiy of making a good living 

Italy remnres elhow-rooninand raw materials She 
requires the latter inovt urgently in the ditlieult jieriod 
after the ^\'ar Her need of raw inattniaE and of cheap 
oversea traiisjiort may comparatively easily he satisfied 
hy arrangements with the Allies, who sliould furnish 
Italy for a iiiimher of years with eoal. raw niatt'i'ials, 
etc. not on eom)H’t it ive hut on |)refcrenl la I terms. 
They should piovide her. liesidcs. with i heaii eajutal 
for the devehqunent of the eountry and es]ieeially of 
electric jiower Howi ver. inoie than this might, and 1 
think shoiildt he done foi hei Her 'iallantrr deserves 
an adequate and a full lewaid. and deeds are niiae vahiahle 
than the most graceful exjiicssioii of grajitijde Hitherto 
territorial ]Kissessions have heen the jiiize ol successful 
violence W'e have heen told that I la jin sent W ar 
will (lose the ,ige of eompn s| and open the era of justice. 
We have heen told that the piesciil \\ ai is heing fought 
largely in order to demonstrate to Cermany. and to other 
nations which may feel inclined to follow her example, 
that violence docs not pay. hut leads inevitahly to 
jiunishment If it is ijght that the vile actions of a nation 
should he visaed with jiunishment^ at tlu' hands of the 
other nations, it should h'gieally follow that the good 
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actions of a nation should be suitably recompensed, 
that virtue should no longer be its own rewai-d. 1 would 
thei'efore suggest, and 1 would omjihatically state that 
I am alone la^sponsiblc foi' the suggestion, vv'hieh has not 
been ij.sj)ired or advised by anyone, that at the end of 
the War Italy's Allies should ricld}^ endow that country 
fo( her bravei-y, hei- gallantry and her sufferings, and 
should guarantee her lutui'e greatness by endowing her 
out of their su))erabundaiu;e with the tenitories which 
she needs, wUh a colonial empire The ideal in my 
mind is thal after the conclusion of the Wai- the Allied 
diplomats should settle with Italy and hand over to her 
as a free gift, not Icrrit 'lies of little value which can 
easily be sjiaied and which they might wish to get rid of, 
but that Italy should be given those territories winch 
she most desiies <ind which at the same I line can be ceded 
to her The Tinted States and the Rritish Tmpire can 
richly eiiih^v Italy with territoiies which will furnish 
that country with raw materials of every kind and with 
agricultural lands upon wiiich in the eourse of years a 
(freatcr Italy may ai ise 

■Milhous of Italians live abro.id and further millions 
may follow them. The great current of Itidi.ui emigrants 
could scarcely be directed to North Africa, supposing 
t.hat all Noy.li ,Afi ica belonged to It.ily, because the 
country lacks the necessary resources Besides, there 
is a very lari»e native po)iiilation tilready in possession. 
If Italy should receive from the Allies rich and empty 
territories she may be able not only to direct the stream 
of her future emigrants to her new possessions, lint her 
sons domiciled in the two Americas and elsewhere may 
in course of time go to Italy's possessions, where they can 
live among men of their own raee^uid where there are no 
dilliculties with a laiyc native population.* 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable amount of 
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prejudice against Italian labour. British colonials and 
AmeDcaii labour leaders may object to the creation of 
Italian ccilonies in their neighbourhood A great deal 
of the prejudice against Italian labour is due to ignorance. 
Many working-men believe that the Italians are a .nation 
of shirkers; that Italians who leave their own country 
are mostly waiters, organ-grinders, liairdrcssers, ice¬ 
cream vendors, etc., that they shun honest labour. 
Men who employ these arguments should be told that 
Italians have done the hardest and most exhaustive 
work everywhere, that they have constructed innu¬ 
merable tunnels, railway cuttings, canals, etc., that they 
have been the pioneers of civilisation (ui all cciiitinents. 
It is true that the Italians frequently work for less money 
than do the native workers, but they do this, not from a 
desire to underbid native labour, but from ignorance of 
the language and of the customs of Iht- land where they 
work Foreign (ontraeiors liacc found ii to their advan¬ 
tage to anange with Italian agents, with for 

the supply of Italian labour below c in rent rales In 
most cases, not the Italian workmen, but the native 
contractors are to blame for tiie lowness of the wages 
paid to the Italian workers. 

The grant of a colonial empire to Italy wofild vastly 
benelit the Italian jieojile and would bind them with 
bonds of aSeetion to the Allies for decades and perhaps 
for all lime. At the same time, the Biitish'and Ameiican 
colonists would no doubt also be greatly benefited by close 
contact with the Italian people. They can learn a great 
deal fiom the Italian workeis of eveiy class. Many 
indu.stiies at pieseiit monojiohsed by them will be learned 
by Englishmen and Amei leans. Wine may replace 
spiiits and beer as a national drink in the countries near 
which they hate settled. After all,, it must not bo for¬ 
gotten that the iiaiiaus were not so very long ago the 
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foremost nation in tlie world, and that they temporarily 
declined wlien. in the middle of the sixleentli century, 
they f(dl undei' the domination, first of the .Spanish and 
then of the Austrian Habsburgs, who oppressed and 
ruinci the counti-y. 

Intellectually and artistically the Italians were fore- 
imist in the world until they fell under ilabsburg rule. 
Columbus and Toscanelli, who inspired him, the Cabots, 
who are, often believed to be Eiigh'hmeii, Amerigo 
Vespucci and Marco Polo, were Italians, and so were 
(,’arpini, who explored 'Purkestan in l^fh-lg-lT, and 
Niecolo de' Conti, who fust explored India. The Cape 
\’erde Islands and the tsenegal and Gambia were nut 
discovered by Portuguese cxjiloreis in the time of Henry 
the Naeigator, as is widely believed, but by an Italian, 
Cada IMosto, who conducted a Portuguese CKpedition 
exactly as Columbus conducted a Spanish expedition. 
Italy has furnished the woild with some of the greatest 
scientists, such as Thomas of Aipnno, Giordano Bruno, 
Leonardo da \Tnci. Politian, Pico della Mirandola, Lorenzo 
Valla, Torru-elli, etc. Modern electricity^ owes a great 
deal to the gieat Italians, from \’olta and Galvaiii to 
Marconi. Among the greatest of the world's reformers 
were men like Arnaudo da Brescia, Marsiglio of Padua, 
Cola di Rieirzo Jind JSavonarola who inspired Luther and 
the great political reformers. Italian thinkers have 
mightily adVauced philosophy, astronomy, the mathe¬ 
matical sciences, geography, mimicipai and international 
law, political economy', etc. Modern art is a gift of the 
Italians. Italy has given us Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Cimabuc, Giotto, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Donatello, Correggio, Botticelli, 
Bramanle and iniiumerablo othfcr masters. She is the 
mother of modern music. The scientists, thinkers and 
artists of modern Italy are worthy sous of their great 
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ancestors. Prosperity, Science and Ait are apt to go 
hand in hand. Dining the t'inquecento the Italians were 
foremost not only in all the sciences and all the aits, but 
in all the industries and in commerce as well. I'he great 
Italian towns were the wealthiest towns in the world. 
The creation of a Greater Italy, as outlined in these 
pages, mav bring about another awakening of Italian 
genius, another C'lnqueeeiito. Jf the ideas exjiressed in 
these Jiages should recommend themselves lo the friends 
of Italy 111 England, France and the Fluted States, the 
societies friendly to Italy domiciled in the three countries 
should lake ii]) the progiamine sketched in this chapter 
and urge il.s realisution ujioii tb6 vurioiis (toveriiiiienls. 



CHAPTER XTIT 


CAN GERMANY PAA' AN INDEMNI'JT ’--HER NATURAL 

WEAl/nr* 

Before the ontlireak of the present War most Ihiglisli- 
men looked at (nM-man economic conditions thioufzh 
stronply eoloui'cd i)arty*)ohtieal sjaatacles Tariff Re¬ 
formers loudly assei’ted that Germany was enormously 
wealthy owin': to her taiaff. while Free Trader’s equally 
stoutly maintained that Germany was wretchedly poor. 
In the suiyrner of 1914. at a nronrent when the pi’c-war 
tension was iirr’atest, a very distinguished Free 'Trader 
assured me that peace would eeitainly he maintained, 
that Germany’s financial iiosition was very nnfavoiirahle, 
that slie suffered from chronic deficits, that her last loan 
had lieen a failure, that she could not afford to go to war. 
When 1 expressed doubt at the correctness of his viewst 
he replied with indignation’ "Of eour.se, you are a 'Tariff 
Reformer I"* * 

Four years of war, during which Germany has financed 
her ini|ieeiinioiis allies and has spent untold millions 
among the neutral States, have proved even to the blindest 
that Germany, wdio was lamentably poor a few decades 
ago, who, in 1<S7<», after her first victories over France, 
raised with difficulty a loan of a few’ million pounds at 
10 per cent,, only half of which was subscribed for, has 
suddenly bec’ome ixccediugly Wealthy. British jiarty 
strife and jiarty-jiofifical jirejiidice have shrunk into the 
' T’roui The Fortnightly Feeieu-. .tiiiio, 1918. 
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background. Hence the moment seems favourable for 
making a brief and impartial inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of Germany. Such an investigation 
seems particularly timely, because it is frequi-ntly, but 
rather rashly, asserted, and very widely believed^ that 
Germany will be ruined if she should lose the War, that 
no indemnity, and certainly no adequate indcmTiity, cap 
be expected from her even if the Allies should gain a 
complete victory. 

In a democracy such as Great Britain jieople are un¬ 
fortunately apt to subordinate facts to their party- 
political or their personal views and aspirations While 
convinced Tariff Reformers qsenhe Geiniany's vast 
prosperity chiefly, if not exclusively. t(j Pi'otection, 
enthusiastic Free Traders, who at last have u-luctantly 
begun to admit Germany's wealth, ascribe it to the better 
education of the German peojilc and to their industry 
and frugality Gjqionents of amateur governntent believe 
that Germany's economic jirogres-^ is due to government 
by expertv. .'Socialists asseit that State Socialism has 
enriched the countiy. whili.' many advocates of inland 
transport reform see in Germany's excelh lit railways and 
canals the principal factor of her wonderful industrial 
development • 

As a rule, great economic jdienoniena a{e (^ue. not to a 
single cause, but to a number of causes. Expert govi'rn- 
ment, an able, wcll-cirganised and eonscieiitkuis adminis¬ 
tration. good railways and canals, a fiscal jiohcy designed, 
not for vote-catching purjioses. but for purely economic 
end.s, and a good education, have all jiowerfully con¬ 
tributed in making Germany (fheient and jirosperous. 
However, wealth depends not nurdy on the exertions of 
men. Wealth is creat^-d liy the exjdoitation of the 
resources of NaUire by men. An industriims, iiiiibitious, 
well-trained, well-governed and w( ll-diii <1(d latien 
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cannot hope to accnmulalc groat wcallh unless it possesses 
great natural I'osources. Greenland would remain poor 
even if all (he Eskimos were Carnegi('S and Edisons 

It is frequently asserted hy those who are insufficiently 
acquajnted with German affairs, and hy those who wish 
to aserihe Germany's ydietiomenal eeonomic success to 
sqme single cause, that Germany is naturalh' an ex¬ 
ceedingly y)oor country; that she ow'es her vast wealth 
almost exclusively to the exertions of her people and to 
the ability of her rulers In reality Germany is endowed 
wdth very great and exceedingly valuable natural re- 
souices Among these the following are particularly 
imjiortant Germany pfissesses— 

(1) By far the greatest mineral resources in Europe, 
cs])eeially coal, yadash and iron ore; 

(2) A g('ograj)hieal configuration most favourable to 
the development of agriculture and industry; 

(3) An iftirivalled system of natural waterways which 
oy)enH up the country in all directions; 

(t) An invaluable strategical yiosition in the centre of 
the Continent, which is as helpful for commercial con¬ 
quest as for military aggression. 

As the study of Germany’s natural, resources has 
hitliertotbeen much neglected by those who have dealt 
with German jiffairs, and especially by the numerous 
writers who have ascribed Germany’s success cither to 
the qualities* of tlie yieoyile and of their rulers or to her 
eeonomu; yioliey in the wider or the narrower sense, I 
intend to deal in these yiuges with Germany’s natural 
resources in (he iii'st place. 

The great characteristic of modern industrial produc¬ 
tion is that it is carried on by labour-saving machinery, 
whereby the yiroductivity of a single worker can be in¬ 
creased a hundredfold and a thousandfold. A skilled 
smith can ns easily use a hundred-ton steam-hammer as 
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a light sledge-hammer. A skilled weaver can as easily 
attend to t\renty automatic po\\er-]o(ims ■wliieh work 
with iiieiedihle ]a])idity as to a single sluggish hand-loom. 
Modi'in indtistry is based on the most lavish use (.f jiciwcr 
for (having machinery iMaehines aie driven either by 
steam or by electricity. Ekdiic ]io\\er can he generated 
cither from coal or from wateifalls As theie are copi- 
jiaratively fe\( waterfalls in Geimany. cxcejit in the 
extreme South, coal fuiiiishes. and will continue to 
furnish. Germany, and most other Eur(i])ean States as 
well, with the jirime motive fc'ue. winch, of course, may 
be converted into eleetiie ]iower Not onh' the hulk of 
the industrial machineiy. hut the hulk of the machinery 
list'd in mines and on lailways. steaiii'hijis. etc , dc])ends 
U])on coal or iqion coal genciated electricitv It is there¬ 
fore tleai that ('oalisthe dominating and the deleimining 
factor in modern industie and in modern commtiee and 
transjifii'l All three i('(juire gigantic quantities of coal 
Geimany lias hy fai the gieatest stoic of coal in Eurojie 
Her relative jiosition as an owner of toal may he seen 
from the following featuie-, which aie taken from the 
valuable Rejiort. "foal Kesouicts of the WOild, which 
Was jilaced hehiit- the Internalional (ietilogical fongiess 
at Ottawa in i!tl3 ' 


( o.ci. R},soi n(i> or KriU'rj'.. ‘ 


(icmiariy 

Orcal Itritiiiii and liclaiid 
liiis.'ia 

Anstria lliiiigary . 

France 

It(di.'nirii 

Sjiain 

.''[ntzbergen . 

Hollalirl * . 

K (in St at 
Italy 

Swofjoii. Jjfijiliaik an<l ]Nnni;;al, 


7 o)u 

42:1. 3 r)<kO(Ki.COO 

1 (kkumm) 
<ic,100.000 000 
r) 0 . 2 ttj» 000.000 
IT.oS.'I.OOO.OOO 
1 i.000.000.000 

K, 7 tiK, 000.000 
H, 77 ) 0 . 00((.000 
4.402.000.(KtO 
Oito.000.000 
24;{.ooo 000 
• iH 4 , 0 (Kt .000 


Tola^. 784,192,000,000 
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It will be noticed that, within her frontiers of 1914, 
Germany possesses more than one-half of the coal of all 
Europe; that she has more than twice as much coal as 
the United Kingdom, more than seven times as much coal 
as Eurti])ean Russia, more than twenty-four times as 
much coal as France; that she has more than twice as 
miU’li coal as all the C)thei- States of the Euro])ean Con¬ 
tinent c<)ml)ined Germany is supreme in Euro])e in the 
most im])ortant of all minerals It need scarcely be 
ex{)lained that supremacy in coal, in ])()\\er, is a tre¬ 
mendous advantage to a modern industrial and com¬ 
mercial State. 

Germany's coal is an as.s*t (jf truly gigantic value. At 
the very low average ]>riee of lUa per ton at the jiit's 
mouth--a ])rice which is bound to increase greatly in 
course of time—her store of coal alone rejiresents a 
capital of £211 ,(i 78 . 0 oo,(HMi, a sum which is thirty times 
as large as E’ngland's estimated War expenditure up to 
March 91st. 1919. and about fourteen times as large as 
the Nat ional tVealth of the United Kingdom was supposed 
to be in 191,'i In view of her colossal wealth in coal it 
is, of course, ridiculous to say, as many jieople do, that 
Germany is naturally a very jioor country, find that she 
cannot pay a heavy indemnity in case she should be 
defeated. , • 

Tlie value of coal depemds upon its quality and upon 
the position and the greater or lesser exjiloitability of the 
coalfields Let us, therefore, study Germany's wealth 
in coal a little more closely. 

Germany is ])art icularly liel in bituminous coal, which 
yields an abundance of by-products such as ga«, tar, 
pitch, oil, ammonia, explosives, dyes, (bugs, etc., which 
in the aggregate are far more valualile than the coal from 
which they are obtaiued. Germany's coabmeasures are 
on the whole easily exploitable. Her most important 
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coalfields are three The Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield, 
situated on the River Ruhr about the town of Dortmund; 
the preat Silesian coalfield, in the south-ea.stern corner of 
Silesia, close to the Austrian and Russian borders: the 
Saar coalfield, about the town of Saarhriicken, ,close to 
the frontier of Lorraine An authoritative description 
of the principal German coalfields and a reliable estiipate 
of Germany's wealth in coal were ftirnished to the Inter¬ 
national Geolopical Conpress at Ottawa by leading 
German ex])erts and were n'printed in the Report men¬ 
tioned 1 have extracted from that docunuait the most 
important passages The estimate of Germany's coal 
resources was drawn up witl;, the prentest caution, and 
it erred, apparently very c(‘nsidcrahly, on the side of 
moderation, as coal estimates fretjuently do The 
Report of the German experts stated 

Aecordinix to general expert opinion, soal-mining is 
for decades not practicable in Germtiny at a preater depth 
than l.r>oti metres The figures given in the follow¬ 

ing relate only to tht qitaviiiiis i>f coal u-f,ich arc actvully 
e,rploitnbl( ntifhr proari coyidittot.fi Therefore, layers 
which measure less than 3ti centimt-tres (12 inches) have 
been excluded It shruihi also he pointed out that the 
store of lignite possessed by (ierennny is considcreibly larger 
than indicatr-d by the figures given. . . 

The relative importance of the W'cMjikalian coalfield 
increases constantly the lower one goes Dfiwn to the 
thousand-metre depth it crintains only s.botit rine-third 
(30 to 32 per cent ) of Germany's coal Between RfiOO 
metrt-s and 2.0(i0 metres it craitains more th.an two-thirds, 
exactly 70 per cent . of (li t many's coal Altogether, 
down to a dejitli of 2,ooti metres it contains ti little more 
than one-half (from Titi to 52 ]ier cent ) of Germany’s 
coal 

While the relative impottance of the Westphalian 
coalfield increases at *<lepth, that of the Silesian coalfield 
dimirn.'hes tl'e lover one goes I'own to Rt'tti metres 
it contains about (iO }>er cent (d (Jermany’s coal, but 
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down to 2,000 metres it contains only from 39-5 per cent, 
to 40 per cent of the nation’s fuel. . . 

The coalfield thiid in iin|)or1ance is thal on the River 
Saai' Down to the de]>th of I, non metres it contains 
7-87 })er cent , and down to 2,000 metres 5-7 per cent., 
of GernMiny's coal 

The llejiort sums up Germany’s coal resources as 
follows, according to tlie depth at which the mineral 
is found. 


Down to l,2tKl mcii-os 104.537,000,00(1 ten.' - 47'45 per cent. 
From 1.200 to 1.500 ineties 77,447,000,000 tons - 18'89 ,, 

'I'otnl .. ., 271,tlS4.000,000 toil' - 6()-34 

From 1,500 lo 2,000 met I c' 1,37*082.000,000 toil' 33-60 

(,riind 'I'otnl .. 400,',106.000 000 toil' 100-00 

Inirnitc . . .. 13,300,000,000 1011 ' 

Total coal and hpnin- .. 423,356,000,000 toil' 

The Rhenish-\\ est j'hahan eotilfield is iiarticularly 
interesting for two reasons Firstly, because it is the 
largest, tlie nio.st intensivel_\ exjiloited. and therefore 
the most important, (iermaii coalfield, secondly, beeausi- 
it IS si(uat(-d within easy reach of France and Belgium 
The relative imijortaiu-e of the Rlu-nish-\\ estphalian 
coalfield as an active coal producer may be seen from the 
following figiirSs * 


(inifMAN Coal Pnom chon il 

In tin- Khciiisli-tVcst pliulian district 
In the South Silc'inn district 
111 the .ttnir district 
In all other district.' . . 


1910. 

Toiifi. 

89,318,949 

34.229,360 

13.638,881 

13,885,926 


Total 


161,073,116 


It will be noticed tluit in 1910 the Rheiiislt-B'esti'lialian 
coalfield furnished 60 per cent of German)'s coal output. 
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In addition, it provided !)(• per ecnt. of Germany’s coke 
(which is largely nsed for iron smelting), TT) ]ior cent, 
of Germany s eoahtai’, 75 ])(■]■ cent of Gei'inany's benzol, 
and 85 per cent, of Germany's sul])hate of ammonia, 
which is exceedingh' valuable as a fertiliser -and for 
chemical purjjoses. 

The Rheni^h-^^'est])halian coalfield has forty-six-coal 
seams more than 12 inches thick and which in the aggre¬ 
gate arc 57 metres thick Altogetln'r the field contains 
ninety-two seams, which in the aggregate are 7h'(i metres 
thick. 

The Rh('nish-\\'est])halian coalfield is situated in and 
aliont the valley of the Riv«i' Ruhr and lies at a right 
angle to the Rhine The coal slopes in a north-westerly 
direction to a considerable distance Coal occuis not 
only up to the (ierman-Dutch frontier, but I'ven beyond 
it, and is being mined ri Holland The coalfield may be 
divided into three zones, a zone in the south, where 
pits have been sunk into the coal: a zone farther north, 
which has been cxjilored by means of bore holes, and a 
third zone still farther north, uji to the Dutch frontier, 
which has not yet been fully (xjilored. 

The fact t'nat the Rejiort of the Gi-rman exjicrts jirob- 
ably scriousl_\- understates the quantity of coal available 
may be seen from the following statenient^eif theirs 

The result of the calculations of coal available li.as been 
made on a conservative basis For loss of coal in mining 
27 pier cent, of the coal actually available has been 
deducted. 

The Report continncb' 

We have in the Rhenish-Westphalian piit zone, which 
extends to 1,5.‘{2 square kilometres, down to a dejith of 
l,5ntt metres,' ,‘il ,900,iHiti,tint) tons "of coal, and down to 
2,000 metres, 37,600,000,000 tons. In the bore-hole 
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zone of 1,728 square kilometres wc have 26,900,000,000 
tons of coal to a depth of 1,600 metres, and 44,70(),000,000 
tons to a depth of 2,000 metre’s. Within the uno])ened 
zone of 2,910 squai'e kilometres there arc 17,600,000,000 
tons down to 1,600 metres, and 61,600,000,000 tons 
down to»2,ooo metres. 

At the present late of ex]iloitation, which comes to 
be ipo, 000,000 tons pel' annum, the store of coal absolutely 
worth exti'aeting situated within the j>it zone would 
suffice for 319 yiMirs down to the ilejith of 1,600 metres, 
and for 376 years down to 2,000 metres 'J'he coal 
absolutely wortli extracting within the boi-ediole zone 
would suffice for an additional 26i( years down to 1,600 
metres, and for 447 years down to 2,ooo metres The 
workable coal within tin- pnojiened zone would suffice 
for a further 17ti years dow'ii to l,6oo metres, and for 
616 years down to 2,tioo metres Jn all three zones 
combined, which together extend to ti,17o sipiare kilo¬ 
metres, there are, clown to the deiith of l,5oo metres, 
76,400,00(1,000 tons of coal ab,so],ulely worth extracting, 
which, at the»])resent rate of exploitation, would suitice 
for 7()4 years, while the coal absolutely W'oith obtaining 
down to 2,000 metres would amount to 143,8((0,000,000 
tons, and would suffice for 1,438 years. 

Tlie estimate given leaves (.cut cd aceount seams measur¬ 
ing less than 12 inches across. If these wewe included, 
the coal w(.)*dd suffice for 2,136 years at (he jiresent rate 
of exploitation^ to (he Report quoted, the 

quantity of coal contained in the Rhenish-W estphalian 
field is ciassitied.as follows: 


.\eTUAl, Kkserve.s. 


ScaiiiK moir titan 12 Inclies tliiclc. 


All Seams. 


Dp to 1,000 inotivs 
1,000-1,200 metres 
1,200-1,500 metres 
1,500-2,000 metres 


Tons. 

22,708,000,000 

5,306.000,000 

5,808,000.000 

5,628,000,000 


Tons. 

:i2,33(),000,000 
7,145,000,000 
8,063,000,000 
, 8,800,000,000 


'i’otttl .. 


.. 39.4,')0.000,000 


56,344,000,000 
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]’H(iHABLE RksKHVK,'' 

■‘Yearns moic than 12 Inches tiach. All Aeams. 

Tons Tons. 

7,708,(ioo.o'i() i2,7i;,r'.f'nn,ooo 
8.745,0(1(1,(1(1(1 ):),322,000,000 

10,1,55,((00,000 If],04:1,000,000 

17,7,88,000,000 25,701,001’(,000 

'I'ot.il,, ,, 44,OKU,000,000 08,722,000,000 

I’08';iBLL IlEM’.KVES 

Tons 'Tans. 

1,200-1,500 inctr,-' , 17.000,000,000 20.500.000,000 

1.5)00-2.000 mctic' . , , 44 !ooo.000.0(10 02.000,000,000 

Total .. . 01,0O((,000.000 88,500,000,000 

Grami Total .. .. 145,740,000 ooo 2111.500.000,000 

1 would draw attention to the fact that the Rheni.8h- 
Westplmlian eoalfield alone eontaiim (-((iisiderahly more 
coal than the whole of the United Kinirduin, and that the 
coal in that district represents a value of £ln(),783,0(H),(100 
at (he low average piiee of ids per ton at the pit .s mouth. 
That feum is seven times as large as the so-called national 
wealth of the United Kingdom in 

We live in the age of iron \\ hile eOal'i.s the principal 
source of jiower industrially ajiplied, iron is the most 
important ingredient of industrial manufueture and of 
transport. Germany is exceedingly rich, not only in 
coal, but in iron ore as well The w'calth of a country 
in iron ore depends, of course, upon the quantity of 
metallic iron which is contained in the ore Germany’s 
relative po.sition as an owner of iron ore, or rather of 
metallic iron, may be seen from the following figureB, 
which are taken from the Report,' " Iron-Gre KosouroeB 


Up to l.OUO metres 
1,000-1.2(HI iiK'tnus 
1.200 1.500 inctn-s 
1.500-2,000 iiK't H'"' 
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of the World,” which was placed before the International 
Geological Congress at Stockholm in 1910: 


Resources of Metallic Iron contained in Iron Ore. 
Iron 2i(’scrvei> of Eurojir. 



A dual l,*esovTcrK 

I'olential Kcf-ervcf^ 


Tout- 

Tvnu. 

(rcrnuiiiy 

1,270,0i)(),0i)(i 

(‘(iri>i(i<n aide 

FrifciHM* 

l.MO.OUU.oitO 

( ’(•ii.''idci able 

S\\c(l(ii 

ofMi 

lo."). 000.000 

L'liittul Kiii,L:(i<nii 


10.820,000,000 


:{s7.200,U(io 

424.7011,otio 

Sjuiiii 


1 ‘on-ub 1 able 

Xnrw G V 

12 

a2.‘> (HHI.IHM) 

AU'iriii 

‘H>.4n(i,ooo 

07 ,o 0 n,(ioo 




(Iroucu 

•lO.oiKi.ooo 

! 


2.'),niMi,on() 

f 

lIuiiLMry 

1 :i. Kio.ttiio 

24.!00,00(t 

Italy . 


1.000.(»‘'O 

Finland 

'/ 

1 Cl.000.0(10 

iuid 1!cl 



viiin 

”, 

1 l,3o((.0O(> 

Ftil;.Mri.t 


700.000 

Swilzciland . . 

MMl.OOH 

800,000 

FurtufraJ 

? 

20,000,000 

'i'<>t#i 

4.7:12.80(1,00(1 

i2,084.ti00,00(t 


It will be nhtid’ed that, as far as actual reserves are 
concerned—it would be rash to treat potential reserves 
as if they were actually available—Germany is the largest 
owner of iron ore in Europe, that she possesses within 
her frontiers of 1914 tliree times as much iron as the 
United Kingdom. 

Germany has a number of iron-ore fields. These 
contain, according to information jilaced by eminent 
German experts before the StdcRholm Congress, the 
following quantities of ore; 
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Available in 

Available ni 



the First 

(he Second 

Peserves. 


Place 

Place. 

■ 

Lahii and Dill di'^- 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Ctnisidorable 

tnot 

KollcrwaUi-Sauer- 

16C.tHi0.000 

92.250,000 

land 

4.000.000 

— 

.Mixh'iate 

Sio^erlaiid 
()t her Rlieni)=h 

100.300,000 

15.400,000 

.M oderalo 

inoiiiitains , . 

Boniheini'Otten- 

8.100.000 

11.500.000 

M<kU ‘1 atu 

hTOlll 


15.0oo.(^oo 

t'(>n>idcr<iblo 

Teiiiobiirgf'r ^Val(] 
llsode and Salz- 

20.501 ►.0(10 

23.50n,»»<>0 

Model ato 

fritter .. 

248.O(i(».(M>0 

' , 3 o.(^on,ooo 

\ cry ('oii'sidcrablo 

Harz Mountains . 

2 n.r*oo.(Mio 

24.5n(i.oon 

Model.itc 

'I'liuriiifria 

Minette of Xonli- 

51.9<►0.000 

52,30i^,»►(►(( 

( oii-sjdcialilo 

We.'-t Geriuativ 

20 .ool,ooo 

25,(►(►0,(►(»<» 

('ojisidfo ablo 

Lower He,-se 
S)>esvan .Mouii- 

0(►o,(^oo 

1.0011,000 

MediM-ate 

tains 

500.000 


Mtolcraoi ^ 

Silo'ia 

North and Middle 

600.000 

17.250,000 

Modcij ate* 

Oermaiiv 

10.01 to,OlHI 

in.oiH^.oi^o 

M'ider.’ile . 

Wurtteiiiberg 

1 (►.‘►oo.(^oo 

llj0,000,0llll 

\ cry ( on^ldcrabl^ 

Baden 


— 

('ori-sldci ablo 

Bavaria . . 

' 31,000,000 

150,000,(►<►(► 

Very ( fnisiflorable 

Hesse 

Lorraine-Luxein- 

15,00(t,0(»o 

1 


(:oU''id(;ntble 

burg .. 

2,130.000.000 

500,0011,000 

\ ei V 5 on^idcrablo 

Total 

2,840,000,000 

l,OC7,7tH»,tHio 

Very (ani^iderablo 


As Luxemburg forms part of the (Jermaii Customs 
Union, the Luxemluirg oies have been ineluded in the 
list. The Grand Duchy has about 3 on,(» 00 , 0 (i() tons of 
available iron ore. 

The figures given show that in Lorraine-Luxemburg, 
(dose to tlie I’reludi iiontiir. are found three-fourtlis of 
those Germaif iron ores wliicli are (h'scribed as available 
in the first place,” and one-half of tho.se ores which are 
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described as “ available in llie second i)lace.” The 
eighteen olliei- iron-oie fields ennnieiat.ed jjossess in(li\'i- 
dually only small rjnanfities of ore, and J would ])aiticu- 
larly point out that wdieiasis the Lorraine-Ijuxembuig 
distj’ief ])osses8es the hulk of the ore available in the fiist 
place, the eighteen other districts excel in ores which are 
aviiilable only in the second ]ilace. which, in other words, 
are commercially of inferior \alue 

(I'ermaiiy possesses in round iitrurcs 4,(Hio,(K!(i,(ino tons 
of iron ore actually in sight In fiddition to that vast 
quantity she has, ai cording to the exyiert information 
su]i]ilied in the tahli-, very coii'-idi'rahlc reserves, for which, 
however, accurate c^timaW's cannot as vet be given If 
we assume that (lermany s iron ore is on an aveiage 
worth ds per ton—which seems ,i reasonable figure, for 
its ])i K (■ IS likclv to increase- her store of iion oie ai t ually 
in sight is worth about £ I ,oo(i pntgtKHi, ft i> therefore 
a eoiisuleralife asset, although its value is small if com¬ 
pared with the tiuly gigantic sum represented hy the 
v'alue of (derinanv's cijal At the late of us per ton, 
the Loriaine Luxemburg iron ore alone would be woith 
f 7r)0.n(io_o(H), 

As the Lorraine-Luxeiuburg ores are* more easily 
accessible hnd more valii.ible than the other (h rman ores. 
It IS only liaturaLt hat the Lorr.ime orefields have become 
the ])rinei])al source of (!erm,\ny's domestic ou‘-supply, 
Jii I'.fltt (Jcrmafiy’s gdgantic iron nidiistncs list'd ,'iS,rillfi,454 
tons of ore, which came from the following quarters: 

Ikon IIke Useu in (Iekmanv in lUlU. 
yicmrs/ir Ore. 

Froia Alsace-LorriiiiK) .. Ui,0r)2,144 tons 

,, Luioiuburg .. .. G,2fi:!,;!91 ,, 

■ - r 4 - 22,9I,').,'>35 tons 

,, All Ollier disliicts .. ,5,794,119 ,, 

28,709,6.54 ., 

• 23 
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Imported Ore. 

Pioiii Swodcii .. .. 3.249,(1011 tons 

,, Sp:uii. 2,861.200 .. 

Franco and Bolgiuni 2,100,40(1 .. 

All other couiuriof . . 1.606.20(1 ., 

--- 9,816.8.1(1 tons 

Grand Total . . 38.526,464 

Of the iron ore used m Gerniaiiy in lOlo, idiout 75 jier 
cent etuiie from (7eimnnv and 25 jier cent \\a> im]K)rted 
from abroad; while of Geimane’s domestic iron ore, about 
SO })er cent came fi'ein the l/irraine-Luxembme dietrict 
and only about 2o per cent from all the otliei Geiman 
districts ci'inbined In ol hei • a (.a d>. the eicat German 
iron industry, tlie most poveiful indu.'ti t' of tin ( omitry, 
IS dejiendent foi it'■ ’prospeiity on im)iiadi d iion oi e w hicli 
is jiarticularly rich in metullu iron, and I'li non ore 
drawn from the I-orrane- di'lnct. «hich i' smuped on 
the I'd ench frontiei It follow-tliat tiiecieat Gel man iron 
indtistiy and the numcious indu-tiie'- dejiendeiit on it 
would be ruined if Geimany should be dcjiiived ol the 
Lorraine-Luxi nibuip iron and tlie non un]/orte(l fiom 
abroad That is a fact wluih the Allitd diplomats and 
peojiles will jlrobably not ovei look 

The Lorraine Luxemiuiia oie- hav(‘ this j'eculMiity, 
that they are \'i\ rich in phosjilioi ii-, ds pliosphoius 
makes iron biittle, it has to be extiacted frtiiii th(‘ oie. 
This IS done by the Gilchnstdriiomas niethod in con¬ 
verters lined and partly filled with lime The jdiosjiliorus 
in the ore unitcK with the lime and forms a scum, wliicli, 
on rising to the top, is drawn o;i it is allowed to cool 
and lb then ground into a line jiowdcr, which is called 
basic slag, and which is a manure of the veiy greatest 
value Germanj' is n*it* only sclf-sujiportiug in tliis im¬ 
portant f(:rtiliter, but exportb hugo (luantities of it, es¬ 
pecially to Austriu-llungary, Rubsia and Italy. 
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Germany is exceedingly rieli in mineral salts of every 
kind, and she has an absolute woild monopoly in the 
particularly itrecious ])otash salts U’he extent of her 
salt deposits is iu)t- yet exactly known. 'I'hey are so vast 
that it. is imy)ossd)le to rneasuie them and to calculate 
their contents From year to year the known aiea of 
he;, suhtei'i’ancan deposits of halt and jjotash has been 
increasing At first it was belii-ved that these salts 
occurred only aliout Stassfurt and Halle, in the eentie 
of Germany However, jiotash has Ijicn found m vast 
quantities also in Thuringia, in the Gland Duchy of 
Saxoiiv, in Hesse, in Hanover, in Mecklenburg, near 
liromen and Hamburg, aikj in AFace nortli of ilulhouse 
It is believed liy many that almost the whole of the 
North (■erm.in |)lain and part of .s-outli Germany re.-t on 
•salt deposits so gigantic lh.it they almost def\ measure¬ 
ment Horelioles have hern synk ihiough ti.ouo feet 
of solid but s’oluble salts of all kinds without coming to 
the end. and noborly knows how much rlee]>er one has to 
go to liiid their foundation 

Among the various kinds of miner,d salts, soluble 
Jiotashisat present the most valuable 1 s.iy "at present ” 
because science may diseocer still more precious s; ilts 
in that gigantic store Soluble potash is of importance 
in chemistry und.in many industries. Besides, it is one 
of the most valuable and the most necessary fertilisers 
known. The most impurlant minerals required in the 
nurture of jilants arc three in number: nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus and potassium Nitrogen is frequently supplied 
in the form of farmyard manure, w Inch is rich m ammonia; 
phosphorus is given to plants in the shape of superphos¬ 
phates, such as basic slag, in which Germany is particu¬ 
larly rich; and potassium is fuijnishctl in the shape of 
potash manure. Futasli is extremely •valuable for 
producing huttvy crops of grain, roots, potatoes, tobacco, 
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and grapes. All tlieso flourish particularly in soil naturally 
ricli ill ])otash, such as that of the hlacl^ earth district of 
Russia, or artiiieially enriched by potash. The Eucyclo- 
padid BriUnniicd says on the subject in the article 
■‘Manures''. , 

Potash ajijieais to lie laiund up in a special way with the 
process of assimilation, for it has been elearh shown that 
whenever potash is deficient the formation of the carbo¬ 
hydrates. such as sugar, starch and cellulose, does not go 
on jirojierly Hellriegel and Wilfartli showed by ex¬ 
periment the dependence of starch formation on an ade- 
qtiate sujiplv of potash Cereal grains lemained small and 
uiulcvelojiecl wlien |iotash was withheld, bi'Cause the 
formation of starch did not go on The same effect has 
been strikingly .shown in the Rothanisted experiments 
with mangels, a jihd receiving jiotash salts as manure 
giving a croj) of roots nearly two and a halt times as 
lieavv as that grown on a jilot winch had ri'Ceived no 
Jiotash. ■ j 

(iermain's great agricultural jirosjierity and the jiro- 
gressive vield of her crojis ;ire largely due to her wealth 
in Jiotash and in jiliosjihoiic non ore, which furnish her 
with the most jireeious firtihsers. With regard to 
Germany s j>'ita.sh the Eiict/rlopadia Bntuninai states: 

Potash manuies, with few excejitions, a'le natural 
jii'oduets from the jiotasli-mines of Stas.tfurl (Prussia). 
I’ntil the discovery of these dejiosits in IHtil the use of 
jiotash as a fertilising eonslittient was very limited, being 
confined jiractically to the emjiloyinent of wood ashes. 
At the jiresent time a small (juantity of jiotash salt— 
princijially carbonate of jiotash- -i.s obtained from sugar 
lelineries and other manufacturing jirocesses, but the 
great bulk of the jiotash sujijilied eomes from the German 
mines. In these the different natural salts occur in 
different layers and in conjunction with layers of rock- 
.salt, carbonate of linle'and other minerals, from which 
they have to "be separated, . . . • 

Potash its much esteemed in agriculture, more especially 
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on light land (which is ficqucntly deficient in it) and on 
peaty soils, and for use with root ei'ops and potatoes in 
partienlai' Koi’ fniit and vegetable growing and for 
flowers potash manures are, in constant request 

Pota<(h is largely used in the industries, especially for 
making glass, glazing eaithcnware, iron-smelting and 
soa<p production, and for making exjdosives, soda, coal- 
tar dj’es, chloride of potash, sulphate of potash, per¬ 
manganate of potash, hydrochloric acid, oxalic acid, 
bromine, salf])etre, Glaubei's salt, cyanide of ])otassium, 
chloriile of lime, etc The ]iroduction of ])otash in 
Germany has incrca^c'd as follows 

Tear. Totm. Yeai 

1861 .. .. 2,20:! TSUI 

1866 . . 143,0011 1896 

1871 .. 300,747 1901 

1876 . . . . 386.196 1906 

1881 . .. 943,963 1911 

1886 . l,041.r>4,> 

In 1913 Germany's exports of salts, and esjiecially of 
potasli, in all forms exceeded £ 10 , 000 .ono. d'lu' most 
impoi'taid buyers of Germany's pcifash were the United 
Ktates, Jlolland, England and Sweden. 'I'hc United 
States employ vast (juantities of Gei'inan potash in (heir 
agrioiiltlire, especially for the cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco, and'alsR) for inanuring vegetables, fruit-trees 
and meadow grass 

The quantity of salts and of potasli possessed by Ger¬ 
many IS unmeasurable and unestimable In tlermany 
it is frequently stated that the (oiintrv can, at the jin'sent 
rate of consumption, supply the work! \\itli potash for 
at least five thousand years Owing to over-production, 
the piice of potash has been kcqit low, at aliout lbs. jier 
ton. If w'c estimate that Geimany possesses only 
50,00ti,li(i0,(i()() tons of easily accessible jiofash, it would 
at the low price of lOs. per ton, represent a value of 


'/’oil .s'. 

.. 1,379,013 

. . 1,782,673 
. . 3.484,86.7 
.. 5,129,439 

. . 9,696,909 
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f26.()00.0(K).0(»(). a sum wliicli is twice as large as the so- ' 
called national wealth of France. However, science may, 
and ju'ohahly will, before long diseovei' fnilhei' use for 
the gigantic quantities of salts of which Germany has 
apparently a moiiO])oly. Hence the value of Germany’s 
store of salts is as unmeasurable as i.s its (piantity, and 
its value may befoi-e long very greatly exceed the figure 
mentioned 

Pranidence has been very kind to Germany It has 
endowed the Germans not only with vast and most 
valuable mineral resouixes. which have laiabled them to 
create great and exceedingly iiro-jierous inanufaeturing 
industries, but it has given tl.i'in at the same time ex¬ 
tremely favourable geograjihical conditions The con¬ 
figuration of Germany is eminently favourabk’ to the 
development of agriculture and of all the industries. 
Agriculture flouri-hes most on large, welhvatered plains, 
while the manufacturing industries naturally ari.se in 
hilly districts rich in minerals and waterqiower, nhere 
men cannot make a living by agriculture alone The 
pro.sjierity of agriculture and of the manufaetiiiing 
indu.strifs dejiends. of etuirse. very largely on ea.sy 
acce.s.sibility.* on good communic.itions, on ehea]) trans¬ 
port. The vast North German |)lain offeis* ideal con¬ 
ditions for agriculture and for the constrwtion of roads 
and of railroads P.esides. (iermany has an absolutely 
unique .system of gently flowing, navigable rivers, which 
can easily be regulated and which pursue, at almost equal 
distance, a jiarallel course towaids the North Sea and the 
Baltic. The.se rivers fqien u]i, not only all (termany, but 
also the countries bejaind, to Germany'.s great advantage. 
The Rhine is the natural outlet of Switzeiland, the Elbe 
that of Bohemia and' of Northern Austria, and the 
Vistula that (tf Poland. Hamburg-is the most important 
Au.strian harbour and Danzig the most iniiioitant Polish 
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harbour, while the Rhine is indispensable io Switzerland. 
These parallel-flowinfi riveis can. of coui'M', be easily and 
oheajdy conneeted, and have l)een eoniiected, by canals 
running at- a light angle tfi them through the plain, 
These , 0 ])en nji Gei'many in the lateral direction Lastly, 
the Rhine can easily be conneeted by a deej) canal with 
the Danube No othei- country jiosscsses similarly 
favourabh' conditions for the develojiment of inland 
transport by land, and esitceially by water 

A central iiosition, the contird of the inner lines, as 
strategists call it, is as valuable for coiimierce as it is for 
warfare Being jilaced in the centre of the European 
Continent, Germany becijine centuries ago the meeting- 
place, the natural exchange and mart, of the Continental 
nations From the earlicat times the trade between .Asia. 
Africa and Euro]ie flowed along the Alediterianean. and 
went on either through Northerii^ltaly, across the Aljis. and 
then along tfie Rhine, or it went b\ way of ^Marseilles up 
the Rhone and then down the Rhine towards Bruges, 
Amsterdam, Rotti'rdam, Autwerj), England, and rice 
verxa. The trade betwi'cn the Euro]iean East and W est 
was carried on by tlu> Danube on the one hand and by 
the Rhine. Elbe and Vistula on the otlu'r Iwnd Nurem¬ 
berg, Augsburg, Strassburg, I'hn. Cologne, Prague, 
Vienna, llambuvg, Danzig, etc , becaiiK' wealthy because 
they were the natural centies. em]ioria and outlets on the 
great Traiisewiitinental trade routes which Nature had 
provided for the use of man. 

A central position on a poinilous continent, such as that 
occupied by Germany, is exceedingly favourable, not only 
for the development of international commerce, but also 
for the rise of jirosperous manufacturing industries. 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Strass(iing. Idni, etc , became 
great manufacturing centres laigely bc/ause of their 
central position. Their geographical jiosituni lesemblcs 
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that of Chicago, St. Louis, Winnipeg. Manufacturers 
naturally settle in localities uhich arc particularly 
favourable for dcvelo]>ing a trade in all directions. 
Geographically Germany is far more favourably situated 
for the industrial conque.st of France, Austria-Hupgary, 
Italy. Russia and her other neighbours than is England, 
through greater propinquity. France is cut off from 
Russia and Austria-Hungary by the bulk of Germany. 
Russia is cut off from the couiitries of the t\'est by Ger¬ 
man territory. 

The details given make it clear that Germany owes 
her vast wealtli veiy largely to the possc.ssion of great 
and exceedingly valuable natural resources Her wealth 
in the three minerals with which she is jiarticularly 
abundantly sn])plied may be summarisial as follows. 
Germany possessc.s— 

423,350.000.000 tons of coal .at 10.-. per ton =£211.078.000,000 

4.000.000,000 ,, of iron ore .it O'-, per ton 1,000,000,000 

50,000,000,000 ,, of potiiiih at 10-. pci ton 25,000,000.000 

Total . . . . . . £237.078,000,000 

The figures given indicate that (7eiman_\'s natural 
riche.s are far greater than is believed by tho.sc who tell 
U8 that Germany's national wealth comes • only to 
£1 .‘r.fiOOpdfi non, (hat (he counti> w ill berijim^l if defeated, 
and that she cannot pay a War indemnity, and certainly 
not an adequate one. even if (he Allies Sihould gain a 
complete victory. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CAX GERMANY RAY AN INDEMNITY ?—HER 
PRODE’CTION AND TRADE* 

In (lie previous chapter I have sliown that Germany owes 
her vast wealth very largely to the jiossession of very 
great and exceedingly valuable natuial resources; that 
among the nations of Europe she is by far the richest 
in coal, iron ore and ])otash; that she has a geograjjhical 
configuration most favourable to the development of 
agriculture and industry; that she possesses an unrivalled 
system of natural waterways which open ipi the country 
in'all directi'^ns; that she occupies an invaluable strate¬ 
gical position in the centre of the Continent of Europe, 
a position which is as heljiful foj- commercial conquest 
as for military aggiession; that her coal, iron ore and 
potash alone are. at a very moderate valuation, worth 
£2.'I7,<)7S,()0n,n(K), a .sum which is about fiileen times as 
large as ■"liat is usually called the national wealth of 
the United Kingdom Wealth is created by the exploita¬ 
tion of the resources of Nature by man. Let us now 
consider how Jlie Germans have converted their natural 
resources into wealth and jiower Such an investigation 
will yield .some extremeh' valuable lessons to the prac¬ 
tical .statesman. Besides, the facts and figures which I 
shall furnish may help in answering the question whether 
Germany will bo able or not be able to pay an adequate 
■indemnity if the Allies should gain a complete victory. 
During the last few decades, (Germany., which not so 

From The Fortnightly Review, July, 1918. 
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very long ngo was a poor and mainly agi'icultural country, 
lias become an exceedingly weallby industrial and com¬ 
mercial State, in wliieli agrieulture oceujiies a .secondary 
place as a creator of wealth Before the W’ai’ Germany’s 
wealth was probably as great as that of the United 
Kingdom, and the comliined jiroduction of all her indus¬ 
tries was very likely greater than that of all the Brii’sh 
industries. \\ Idle the Lnitcd Kingdom was very sujierior 
to Germany in cotton manufacturing, sldpbuilding and 
some other industries, (termany was very .sujierior to 
Great Britain in the ircui and steel industries, the chemical 
industries, the electiical industnes, the glass industry 
and a number of others * 

lormeily Gi'eat Biitain jiursued in matters economic 
a national jiohcy which jiromoted jiroduction all round, 
.'successive Governments fostered alike agriculture, the 
manufacturing industries and international trade In 
184(1 England abandoned her national eeo'nomie jiolicy 
for a sectional one. She adnjited the jiolicy of hiisscz 
Jain, of one-sided fiee imjiorts. miscalled Free ’I'rade, 
under the assuinjition that that jinlicy was jiarticularly 
favourable to the develojiment of the manufacturing 
industries and of international trade, and allowed her 
agriculture to decline and to decay English 'politicians 
and economists of the Jam scho^.1 met the bitter 

comjilaints of agnculturisis and others with tlit' assertion 
that iiidii.stry was more profitable than agriculture; that 
in a densely jiojuilated industrial and commercial Euro¬ 
pean .'state there was no room for a jirosjierous agriculture. 

Bismarck introduced in IM71) a jiolicy of Protection 
which favoured simultaneously and ecjually agri(,ulture 
and the manufacturing industries of Germany, It is 
generalJ;’ known that German manufacturing indus¬ 
tries haye miglitily exjiaiided during.the last few decades; 
but it is not very widely known that the rural industries 
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also have rapidly advanced. The progress of a nation’s 
rural industries can best be measured by their productive¬ 
ness Gei'inany's agricultural j)roduction has increased 
as follows since I 8S(i, 
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1880 .. 

A.'.\r,2.r,-2r, 

2.:!4r..278 

4.228,128 
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.5.81)8.('78 
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Snqd). 


// ay. 


Toiif; 
Uo.oOM 
1.2(>l,(H)it 
1 .T'O-f.OOO 

1.047..“.so 
2.0:12.000 


Totih. 
H).50:i.388 
IS.SoO.-SSS 
2 : 1 . 110.270 
28.2r>o.n5 

20.184.004 


Between iSHO and 11U3—1013 was a particularly 
bountiful harvest year- thc production of the three 
prinei])al Gefinan grain crops, rye, wheat and oats, 
considerably more than doidilcd, the ])roduction of pota¬ 
toes nearly trebled and that of sugar grew sixfold while 
the hay harvest increased by about 50 ])er cent. Before 
the War Germany produced about one-third of the world’s 
jpotatoes. She was by far the largest potato-grower in 
the, world. She raised about eig^it times as much as the 
whole of the ITnikid Kingdom. Only .from one-third 
to one-fourth of her potatoes was used for human food. 
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The bulk of her gigantic croji employed either for 
feeding enoimoiis rinmbers of cattl(‘ and pigs or for making 
spirit and starch and f(>r otlier industrial ]>ur])ose.s. It 
will be noticed that during the period under consideration 
Germany's agricultural ju-ctdiiction increased nvpidly 
and continuously. The i'a])id and continuous increase 
in the produce of Gk‘rmany's harvest was accom])anied 
by a similar increa.se in Get many's meat '|iroduction. 
Her live stock increased as follows during the vears when 
animal censuses were taken : 



I.IVK 
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;j li.M.CNT. 
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IIorufK. 

CaitJe. 
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187.3 .. 

3.3.72.231 

15.770.702 

2 1.999.4of> 

7.124.088 
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3..722..72.7 

1 r).780.70»4 

19.189.71.7 

9.200.195 

1892 . . 

3.S3ti,2;7() 

15.555.<104 

13 789.);12 » 

12.171.288 

1897 . . 

4.038.49.7 

18.4‘>'».772 

io.sm;,772 

14.274.557 

1900 .. 

4.184,09!) 

19 

9,t;72,143 

1 r*.75s,451) 

1907 . . 

4.337.2fi3 

2i».5S9.S50 

7,i;sl,072 

22.0Mi.<n»s 

1913 ., 

4.,723,0.79* 

2".',H14.544 

11 :!2c.4r,o 

25.(;59,140 


Between ]S»o and Ittl.'i. uhen tlic Biatish cro])s de- 
creiised to an alarming extent, tiu' (German cn)])s fully 
doubled Between 18s.‘! and 19K!, wlule „British live 
stock increased only by aliout 1<> )ier cent , German 
meat production fully dotiblcd, for the number of cattle 
increased by one-third, while the number of i)igs nearly 
trebled. Moreover, the tnciease in meat juoduction 
was greater than appears from these figures, becauso 
breeds were greatly improved, so that the weight o,f the 
average animal was much gieater in I91.‘! than it hud 
been thirty years before^ , As sheep-rearing is impossible 

• The fij^uro ref&tiiig to horses is tor 19l2, as horses wore uot 
enumerated lu 1913. 
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if intensive agriculture is pursued, sliecp, which yield 
comi)aralively liltle nuait, wei'c replaced hy the more 
prolilie and inoi'c valualile ])igs 

Tlie enormous increase in Germany’s crops and Ger- 
m.'inj'.’s live stock was caused, not hy extending the agri- 
cidlni'al area of the country, hut hy more intensive and 
rporc' sei(Mitific cultivation Since* IMSO the yield yier 
hectare a hectare is rouglily equal to flJ acres—in¬ 
creased as hillows according to the ofticial statistics 
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lielueen ISSl) and 191ii— -the latter yeai;yielded excep¬ 
tionally .heavy erops- the |)roduce ]K‘r hectare, or per 
acri*. praelii^all;^' donhled with regard to all the stajile 
crojis In some cases the increase r\as a little less than 
douhle, in others it more than douhlcil The increase 
in yield jier hectare was continuous. 'I’hat is surely a 
most reinarkahle I'ccord, aiul it was achieved obviously 
by improved cultivation, hy the ainilication of science 
to agriculture. The vast increase in the production of 
sugar also was largely due to improved methods of culti¬ 
vation, wherehy the ]ierecnta^e of sugar contained in 
the beets was considerably mcreased^ The official 
figures make the following showing; 
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Year. 

Production of 
Sugar in Gcnnany 

' Percentage, of Paw 
Suga r Pxtf acted 
' Jrom Beet. 


Tims. 


1875-6 .. 

358,048 

8-60* 

1880-1 .. 

573,030 

SI-04 

1885-6 

838.105 

11 -85 

1890-1 .. 

1,336.221 

12-54 

1895-6 

1,637.057 

14-02 

1900-1 ,. 

1.',179.000 

14-93 

1905-6 .. 

2.400.771 

15-27 

1910-11 .. 

2.589.869 

16-45 

1912-13 . . 

2.706,327 

16-30 


Alfliyugli Germany's agrieultt.rul jiidduetioii (lo\ibled 
during tile last few decades, her agiieiiltuiaj jpnpulution 
either remained stationary or aetuall_\ decreased. 
Whether it did the one or th(‘ other is not quite clear, 
hecau.se at the last Jndu'trial t'ensus, that of IhoT. a 
different basis was adopted in enumerating the agricul¬ 
tural workers ^Measured by the number of agricultural 
workers given in the only three Industrial ('ciisiises which 
were taken in Germany, there would seem to lie a con¬ 
siderable increase in agricultural labour emjiloyed. 
On the other liand, iiieasured by the iiguies relating to 
per.soiis employed, including their dependents, thV number 
of agricultural workers would .seem to h> ve»steadily and 
very considerably declined The official figures which 
allow of these two irreconcilable interjtretatioiis are 
a.s follow s; 


Year. 


1882 

189.'i 

'ao7 

enuiu. 


Personk Jim]>luyrd 
in Agriculture 
and Fvragtry. 

C.Cati.fjUO 

8,2U2.7UU 

9,883,300 


Versuuk hmployed 
in Agriculture 
and J' uieetry.iin- 
j eluding Deyendenlii 

19,22,'),500 
. 18,.')01,300 

17,682,200 
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The official figures given make it doubtful whether the 
number of agricultural workers has increased or declined. 
They allow of either interpretation. Hence it will perhaps 
be best to assume that the number of agricultural workers 
has reipained approximately stationary. It would follow 
that production per agricultural wtu’ker has doubled 
dui'iug tlie last few decades, and tins doubling of agricul- 
tiu-al ])roduc'tion was obviously caused by the increased 
employment of i)u\verful labour-saving machinery. The 
three; Industritil (.'ensuses of Germany indicate that 
machinery used in agriculture increased as follows dining 
those years for which alone official statistics are available ■ 


Vl'ILl 

SUatu 

rUnuihu. 

Sud- 
< 'n'^l tnfj 

M <i< hi lies. 

Molt iiu} 
Ma<huuf< 

Straoi- 
Thrrshiiig 
M(l( ilUirs 

oihfi 

I'll rc>'hin(j 
Miirhines 

188C‘ . . 

1 »s3(; 

1 G3.^42 

i^.r.:i4 

Ta.fi'.IO 


1 89,V . . 

i.Giu; 


i 3a.I'M 

L'alMUil 


IfK'V .. 




4as.s:;7 

947.iii>3 


Itiunig the twenty-five \ears trom 1SS2 to liHG the 
machinery employed in German agriculture has increased 
enormously The number of steam-ploughs‘has increased 
three andV half-fold, that of .seed-casters nearly fivefold, 
that of steanvf ln'eshing machines nearly sevenfold, and 
that of mowing machines nearly seventeenfold. Of 
course, the dofibling of production per acre could not be 
achieved by using laboui-saving machinery' alone. The 
doubling of production could be brought about only by' 
increasing the fertility of the soil. The Germans have 
applied science and organisation to their rural industries. 
Their chemists have analysed the soils, their biologists 
*Save studied the most scientifu; methods of feeding 
animals, etc., and thoauthorities have spread the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the scientists among the agriculturists. 
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and have organised the rural industries so as to eliminate 
all factors regai'diiig their exjiansion. Of course, the 
produetivitj’ of the soil can be greatly increased only by 
the lavish use of the best manures, whereby a naturally 
poor soil can be converted into an extremely i\eh one. 
As I have explained in the preeeding chapter, the two 
most important fertilisers, apart from nitrogen—stable 
maniu'c. which contains ammonia is rich in nitrogen— 
are phosphorus and potassium Pho.-'phorus is contained 
in the basic slag which is yielded in large quantitie.s by 
the iron ore of Lorraine, which is very rich in jihosjihorus; 
while jiotassium is jirovided for agricultural purjioses 
by the enormous deposits of, soluble potash of vhich 
Germany has ajqiarently a monopoly. By the applica¬ 
tion of basic slag and of jiotash. and espei ially by using 
jiotush. the yield of grain, jiotatoes and root crops can be 
vastly iiicrea.sed It cannot be doubted that Germany 
owes the jirospenty (>f her rural industrii's not only to 
the ajijilication of sciiuice and organisation to agiieulture, 
but also to the fact that Nature has (.ndoved her with 
an ubundunce of the two most jirecious fertilisers— vith 
siiperjihosjihatesandjiotash 'i’he pro.sjierit c of (iermany s 
agriculture if* thei'cfore largely due to niineralogical and 
industrial cause.s * 

W hile Germany's agricultural p(jjiulat,ioiy,has leinained 
apjiroximately stationary, that poition of lier jiopulation 
which is engaged in industry and trade has rapidly 
increased, as the following figures show: 

I’f.Ksoss r. MI'I.ol l.n. IM 1,1 iUM, nil.IK Dl.l'l.sUKM.s. 

Per 
Cent. 


!)•» 
, U-5 
' 13-3 


' \qrii uHurr ,, ,, Tradi' 

Yttir ' and Jiiduhlri/. 

^Fortklry. , TranHporl. 

lsh2 . i:i.22.-,,.'.uo •l(,,(i.-,s,iuu, ;!.5-l | 4,531.1011 

1S115 . is.:.oi,«oO| ,i'o,:;,-,:j.guo■ xs-u ^ 5,t)0ij,uo(i 

1907 . I 7 USI. 200 , gs-.i ’ 2(| .■lh(;,.',oii -i'd-r, ‘ s.27K,20n 
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While the population living by agriculture and forestry 
has apparently decreased by nearly 10 per cent , the 
population living by industry and by trade and transport 
has very greatly increased Tlie increase in employment 
in the various industries has been unequal. Some indus¬ 
tries have advanci'd more quickly than others. By 
la\'.ge groups the persons emjiloyed have increased as 
follows: 


IbMJ’LOl Kl> IN (iKllMWY, <)I' I > EPEN'DEN’T? 


Yra.)-. 

hi 

}fnnng. 

hi 

]V<nh 1 tiq. 

h\ ihr 

achincnj 

Tradc!^. 

In thr 
Chemical 
Induntrirfi 

18S2 .. 

430.i;j4 

4.-.9,713 

350 0S9 

71.777 

18!15 . . 

530 2S!) 


582,072 

115.231 

J0i)T 

800,‘,103 

9:57,020 

1,120.282 

172,441 


• 





7)1 Ihr 
Trjhh' 

I mliixlnrf;. 

[ )i ihr 
hialiliiiq 

T nuii 

/ u Tradr 
and 

Com merer. 

Total 

Industry 

and 

Commeice. 

1882 .. 

910.089 

.733,.711 

838,392 * 

7.340.789 

18<lf) . 

t 993.2,77 

1.045.510 

1,332.993 

10,209,209 

1907 .. 

1,088,280 

1.503.594 

2,003.634 

14,435,922 


• • 





During the period 1882 to 1907 (he persons employed 
in industry and trade have doubled in number. The 
increase has bewi smallest in the case of the textile indus¬ 
tries, for their workers have increased only by about 
20 per-cent. The number of workers engaged in mining 
and in metal-working has almost exactly doubled. The 
‘RSmber of bands employed in tlip/ihemical industry and 
in trade and commerce has grown two and a half-fold, 
while I hose engaged in the machinery trade and in building 

24 
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0 ]>erH<k)im liave tr('l)lc<I Eni]>l(iynu‘n( has obviotisly 
oxjKUKlcd most stront'ly in tlic prciduftioii of machinery 
and in the Iniilding tiadc Then came llie clicmical 
industnes and trade and comniei-ee, and then mining and 
metal-working. The textile industry came la.st.^ .How¬ 
ever, it would he rash to conclude frtuu the figures given 
that the progress in the textile industries of (Icrtuiiny 
has been slow, because iiroduction m;iy be vastly increased 
without corresjtonduigly increasing the number of winkers 
liy effecting great imjirovemeiits in organisation, ;ind 
esjtecially in mechanical outiit At all events, tiie figures 
giveti iudicati' a ])Owei-fiil ex])ansion in emjiloyment, 
espi'eially in the most tnoderi; industries, in which the 
greatest skill ;tud scientific knowledge are recjuiicd. and 
111 building 0 ]>erations 'I'he trebling of tlie number of 
workers engaged in building te^tilies to the rapid increase 
< f Germany's wealth anil s])emling jiower 

-Ml modern manufacturing indu-trics dcjiend for their 
laosperity on the em]iloyment of labour-.saving machinery 
driven either b_\ steam oi electiicitx As Germany has 
little power deiived from waterfalls, excejit in the extieme 
-oiith of the country, the elettrie energy used in manu- 
lacturing is‘derived from steam, is liased upon coal, 
t 'oal IS the force which sd.s m motion neatly all the 
machinery used in Germany, and the, nvehinery itself, 
lioth for imuuifacturing and foi moving raw materials 
and m.'inufaet ured goods to and fro by land and by water, 
IS made jirineipally of iron Besides, the iioii industry 
IS the most iinportant of Geiman industrie.s It follows 
that one can measure the exjiaiision of Germany’s indus¬ 
trial jiroduetion from the ex])ansioii of her production 
of coal iuid of iron Progress is a term of comparison. 
We can realise the QCygress mtule by a nation only 
eoinjiaring it >w ith the jirogress effected by another nation 
which is similarly situated. Let us, therefore, compare 
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the expansion of the production of coal and iron in 
Germany and in the United Kingdom; 


01 ( nAi, IN '- ]’h( lie CTioN or Ikon in 


y C(n\ 


« 

(icnaau y. 

f' illlfi] 

K mydom 

(In iiutify. 

('iiifnl 

I\ } iiydoni. 


y'ojt.v 

7 O If V . 

1 Oil s 

iou s 

tsso 


Ml) .'iSd Olio 

2.721),000 

7.K02.000 

ISS.'i 

7:5.(170.000 

1(11. into, 000 

:! (IsT.OOO 

7,:{()0 000 

18110 . 

S0.20<».o00 

1 s-i..'i;)ii ooo 

4 tiuh.ooo 

.s.oa: 5 .ooo 

J 811.-. . 

loli.OOO.OOO 

1 ll.'l.'l.WI.OOO 

.■|,4(>,") 000 

7.>>27.000 

UKIO . 

140 70((.000 

22^.770.0hu 

s 721.000 

0 07)2 ooo 

IttO.’i . . 

' 17 :>,ofio.ooo 

2:!!).8110.000 

to nss.ooo 

!t. 740.000 

llllo 

J2i.0S0,00(» 

2(1 1. Mio.ooo 

M tli.'i.ooo 

10.,'ISO. ooo 

lilt:! 

27:J (1.70 0(K) 

2s7 t ju 0(Mi 

r,>.2!)2 <100 

10.2()0,000 


The ligure:^ guen in tiie aliove table indicate that 
whereas England s industrial jirugress, as measuied by 
1 he produel nni of coal and iron, was slow, that of Germany 
was exceedingly rapid Ajiparcntly Germany had bcfoie 
the War overtaken the Enited Kingdom as a maiiufae- 
turiug nation In I SSo Gieat Biitain jirodiiced two 
and a half times as much coal as Germaipy Probably 
she cxcecht'd (Jeriiiaiiv at that time in the jiroductive 
capacity of li»r nidustries to a similar degree. Rapidly 
Germany caught u]) the United Kingdom as a producer 
of coal, and iti 1913 she had drawn almost level with 
Great Britain, If we allow for the fact that the United 
Kingdom exports a far larger (juantity of coal than 
Germany, and hear in mind that coal is used in private 
hou.sos.^far more wastefully in the United Kingdom than 
Goi'many, because of the prevalence of open stoves in 
Gic former country, it seems ohv,\ous that the German 
industries consumed ki 1913 considerably more coal than 
the British industries. We may therefore say that 
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Cfermany’s industrial coal consumption was greater than 
England's industrial coal consum])tio)i, and that Ger¬ 
many's industrial production uas juohably greater than 
England's industrial production. 

In iron production also Germany advanced frr more 
rapidly than the United Kingdom. In 1 880 Great Britain 
produced nearly three times as much iron as Germany. 
Since then the position has been reversed In 1913 
Germany produced twice as much iron as the United 
Kingdom. Between 1880 and 1913 British iron produc¬ 
tion increased by 3(t per cent . but German iron production 
grew by no less than (100 per cent . or twenty times as 
fast. Between 1880 and 1890 British iron ]uoduction 
increased merely by i.'i.ooo tons, while German iron 
production increased by 2,736,000 tons, <ir more than 
a hundred times as fast. Between 1 90(i and 1913 the iron 
jiroduction of the United Kingdom increasijd by 1.208,000 
tons, while that of Germany increased by no less than 
10.771,000 tons. The tremendous advance of Germany 
in the jiroduction of coal and iron makes it understandable 
why the number of workers emjiloyed in the German 
mining and metallurgical industries has vastly increased, 
as has been' shown in the beginning o{ this chapter. 
Naturally, the jiroduction of other indiist'iies which 
consume coal and iron in large quant it iei has increased 
at a similar]}' rapid pace. Moreover, Germany has 
overtaken Great Britain not only in th6 production of 
iron and steel, but also in the jiroduction of many commo¬ 
dities made of iron and steel Formerly England was the 
greatest producer and cxjiorter of machinery in the world. 
Germany has ajiparcntly overtaken England in the pro¬ 
duction of machinery as well Jri 1912 Germa ny’s 
machinery exports, lyith gros.s and net, were larger than 
Great Britain’s machinery exjiorfs" 

The prosperity of the German iron and steel industry 
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and of all the numerous industries dependent upon it is 
due to a vari(‘t 3 ' of causes. One of the principal causes 
consists in Germanj'’s great wealth in coal and iron. 
Another exceedingly important cause consists in the 
excellence of Germany’s inland tiansport sytem. While 
in the United Kingdom coal, iron and harbours lie in close 
proximitj', Germanj’ manufactures her iron and steel 
far inland, and her coal-beds are separated by very large 
distances from her ii'on-beds. The great iron-ore mines 
of Lori-aine-Luxeinburg are scpai-ated from the great 
coal-beds of the Rhenish-Westphalian district by the 
distance of moie than 200 miles The iron ore sent to 
the Rhenish-West jihaliaik district from French Loiraine, 
Spain and Sweden has, of course, to travel over still 
longer distances Some decades ago English iron experts, 
who had examined German affairs, had declared that 
Germain could never develop ]Hiwerful iron industry, 
because tlie long distances separating eoal and iron from 
one anothei made the cost of bringing them together for 
smelting ]>nrpcises prohibitive The eost would indeed 
have been jirohibitivc if German inland freights were as 
scandalously high ns are British inland freights The 
excoedingl}' efficient State railuac’s of Germany charge 
very low' freights, and still lower freights than those 
charged by the.railwav’s prevail on Germany's inland 
waterwaj's As North Germain’ is a level jilain, the 
Gorman rivers follow a gentle course. They can easily 
be regulated, and can easily be connected by lateral 
canals The excellence of the German inland trans])oit 
system has therefore {lowerfully contributed to the pros- 
perity^of the German iron and steel industry and of the 
numerous industries which use iron and steel. 

The modern industries have c(>al and iron for basis. 
Hence the industrial strength and progress of a nation 
can be measured by its production of coal and iron, 
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and cspeciall}' by its consumption of coal and iron. 
However, as modern industries dejH'iul on engine power, 
the industrial pix)gress of a nation may also be ascertained 
from the increase of llie machinery used As there are 
no Imperial engine statistics for Germany. 1 would show 
the development of the machinery used in Germany by 
the increase of engine power em])loyed in Prussia. This 
has progressed as follows: 

STATKi\.4uy .‘sTiuM I'.XiUvr,' IN' I’r.r'>n. 

Ill 1878 .. .. . ssT.TSn lHiis.i'.]i(nM‘i ' 

In 188.7 . . . . . 1.221.88-4 

III I8!i.‘i . ;. . 2.:tr.8.177 -. 

Ill I'.liP.'i .4.(1K4.!I48 

III I!I12 .C.I.SlM HI .. 

Between 1878 and 1912 Prussia's engine jiower has 
increased sevenfold. Iter jiroductive ])oMe^ sliould have' 
increased more than sevenfold, because modern machinery 
economises jiower. The engine jiowei of Germany is 
approximately 50 per cent greater than that of Prussia. 
Unfoitunately no comjiarison can be instituted lietween 
England and Germany with regard to the progress made, 
in the use of labour-saving machineiv. because statistic.s 
of the hor.sc-powers used in manufacturing in' England 
over a number of years do not exist •= » 

Although, as shown in the beginning of this cha])ter, 
the number of workers emjiloyed in the German textile 
industries has increased only by 20 jier cent, between 
1882 and 1907, German textile production has increased 
far more rapidly than would appear from the small increase 
in the numVjer of the textile workers. Professor (Ipjiel, 
in his book on the German Textile Industrie's publishg^ 
in I>p*ip7.ig in 1912, sti^ttd that Germany’s consumption 
of the principal materials used in spinning and weaving 
had increased as follow.s : 
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GEIIMANY’S CoNSt’MPTION OF— 


Year, \ Haw ('otlon. i Raw Wool. , Raiv Silk. 


n 



7'nnx. 

To7l^i. 

Tonn. 

1870 

. , 114,500 


2,030 

1882 

140.(100 

70.300 

2.414 

189.5 

283,400 

H)3.fU)0 

4,302 

191(1 

380,734 

187,110 

7,242 


h IS rcgroUable that I’rofcssor Op])el doc-; iiol supply 
ligurcs for tbo intervening years. 

Measured In' the con;*mii)tion of raw inateiials, tbe 
prr)duclion of cotton goods, woollen goods and silk 
goods a])proximately trebled between 1SS2 and 1910, and 
considerably more than trebled between 1875 and 1910. 
Germany is ijot only self-snp|)ortmg in te.xtiles, but on 
balance is an ex))orter of these goods. In 1S7.7 .she 
exported on balance textiles to the value of £6,800.000. 
That excess had grown by 1910 to £34,a7.7.<too, or had 
increased livefold The <h‘velo]iment of the German 
textile industries, both as snpjdiers to the home market 
and a.s exporters, is satisf.ictory, although, of eour.se, 
England Is ahead of Germany in the jiroduclion of cotton 
goods, whilefGei'many is far ahead of (freat Britain in 
the lU'oduction of silk goods 

The increase of the wealth of a modern nation depends 
in the first place ujion juiHluction. and only in the .second 
place u])on trade A nation can coiuauvably be wealthy 
with a vast production even if its trade is insignificant, 
but it,is ineoncc'ivable that a nation should become pros- 
jjerous by a large trade if it lackc'd production. A nation 
can grow wealthy by ti'ade onlv if it monopolises trade; 
if the other nations.aie so backward and.so ignorant of 
trade that it can make vast ])rofits out of their ignorance. 
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Commerce may be an important creator of wealth, but 
in the modern world it is no longer of preponderant im¬ 
portance. Commerce may be internal or external, or 
both internal and extcinal Germany has vastly increased 
both lier internal and her external trade The rapid 
and gigantic exjiansion of Germany's inland trade may be 
gauged fi’om the devel(>])ment of hei' railway ti'aftic, 
which has grown as follows. 


Ill 1880 

In 1912 
In 1880 
In 1912 


(ioons ( AKiuia) BY Railwai.s. 

105.000,(Kin tons. 

008.000,000 

• ■ ■ - 13.4ST.0('0.(H10 tGii-kiluiiict 1 

. . r>().Oil.00^1.ono 


Bet^\een 188(* and 1912 tht* tonnage iransportod liy 
the German railways has increased fourfold, while tlie 
ton-kilometres have increased fivefold It is safe to 
assert tliat no similar progress has been rc'alised by any 
other European nation. 

The progress of Germany's inland commerce carried 
on by waterways has been still more remarkable than the 
increase of her railway traffic The devclojimcnt of 
Germany’s inland shipjiing trade may best be gauged from 
the following figures: 



■ M'.MAN 1 S 1 M.AM 

SHIiTJNt. 

Vtai. 

o of Sh 

jts. ( (j, rt/ni(f ('(ifHK tfi/. 


'J'onK. 

'John. 

1882 

18,715 


1887 

20,;!90 

2.lnn.7i»5 

1892 

22,8-18 

2,7()0.55;f 

1897 

22.5(1-1 

2.270.447 

1902 

24.829 

4,877,509 

1907 

2(1.22.5 

5.914,020 

1912 .r 

29 522 

7.294.(157 
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While the number of sliips used in Germany’s inland 
shipping has inci'easod by only about 50 per cent., their 
carrying capacity has increased by nearly 400 per cent. 
In other words, the individual ships have grown bigger 
and bigger. Theii' cdicicncy has been vastly increased. 
Many inai-vel at the dcvclo|unent of Germany's Merchant 
ivltrine, but the increase of hei- inland shi])ping is still 
more wonderful. In 1912 Germany’s iidand fleet was 
far large)- than her huge Merchant iMai ine. Her Merchant 
Marine had in that year 3.023,725 tons net and 4,7(*8.998 
tons gross. 

' The progress of the external commei’cc of a nation can 
be measured either by it* foreign trade or by its merchant 
marine Let us see how bfjth have developed in Germany. 
Germany has become ;i countly which lives chiefly by 
its manufacturing industries According to the econo¬ 
mists of the lgist<cz-f(iirc school, ,a pioteetivc tariff cripples 
the industries of ii nation and lames its export ti'ade in 
manufactured goods In view of these doctrines it is 
particularly interesting to study the development of 
Germany's exports of manufactuied goods 

liERMANY's KxPOKTS ol' DOMESTIC M.ANfF.VCTrKE.'. 


■f" ear. £ 


1880., . . . 



Sli.aOO.OOO 

180(1 



.. 107.440,000 

1900 . 



.. 149,100,000 

1910 



, . 239,8((0.000 

1913 



. . 319,800,000 


Between 1880 and 1913 Germany’s exports of manu¬ 
factured goods have practically quadrupled. No similar 
^llpwing can be made for the United Kingdom. 

Germany’s Merchant Marine .b-is increased as follows 
since the creation of’the Empire: 
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Tear. Tong Net. 

Ill 1871 982,356 

Ill 1881 1,181.525 

Ill 1891 1.433.413 

111 1991 1.941.645 

Ill 1911 2,903.57(1 

Ill 1913 3,153.724 

The increa^e of tlu^ German ]Meri liant Marine has 
exceedingly rapid. In a few decades it has obtained 
the second place among the iiiereantile fleets of the 
world. 

Production is more important than commerce as a 
creator of wealth The figures given in these jiagcs show 
that German production in field', mine and factory has 
increased much faster than British jirodiiction, notwith¬ 
standing, or probably because, the economu- policy 
which she has ])ursued. of which Fiscal Protection is 
merely a part, and jiossibly a ])art of inferioi imiiortaiice. 

During the last few decades Germany, which was 
formerly a poor agricultural State, has become an exceed¬ 
ingly wealthy industrial and conimei cial country W ealth 
may be of two kinds. It may ho real or conventional. 
The real wealth of a nation consists of fields, factories, 
machinery, towns, railways, canals, etc. The conven¬ 
tional w'ealth of a nation consists of jjaper securitie.s, 
precious metals, bank deposits and the rike* Of course, 
the real wealth of a nation is far more im]K)rtunt than 
its conventional wealth. It i.s clear that Germany's 
national capital has increased enormously through the 
increase of her real waialth, through the vastly augmented 
productive power of her fields and factories, through the.- 
increase of her machinery, the enlargement and improve¬ 
ment of her towns, the vast additiotis made to railwcija, 
canals and other valiitfele undertaking.s. However, as 
men generally", though very errorleously, see wealth 
rather in conventional than in real values, let us briefly 
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glance at the development of Germany’s paper wealth. 
Wealth, like poverty, is e. term of comparison. We can, 
therefore, best measure the progress of the paper wealth 
of Germany by comparing it with the development of 
paper *vealth iri Great Britain. The deposits in the 
savings V)anks in the two countries have grown as 
follows : 


Year 

.Surnujs Banlvfi !)(}> 

in Germany 



1880 


189(1 

lirtO.sori.oiMi 

1990 


1910 

sa;).i*2s.(KKi 

1913 

9S-1.4r)(>.o(Mi 


uli. Sdruiqx limikD Deposits 
III Ureal Britain. 


t 

:7.721.<I84 

lU,2H5.:!5il 

187.00r),5(i2 

221.158,021 

241,507,028 


In 1 S.so the Geiinan savings banks deposits exceeded 
the British In' only £53,000,(KKi. in 1913 th(' German 
savings banks de])i.)sits exeta'ded tlic British hj’ no less 
than £743.000,000 Th(‘ inci'eased j)rosperity of the Ger¬ 
man ])eo])lc can he measured not only by their improved 
conditions of life and by the colossal growth'of the savings 
bardrs dejiosits, but also by the growth of the deposit^ 
in the ordiimrw banks, in the co-operative societies, 
building societies, etc, as well. In 1913 the deposits 
in the Germart co-operative societies, building societies, 
etc., -vt'ere probably larger than those contained in the 
British savings banks. 

The gigantic increase in Germany's wealth can also 
be measured by the increase in the amounts insured 
aj^nst fire. In large portions of Gei manj' tire insurance 
is compulsory for all owners of 4 ))oi)erty. The amounts 
insured in those districts in which Compukory insurance 
prevails have increased as follows: 
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('oMPULSOKT Fiue Insuraxop; of Bi’ILDINGS onlt. 


Year. 


lietlin. 


Hamburg 


Knigdom of 
Sa.iang. 


All Districts 
t<uhjecl to 
Cinji pnhonj 
1 iisKianrc. 


M. M. M M. 

18(i8 .. 8I!7.00 o.(8iO 449,ooo.ooo 1 ,( 145.000,000 9.K72.o00,O()0 
1888 . . 2.(>27.000.000 l,2r,!,ooo.O(iO 3.472.000.ooo 20,223.OOO.OOO 
190r> . . 4.7(U,(IOO.OOO 2,507,000.000 (1.737.000.ooo 37,0r)7,(»00.0()() 


L’nfoitiinately, the figures given ore soiiiewliat frag¬ 
mentary. They are the only one.^ whieli I have t)een 
able to obtain They have extracted from tlie 

Financial W hite Book.s jmbh.'-hei.l by the German Govern¬ 
ment in ItKoS in eoiineetion with the jtrojeeted reform of 
the Imjierial fmanees. The dl.■'triet^ subject to eoinioil- 
sory insurance against fire contain thiee-eighths of the 
jiopulation of (jermany^ Mea-iired bv the value of 
buildings alone the wealth of (ieriiiany has apjiroxi- 
mately doubled between 18(18 and ISss, and has doubled 
once more, roughly s])eakin[:. between 1SSS and I'.toti. 
That jirogre'S is triilv reni.atkable 

I'P to the outbreak of the W ar (iermany s wealth had 
been growing yt an extraordinarily rajiid late In 1913 
Herr Helfferich. who at that tune was a director of the 
Deutsche Bank, and who during the )\ aj- became the. 
head of the German Imiierial Treasuiy, estimated the 
wealth of the (ierman peojile as follows in his book Ger- 
mean/s Economic Progresfi and Nulioniil Waillh : 


liuildiiitrs anil other pro|M-rly insured against liie 

1-and in the country and the towns 

•Mines 

.Shijis, goods 111 transit and rneialhc ciinency . . 
Public property, not insured agaiiinl lire, iiielud- 
ing railw ays . . . 

Itapital in vested.abroad . . . . . . • 


llO.oOO.OOO.OOO 

:!,.Wt.(KlO.OOO 

3(10,000,(100 

.300,600,000 

l,.'i00,000,000 

1,000,000,000 


Total.£10,000,000,000 
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At the end of his book Herr Helfferich summed up 
Germany's financial ]i()sition as follows: 

The German national income amounts to £2,nnn.nno,(i()() 
a year, as compared with an income of from £1 ,inO,nn(i,(ion 
to £1.25(1, (too,(ion about the year 1895 

Gf t hese £2,000.non.non, a bout one-sixth, or £350,nn(i,ono, 
is devoted to public purposes, and aliout £1,250,000,000 
is spent by \uivate individuals. From £4()0,o0(i,oo(i to 
£425,000,0(10 are added annually to the national wealth 
by savings and investments, while the national property 
is 111 addition increased by about £100, 000 , 000 , owing 
to the rise in values Thus, altogether £500,000,000 
are added annually to the national wealth as compared 
with from £225,000,000 to £250,000,000 about the year 
1898. * 

The national wealth of Germany amounts to-day to 
more than £15,000.000.000, while it amounted only to 
a]i]iroximately £10,000,000,000 about the year 1895. 

Hefore the.War the wealth of^Great Britain was supposed 
to amount to about £1 S.ooo,000,000, and the British 
national income was calculated to reach £2,000,000,000. 
It would therefore apjiear that Germany has in a few 
decades overtaken great Britain not only in industrial 
production, but also in accumulated wealth, and that her 
yearly income, which formerly was exceedingly .small, 
cquallecf in 1913 that of the United Kingdom. Other 
German aurtiortties have arrived at a similar conclusion, 
and some of them have endeavoured to forecast the 
future development of the wealth of Germany and of 
some other countries. For instance, Herr Steinmann- 
Bucher wrote in his book 35tl Milliarden Deutsches Volks- 
vermogeu : 

Fch-merly we were told that the wealth of Germany 
iJWounted to £10,000,000,00(1, that of France to 
£10,000,000,000, and that • sf Great Britain to 
£12,500,000,000. To-day we may say that Germany’s 
wealth comes to £17,500,000,000, Fiance’s wealth at most 
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to £12,500,000,0(>0, and that of Great Britain to 
£1 6 . 0 ( 10 ,(too,(i(>0. In Iweiity veai's, in 1060, Germany 
uill liave a nalional wealtli of £.'fo, 000 , 000 , 000 . which 
should compare with a wealth of £1 5,000,00(t,000 in the 
case of France and of £21,0((0,00((.000 in the case of 
threat Britain, ■ 

The facts and figures .supplied in these pages show that 
Gcimany's jnatduction, her trade and her accumulated 
wealth have during the last few (k'cades grown with 
extlaordinary rapidity Accoiding to the high authority 
of Herr Helffeiich. ticrmaiiy added before the War every 
.year £.> 00 , 000.000 to her accumulated wealth 'J’hat is a 
gigantic surplus It would thcrcf'ijc apjieai that Germany 
should he able, if defeated, to ]iay a very laige War 
indemnity in .yearl.y instalments by pledging hei surjilus 
income for a considerable iiumbei of years As the 
damage which Germany Jtas done to her op^ponents mu.st 
be estimated to amount to at lea't e.'io.ooo.ooo 000 , she 
would ha ye to devote her entiie surjilus to the jiaymcnt 
of a W ar indemnity during one hundred years 'J’hat 
is scarcely a jiracticable jiiojiosition Besides, we must 
doubt whether German.\'’s j)ros])eiit.\ would survive a 
great militaryolefeat The defeat of the German armies 
might be accompanied by vast damage to Gci'iiian pro¬ 
perty in the frontier districts, and it might lv‘ followed by 
civil war within Germany, by the break-up of the German 
Empire, and by considerable territorial • lossr s The 
retrocession of Alsaee-I^orraiiie to France would deprive 
German}' of the bulk of her iron ore, while the recreation 
of an indeiicndent Poland, in accordance with the jirin- 
eiple of nationality, wouhl dejirne her of the enormous 
Silesian coalfield, v\hieh alone contains more eoaf than 
the whole of the Fnited Kingdom 

'I'he German, people, if di feated,. might conceivably 
have the ability to pay a ver\' large, but scarcely an 
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adequate, indemnity out of their yearly surplus, but 
would they also have the will to do it ? It would be 
difficult to compel them to i)ay vast sums to the Allies 
for decades, for com]>ulsi()n woidd involve the occupation 
of Gejnian frontier disticts, harbours, coalfields, etc., 
by Allied garrisons for an indefinite number of years. 
iSqch an arrangement would mean a jirolonged state of 
bondage enfoiced ujicni t he (lei man peo})le by military 
means lle.sides. if Clermanv weie to jiaj- for the damages 
done liv hei' troops out of Iier yearly surplus, the Allies 
would have to re-estatilish (lermaiiy's jirosperity Other¬ 
wise they could obtain only* little from the eumitry 
As Germany's industriaj prosiieiity was largely created 
at the cost of the other industrial Slates, the renewed 
increase of the wealth of Germany would involve con¬ 
siderable los,-, to the Allies, a loss which conceivably 
would be greater than the monetary indemnities which 
might jieihaps be obt,lined from her In othei words, 
the Allies would lune to hand ovei to Germany their 
maikets and part of their mdu-tries in return for utterly 
iiisuflicienl monetary ])ayments They would scarcely 
bi' jirejiared to re-establish Germanj s pro.sperity to the 
harm of then own industries Very liktJy defeat will 
end the Werman iMiipire, and will bring Germany s vast 
]iros]ierity al^o ^o an end It seems clear that (termany 
cannot jiay an aderpiate monetary indemnity if defeated. 

\\ hile GeriBany will probably be unable to ])ay, after 
an ultimate defeat, an adequate indemnity in cash, she 
can easily do so in goods, llei mineral resources alone 
rejiresent, as 1 have shown in the preceding chapter, a 
value of at least £ 2 ;! 7 ,tl 7 S,(ino,n(Hi. By seizing the coal, 
iron and oil resourecs of their opponents, and by jiro- 
claiming that they would retain them as an indemnity, 
the Germans have cfcaled an inqwrtant pj-eeedent which 
they may live to regret. The Germans have endeavoured 
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to depiive France and Russia of all coal and iron so as 
to make ihcso countries militarily helpless and economi¬ 
cally dependent upon Germany for all time The Germans 
well undersland the imi'ortanee of coal and ii'oii in the 
Jives of nations The coal and iron beds are N^durc’s 
powei-house and Nature's arsenal They provide nations 
with wealth and with weajions for war A nation pan 
m(>re easily he disarmed liy seizine its < oal and iron fields 
than hy dismantling its fortresses and seizing its ships 
and arms Slnjis. arms and fortresses may lie reeieated, 
hut coal and iron fields which have heen lost eanntit be 
rejtlaced The loss of these disarm nations for all time. 
Those eoiisiderations which ^lave guided Germany’s 
statesmen'in their action towards their opponents, will 
no doubt influence the attitude of the statesmen of the 
.\llied nations in ease of a comiilete vieloiy 'J’he Allied 
statesmen will probably jirefer actual guaiantees for the 
maintenance of peace on the part of Germany to jiaper 
jtromises It stands to reason that the longer the War 
will la-t. the greater the damage done by the German 
armies will be. the gieater will be the compensation which 
the Allies will eventutilly have to claim That ((iiisidcra- 
tion sliould he boine in mind liy the German statesmen 
and business men and by the Cierman mition at a whole. 



CHAPTER XV 

tAk FCTT’KK AM) TIIK NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Thk majority of English ])eoplc are so much taken up 
willi current national and local questions that they can 
give l)ut little time to the consideration of the future 
If they dismiss the futuiis they rather discuss England’s 
future relations w ith foreign countries and withthe British 
Dominions and Cohaiies than those with the I nited 
States T’hey rather rr-flect upon the position and pro¬ 
gress (>f l’ranc('. Russia. Canada, India, Persia, C’hina, 
than stop to think of the prohahle development of the 
greatest English Colony, the North American Republic 
What will be the future of the United States ’> 

The futuie of a State depends u]>on its territory and its 
natural resources, and ui)on the character and policy of 
the jreople Compared with the princiiral States of 
Europe, the United States are very sparsely pojnilated, 
as will be seeij frym the following table 


United Stales «i( limit 
Alaska (1010).. 
Rushia in Eiirope (UHO) 
Spain (1010) 

Hungai^v (ItllO) .. 
•Franee (lltll) 

AuelTta (1910) 

Gonnanv (1910) .. 

Italy (1910) 

United Kingdom (1911) 


(lie 
it Ill s. 


2,97:t,S90 
1,909.,'>19 
194.744 
t i2r>.:!9.') 

' 207,075 

115,802 
208,770. 
110,6,)9 
121,371 

373 


/ nhiihilaiiis 


92,027,874 
134.000,000 
19.588,688 
20.886,487 
39,601.609 
28.571,934 
/)4.925,993 
34.687,00P 
4.5,216,665 


I iihahilantu 
per Sq. Mde. 


30-9 

61-0 

100-6 

160-6 

191-2 

246-7 

311-0 

313-5 

372-6 

25 
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The continental United States—that is, the. United 
States without Alaska and the other outlying ])Osses8ions— 
are 60 jier cent, larger than is European Eussia. They 
arc fifteen times as large as the German Empire, and 
twenty-five limes as large as the United Kingdctm. If 
the I'nited States were to become merely as densely 
populated as European Russia, the growlIi of which is 
impeded l)y its extensive barren waste.s and by the scai'cify 
of lailways and of I'oads, they would have room for 
1>00,(I00,000 inhabitants If they were to become as 
densely jtopulated ;is Germany, which seems by no means 
impossible, they w’ould have room for neaily 1, 000 , 000 , 00(1 
inhabitants The bulk of the United States population 
lives in the noi'lli-eastern cornel’ of the Kepublie, on, or 
near to, the Atlantic coast. According to the Census of 
19H) the centre of iioprdation lies at Bloomington in 
Indiana, between the 80th and 87th degree of Western 
longitude, not far from, and slightly cast, of, Chicago. 
How densely the North-Eastern States of the Union 
are populated, if com]iared with some of the most fruitf\d, 
fertile and promising States in the South and West, will 
be seen from the following figures: 

Population per Squakp. .Milk in 1!U0, 


MassadiUBOtts .. . . 418'8 Louisiana. . . . . 36-6 

Now Jersey .. . . 337-7 Wasliiiigtoi; ^ . . . 17-1 

Connecticut .. .. 231-3 Nebraska .. .. 16-5 

New York .. . . 191-2 Calitoriiia . . •. 15*3 

Pennsylvania . . .. 171-0 : Texas .. ■ .. .. 14-8 

Maryland .. .. 130-3 Florida . . .. . . 13*7 

Ohio .. .. .. 117-0 North Dakota .. .. 8-2 

Delaware .. .. 103*0 .South Dakota .. .. 7*6 

Illinois .. .. .. 100-6 Dirgon .. .. .. 7-0 


Only the three States Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Connecticut may be considered to be densely populated 
according to the European standard. As these three 
States have together an area of only 21,455 square miles, 
they comprise only about of territory of the Re-- 
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public. Except for a few very small patches which are 
densely poo])]('d, the United States are much under¬ 
populated 

Knowledge of tlie jiast often enables one to make a 
forecast of the future. In the pa.st the population of the 
United St.atr^s has vci-y rapidly increa.sed The rapidity 
of »ts growth may 2 rerhaj)R best hr’ gauged by comjiai'ing 
the increase of the ])oj>ida.tion in the United State,s with 
that of the United Kingdom by means of the ('en.siih 
figure.?. Such a. eompaj ison yields the following result : 

Population of— 

The IJ lilted Krnqdom. • TheVniUd Stales (imlhoiil Alai>k.ii 

and 0uUyi7i.g Pos^Pf^xioni^). 

1821 .. .. 21,272,187 1820 .. .. <1,638,45:! 

1831 .. .. 24,302.48.5 1830 .. .. 12,860,702 

1841 .. .. 27,036,450 1840 .. .. 17,036 353 

1851 .. .. 27,724,056 1850 .. .. 23.1<J1,876 

1861 .. ., 29,321,288 I860 .. .. 31,443,321 

1871 .. .. 31,845,379 1870 .. .. 38,558!371 

1881 .. ,. 35,241,482 1880 .. .. 50,155,783 

1891 .. .. 38,104,975 1890 .. .. 62,947,714 

1901 . . . . 41,976,827 1900 . , . . 75’994’575 

1911 .. .. 45,216,665 1910 .. .. 91,972,266 

In 1S20-1S21 the population of the United Kingdom 
was a little more than twice as lai’ge as that of the United 
States. I'n 18(1(1-1861 the population of the two 
Countries was approximately equal. In 1910-1911 the 
United States had more than twice as many inhabitants 
as the United* Kingdom. In less than a century, the 
relative importance of the two countries has been com¬ 
pletely. reversed While between 1821 and 1911 the 
population of the United Kingdom has a little more than 
idoubled, that of the United States has growm more than 
tenfplii.. During the Iasi, decennial intercensus period 
the population of the United Kingdom has increa.sed by 
.3,240,000, while that* of the United States dias grown by 
tip less than 15,978,000, 
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The population of the United States is increasing very 
fast (hiougli natui-al increase and througii immigration, 
hut (lie actual jierceniual increase has gradually, though 
somewhat ii'regularly, declined If we wish to gauge the 
future development of (he population of the United States, 
it is safest to assume that the rate of inci'caso w'ill continue 
slackening in tlic same somewhat eiaalic mannei- in which 
it has slackened hifhejio. A table of the pi'obable future 
increase of the American j)opulation based on this prin¬ 
ciple has been com])iled by Mi- Henry Gannett, of the 
United States Geological Survey. It shows the following 
result ■ 


Year. 

* 

Populalion 
of the 

U niled 

Incieasc 
Ih’Iwccv 
Decntn lal 
Periods. 

Yeor. 

Popnlalwo 
of the 
Vinlcd 
Siates. 

/ ncrcasc 
hehveen 
Decennial 
Periods. 

179<l 

3.920.214 

Per ('eat. 

1951) 

150.000,000 

J*e) Pent. 
12 

1K(M) 

5,308,483 

35 

I960 

167.000,000 

10 

1810 

7,239,881 

36 

197(1 

184,000,000 

10 

1820 

9,038,453 

33 

1980 

202.000,000 

10 

1830 

12,806.020 

22 

1990 

225,000,000 

11 

1840 

17,069,453 

33 

2000 

249,000,000 

11 

1850 

23,191,876 

36 

2010 

274,000,000 

10 

1860 

31,443.321 ’ 

36 

2020 

299,000.000 

9 

1870 

38,558.371 

23 

2030 

325,000.000 

9 

1880 

50,155,783: 

30 

2040 

350,(»00,000 

8 

1890 

62,947,714 

25 

2050 ' 

375,000,000 

7 

1900 

75,994,676 

21 

2060 : 

400,000,000 

7 

1910 

91,972,266 

21 

2070 i 

425,000,000 

6 

1920 

104,000,000 

16 

2080 i 

450,000,000 

6 

1930 

119,000,000 

14 

2090 , 

475,000,000 

5 

1940 

134,000,000 

13 

2100 

500.000,000 

‘ 5 


The table given in the foregoing contains an extremely 
cautious statement o-f the probable future increase of th^ 
American population. Between 1900 and 1910 the popu< 
lation of the United States increased by 21 per cenit 
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Assuming tliat in the course of the next five decades that 
increase declines to 10, 14, 13, 12, 10 jiei cent., that it 
remains a])])roximate]y stationary during the six ensuing 
decades, and tliat the inciease of jiopulation I'apidly 
sinks flui'iug the nine following decades fi'om 10 ])cr cent, 
to only 5 ]H'r cent [icr decade, we find that the pojmlation 
of th(“ United States will come to 249.00(1,000 in the year 
2000, and to 500,000,000 in the year 2100 Mr. Gannett’s 
forecast, is so cautiou.s and conservative that, it may vei’V 
possibly he exceeded, for if the United States should 
become merely as densely ])eo])led as Euro]ican Russia 
is at ]>i'esent, they would have I'oom for 200,000,000 
people; if they should bt^iome as densely peopled as S])ain, 
they should have room for 300,000,00(1, and if they should 
become as densely ])eo])led as Germany or Italy, they 
should have room for 1,000.000,000 jieople. The United 
States are alssurdly thinly peojiled California’s climate 
resembles that of Italy, and it is 50 per cent, larger 
than is Italy, However, while Itidy has a population 
of 34,687,00(1, California has only 2,377,549 iidiabitants. 
Texas is 30 per cent, laigcr than the German Empire. 
Howev'er, while the Gei'inan Empire had in 1910 64,925,993 
subjects, Texas had in 1911 only 3,896,542 inhabitants. 

I’liere is evidently no inherent improbability in the as- 
sum]it4on that the United States will have 250,000,000 
inhabitants at a time when children now born have arrived 
at a ripe old a,ge; that in the year 2000 the United States 
will have as many inhabitants as the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Spain 
combined, and that by the year 2100 they will have a 
consicjerably larger population than the Chinese Empire. 
The, fluited States have enough room for 500,000,000, 
and probably for 1,000,000,00^ noople. It is therefore 
conceivably that the American people may obtain the 
leadership of the Anglo-Saxon race and the rule of the 
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world. Carthage, a Phoenician colony, in course of time 
far outKtri])ped tlie molliorland and became the protec¬ 
tress of the Phoenician colonies throughout the world. 
Similarly, the United States may become the protectress 
of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the world in sutcession 
to Great Britain. The time may come when New York 
will hold the place of London, when Washington wilPbe 
the capital of all the Anglo-Saxon States and of the w'orld. 
A hundred or two hundred years lienee the American 
people may talk with the same feelings of amused wonder 
of the littJe militarjr States of Westei’ii Eui'ojie of the 
t W'entieth century with which men now speak of the tiny 
city States of Ancient Greece and of the not much larger 
Italian to\tn lepublics of the Middle Ages. 

W'hether the United States will become a State of 
5(10,000,(1(10 or of a 1,000,(100,000 white people depends, 
of course, not only on the size of the American territory, 
which is ample, but also on its natural resources. The 
marvellous growth of the American Eepublic is largely 
due to immigration. The United States will continue 
to attract the emigrants from overcrowded Europe only 
if these can earn a good living. If the natural I'esources 
of the United‘States should prove insufficiently attractive, 
or if they should jirematurely become exhausted by 
ruthless and wasteful exploitation, European emigrants 
will go to Canada, South Brazil, Argentina, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and elsewhere, and the 
Great Republic will not dominate the world by weight of 
numbers and by its supremacy' in wealth and power. 

The natural resources of the United States are enor-’ 
mous, and their vastness has been the principal attraction 
to European emigrants. The United States are sjngu-i 
larly blessed with an, e;»ccellent, healthful, bracing, and' 
varied climate and an extremely fruitful soil. On botlj 
Oceans they have an abundance of excellent harboms.; 
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The country possesses most bomitiful mineral resources 
and colossal forests. It has enormous water-power 
which can be converted into electricity and which is 
^sufficient to drive all the machinery in the land, and its 
vast territory is opened and made easily accessible to 
man by a,unique chain of lakes and by a most wonderful 
system of rivers and streams. No less than 148 streams, 
with a total navigable length of 5,365 miles, w'end their 
way towards the Atlantic; J,606 miles of navigable 
waterwajrs open the United States tow'ards the Pacifie; 
315 miles of navigable I'ivers, and the vastest system of 
interconnected inland seas in the w'orkl, open the United 
St,ates towards Canada*! 5,212 miles of navigable rivers, 
exclusive of the Mississi])pi, are tributary ,0 the Gulf 
of Mexico; while the Mississippi system comprises no less 
than 13,912 miles of navigable w'aterw'ays. Altogether 
the United States had in 1910,26,410 miles of navigable 
rivers and streams. In the same year the United Kingdom 
had only 23,387 miles of railway. The length of the 
navigable waterways of the United States is approximately 
equal to the circumference of the globe. 

The United States have attracted, and will continue 
attracting, millions of emigrants from the’over-populated 
countries of the world—betw'een 1820 and 1910 the United 
States have received 29,784,222 alien passengers and im¬ 
migrants, and recently they received on an average about 
. 800,000 imntigrants per year—because the vast natural 
resources of the country yielded a good living to all comers. 
Among the nations of the world the United States are 
at present the largest producers of corn, wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, pigs, mules, fish, fruit, coal, iron, copper, zinc, 
lead, .petroleum, natural gas, timber, etc. Providence 
has blessed the United Stales with abundance. As the 

• f 

enormous ])rosperit>y and the rapid progress of the counti y 
are due to the vastness of its natural resources, it is 
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obvious Ibnl tbeii' exhaustion would bring about its 
decline. 

The greatness of (he productive jiower of the United 
States can best, be seen by eom]iarison. By far the 
gjeatest Bj’ilish industiy i.s the cotton trade. According 
to the British Bensiis of Production, the yearly output 
of the Biitish cotton trade came in 1907 to £1 32,(Mi0,t)(A); 
while the outjmt of the .second hugest industi'y, the 
coal ti'ade, was officially valued at £110.bSt.OOO The 
Ihiited States coi'n (maize) ci'op—coi-n is mostly' used for 
stock feeding—is as a rule worth at least £;!()(»,(ibb,0(K) 
per y'ear; the jnoduetion of animals y'ields, on an average, 
about £36b.00(t,00(i ])«■ ymai' to’the American farmers; 
the produ^ition of wheat- and oats is worth about 
£21(1,0(1(1,(KKI ])cr year; that of raw' cotton and cotton seetl 
about £ 160 , 0 ( 10,000 ])er year ; that of hay and forage 
about £1()0,000,000 per .year; milk, buttor and (beese 
are woi'th £150,000,000 ])ei' year; the juoduetion of coal 
is worth £200,00(»,0(I(» per year; that of petroleum, 
£.50,00(t,(t00 per yeaj-, etc. 

The possession of i-aw malei'ials enables a nation to 
control industry The United Stales, ju-oducing the 
bulk of the world’s cotton, can, for instance, slnmld they 
choose to, dominate the cotton trade of the world. The 
extreme profitability of the possession df ibw materials 
may be illustrated by a single example. The production 
of the American foiests is valued at £4b,(tb0,000 per 
year, of which about £35,000,(1(10 repi'esent the value of 
timber. The timber i.s turned partly into manufactared 
articles and partly into paper. The manufactured 
articles made of wood are worth £150,000,000 per,year, 
and the paper is worth £5O,(K)0,(iO0 per year; wh’-lc.tho 
production of the printyig and jmblishing trade enhances 
the value of ])a.rt of the j),a])er produfced to £15((,()00,000 
per year. 
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While the rural industries of the United States yield, 
according to the American (Vnisus, £1,7(H»,no().(KiO jier 
annum, the jiroduetion of liritisli agricidture in all its 
branches came- in 190<1 only to £:2in.o0(i,(tn(i, aceoi-ding to 
the llfiitish Oensus of I’roduetion 'I'he value of the 
Am(aiean maize eroji alone i^ r)0 ])ei emd lajgei' than the 
vitlue of the entiie a.giieidt\ual ])roduetion o1 the United 
Kingdom 

Although (lie jiroduetion of iVnieriean agriculture is 
enormous, it has, as regai ds monetary value, been rajiidly 
overtaken by tlie manufai l iii-nig industi ies, foi- these 
have jirogiessed much fastei While the jiioduction of 
American agriculture \'as, according to (he (V-nsus of 
191(1, worth £ 1 , 700 ,( 10 ( 1 ,( 10 ( 1 , that of (he manufacturing 
indnsti’ies was then worth £4,135,000,000 There can 
be no doubt that the economic balance in the United 
States has been sei'iously disturbed; that agriculture 
has not kejit jiace with the industiial advance of the 
counti-y. The United States have, Jiossibly, not dcvelojied 
their agriculture as much as they might have done. 
Thus they have become a jiredominantly industrial 
State, and they have been, and a)'e still to some extent, 
neglecting and destroying those natural resources which 
form (he basis of their jirosjKU'ity. 

During iiianj' decades the natural resources of the 
United States were far in excess of the needs of the peojile. 
The immigrants from Engk.nd found that in the United 
States wages in gcner’al were from two to three times as 
high'^is in Gieat Ih'itain, and that the cost of the neces¬ 
sities of life—but not of the luxuries—was low'er. But 
during the last two decades the inhabitants of the United 
Stat'ii-Khave diawn lavishly' and extravagantly upon 
the resources of Nature. In piwsi'iit of wealth they have 
crowded into the towns. They have recklessly rvasted 
certain ^natmal resomces; and as agricultural develop- 
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meiit lias not kejit jiaci' with inilusli'ial expansion, life 
ni the United States is no longer as easy and as cheap as 
it used to he The following table shows at a glance the 
relative jirogress of agriculture and of the manufacturing 
industries in the United States: 


PnoDUCTION OF— 


1 still 

1870 

1880 

1800 

1000 

1910 

1912 


Ml,cal. 


17;!. 104.924 
2.'!5.884,700 
4!l8,549,8(iS 
399.2(12.000 
422,229.505 
035,121.000 
730,207.000 


('orn. 


838.792.740 

1.094.255,000 

1.717,4:14,543 

1.489,970,0(M 

2.105,102.510 

2,886.200,000 

3,124.740,000 


CoHou. 


3,849.409 

4.:!52.317 

0.()05.750 

8,052,597 

10,245.602 

11,905,962 

14,070,430 




25.016.019 

25,484,100 

33.258,000 

52,801.907 

43,902,414 

09,080,000 

57,959.000 


Year. 

Coal. 

{Lonq Tone). 

Pig Iron. 

(Lonq Tons) 

f 

1 

1 Cop2>er. 

(Lonq Tons). \ 

I860 

13,044,680 

821,223 

7,200 

1870 

29,496.054 

1,605,179 

12,600 i 

1880 

08.822,830 

3,835,191 

27.000 i 

1890 

140,866,931 

9,202,703 

115,966 

1900 

240,789.310 

i:!.789.242 

270,588 

1910 

447.853,909 

27,303,567 

482,f?14^ j 

1912 

491,071,429 

29,727,137 

557,589' 


Pojmlation. 


31,443„321 

38,558,371 

50,155,783 

,02,947,714 

75,994,575 

91,972.266 

95,410,503 


Since 1860 tlie population of the United States has 
trebled, and agricultuial production has appatteiitly 
increased at approximately the same ratio, but mineral 
and mining production have- increased very much,faster. 
During the years under consideration the prodi»^n of 
coal and iron has inor^aiied nearly fortyfold and that of 
copjM'r nearly eightyfold. The.se ‘ marvellous figures: 
give some measure of America’s industrial progress/ 
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If we look a little more closely into the 'figures relating to 
agricultural production, we find that while the production 
of wheat, corn and cotton has increased from three to 
fourfold, the number of cattle has only a little more than 
doubled, and has therefore increased far more slowly than 
has the pcipulation. Between IttOT and 1912 the number 
o^ cattle has declined from 72,533,900 to 57,959,000. 
This ex])lains the relative scarcity and expensiveness of 
meat in the United States and in the world, for America 
is a most important factor in the world's meat-supply, 
and show's that llie recent scarcity and dearness of meat 
has not bei'ii caused b}’ t he American Beef Trusts, as has 
often been asserted. ’ 

The United States, which formerly were'principally 
an agricultural country, have become in the course of a 
few decades by far the largest manufacturing country 
in, the world.. Not so long ago.the productiveness of the 
farms and of the factories was about equally great in the 
United States, but now the factories predominate to 
a very marked extent. According to the Census of 1910 
the ])roduction of the United States manufacturing 
industries was valued at $20,672,051,870, while the 
production of the farms came oidy to $8,498,311,413. 
Cobden prophesied: “Great Britain is, and always will 
remain, the 'workshop of the world.” Now the United 
States are the w'orld’s greatest workshop. It is worth 
noting that fhe manufacturing output of the American 
industries, measured by value, is at least three times as 
great, as is tjie manufacturing output of the British 
industries. ^ 

Until lately the United States were by far the greatest 
expoji^s of wheat, meat, dairy produce, etc., in the 
world, but now their surplus of,f(^od is rapidly shrinking. 
How rapidly it is diminishing will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures: 
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t^MTKi) Status 

Kxi’oins or— 


Veor. 

All 

.1 nivials of All 

All jM'dl and 

j •sodA. 

Kinds. 

Pa/n/ I'roduce. 



Jhds. 

]),>U 

1902 . . 

; 2i:!,;!ll2.(l(;i 

44 S71 .<)S4 

19!l.8(ll,:!78 

. 

221.1)91.922 

34.7S1.I92 

I79,k:!9,714 

I1H»4 .. 

I49,:!y9,iu(i 

47.977.S77 

l7ti.C27.5S(i 

1‘Mir. 

1 |H.1^54,247 

4(),72S,7S 1 

M;9.99S.873 

IlMKi .. 

' lS7.-ir>7,S4t 

49.139.7()S 

2lo.K90.O()r) 

IIMIT . 

184,!i:!S.U4:i 

41.2<>3.9^<l 

202.392.708 

lOos . 

215 5S4,:i45 

34.10l.2S9 

I92.S02.70S 

.. 

inu. 1(0.924 

22.(;45,4:is 

l«(i, 52 1.949 

1910 

1 : 1 : 1 .579.Ul 1 

17.447.737 

i:iu.(i:i2.7H3 

1911 .. 

124.912.. 7:17 

19,04S.G73 

! I9.;is9.7:i7 

1912 .. 

122.979.717 

17.447.9S7 

17(;.200.87(5 


Tlif foi'i'goiug figures sliovv ii steady and coiitimious 
decline in liie exjiorts of foodslufl's jl measjred by value. 
As pricc-s had considerably risen between 1!H)2 and 1912, 
(he, decline would be still greater if measured by weight. 
The exports of live cattle, beef and butler have diminished 
in the most remaikable way. Del ween 1902 and 1912 
(he ex])or(s ol cattle have shrunk from $29,902,212 
to $8,870-07o,'those of beef have sln'unk from $29,045,056 
to $1,596,319, and those of butter have declmed from 
$16,002,169 to $6,092,235. The Uniteef States have no. 
longer a huge regular surplus of cattle, beef and butter, 
and before long they may not prodiiee sufficient meat for 
their domestic requirements. The United States Beef 
Ti'ust has for a long time been supplying the British market 
with Argentine and Australian meat, a,nd has been 
shipping Argentine and Australian meat to the United 
States as well. Notwithstanding their enormciKS«.area 
and relatively small jj,opulation, the United States are 
in danger of becoming dependent upon foreign nations, 
not only for part of their meat and dairy produce, of wliich ' 
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already a considerable and growing qiiantity is being 
imported, but foi' their vegetables, fniit and bread-corn 
as well. Tliat is surely alarming when one bears in mind 
that the vast a,nd fruitful teiritory of the United States 
should suffice to sujijily all the food required by 
500.000,000 ]ieo])le. 

•American statesmen have observed the course of events 
with serious misgivings. They recognise that agriculture 
is not sufficiently productive in the United States, partly 
because the Amerii^an people tioide to the towns, aiul 
partly^ because the American farmers liave exhausted 
part of the soil by a somewhat reckless exjiloitation. 
With similar recklcssiie,ss the owners of the forests and 
of th(' mines have not only exploite d, but,, devastnti'd 
the natuial resources within their reach, to the irreme¬ 
diable harm of the nation. Such develojiments are apt, 
to take place^in new countries, as may be seen by similar 
devi'lopments in the British Dominions. 

'rhe ])eople of the United States have been grumbling 
at the ever-inci'casing cost of living. That increase, 
though often attributed to the TarifI' and the drusts, is 
no doubt principally due to the waste and the insufficient 
development of the country’s natural resou'’ccs. Patriotic 
and far-seeing Americans have begun to understand that 
the future grefi-tness of their country depends on the 
preservation of its natural resources; that the time is 
past when the natural resources of the country could 
safely be left to unchecked and uncontrolled individuals. 
The^y^merican peoph^ have become aware of the fact that 
they must stop the reckless waste of their greatest national 
assets. The5f have begun to recognise that the preserva¬ 
tion df their gigantic natural resources is perhaps the most 
important problem of the Republic; that the preservation 
of the natural resources is a naf idnal question w'hich calls 
for the co-operation of all citizens, regardless of party. 
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Thus the great movement for conserving and wisely 
cxjiloiting Amcncui's luil m ill resonii^es has arisen, 

'I'lie coii.sei'vatioii inovenienl m the United States 
was created hy scientific men. The first, impetus was 
given to the movement by the rapid reductbui of 
tile American forests whic.li bega-n to alarm far-sighted 
men. Jn the early sevimties of the last ceiilui'y it, was 
recognised that the Ainei'icau forests would rapidly be 
destroyed unless theii' wa,steful e.vjdoitation was disi’on- 
tinued. The American Association foj' the Advancement 
of Science presented, in 1873, a memorial for t he protection 
of forests by the State. Othei- memorials followed, and 
a movement was set, on foot wliieb rc'sulled in the creation 
of a Korestvy Bureau in the Dejiartnient of Agriculture, 
and in huvs which led to th(- creation of ttu' first national 
foi'esf, reserve in J8!ll. 

President Roosevelt look a, gieut interest in the con- 

• ^ ' 

sei'vation movement. He made numerous sjieeches <in 
the subject, and on .binuary 22, litOd, he sent out a most 
memorable message on t he jiolicy of conserving the nat ional 
resources, w'hich the iiisloi ian of the futui'e may possibly 
place side by side with the Declaration of Jndejiendence. 
While the Deciaratiou of Independence solemnly affirms 
“ the unalienable right of men to life, liberty' and t he 
pursuit of happiness,” the Conservation Ab;ssage affirms 
in equally solemn and impressive words the right of all 
Americans, born and yet unborn, to the *iindiminish(‘d 
possession of (heir great tiational heritage. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt stated: ,,, 

. . . The conservation of our resources is the fundanu'n- 
tal question before this nation, and our first and greatest 
task is to set our house in oi’der and to begin to livs^thin 
our means. 

The first of aJI considerations is t)io permanent welfare 
of our people, and true moral welfare, the highest form 
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of welfare, cannot permanently exist, save on a firm and 
lasting foundation of material well-being. 

It is high time to realise t hat our responsibility to t he 
coming millions is like that f)f parents to their children, 

_ and that in wasting our resouiccs wc are wronging our 
descendants. 

There are differences of opinion as to many public 
questions, ‘but t he American people stand nearly as a 
unit foi- waterway development and for forest protection. 

The greatest questions before us arc not partisan 
questions, but questions upon which mt-n of all ])arties 
and all shades of opinion may be united foi- the common 
good. 

The function of our (Government is to ensure to all its 
citizens, now and hereafter, their rights to life, libei'ty 
and the j)ursuit of happiness. If we of this generation 
destroy the resources from which our children would otlier- 
wisc derive their livelihood, wa* reduce the capacity of 
our land to support, a poj)ulation, and so eithc)- degrade 
the standard <ff living or deprive the coming generations 
of their right fo life on t his Uont inent-, 

'Phe right of every man to live his own life, provide for 
his family, and endeavour, according to his ability, to 
secure for himself and foi' them a fair share of the good 
things of existence, should be subject to one limitation 
and to no other. The freedom of the individual should 
be limited only by the, present and future rights, interests 
and needs c)f the other individuals who ‘make up the 
community. We should do all in our power to develop 
and to protect nndividual liberty, individual initiative, 
but subject, always to the need of preserving and promot¬ 
ing the gene/al good. When necessary, the private 
right must yield, under duo process of law and to a proper 
compensation, to the welfare of the commonwealth,^ 

Wb’are striving to hold in the public hands the remaining 
supply of unappropriated coal, for the proteo^foii and 
benefit of all Ihe people. , 

The' nation, its Government and its resources exist, 
first 01 all, for the American citizens. . . . 

With similar solemn impressiveness a. Conference of 
State Governors which -was held from May 13 to May 
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15. and which was attended by the Oovernors 

of the individxial States the entire Cabinet, the Justices 
of the Suprem(> Court, the membei’s of both Houses of 
Congress aiut by representatives of the great national 
organisations of the United States, placed on I’ecaird the 
following declaration 

We, the Covernors of the >Sfates and 'rerritones of tlic 
Ibiited Stales of America, in conference assembled, do 
hereliy declaie the eonvietion that the great pros])erity 
of our country rests upon the abundant I'esourccs of 
the land chosen by our tVirefathers for their bonus, and 
where they laid the foundations of this great nation. 

We look u])on these resourees as a heritage to be made 
use of in establishing and ])rom itiiig the comfort, ])r<)S- 
perity and hapjiiness of tlie American ]ieo])ie, but not 
to be wasted, deterioratcfl or nei-dlessly destroyed. 

We agree that our country's future is involved in this, 
that the griait natural resources supjily a material basis 
upon which our eivilisaJon must eontinr.e to depend, 
and ujton which the per])etuity of the nation itself rests. 

We agree in the ligiit of tlie facts brought to our know¬ 
ledge. and from iidoi'inat ion received from sources which 
we cannot doubt, that tills material basis is tliieatened 
witli exhaustion. Icven as eacli succeeding giuieration 
from the birth of the nation has jierformed its part in 
promoting tlie*]irogress and develoyimiml of the Republic, 
so do we in Ibis generation recognise it as a lii^a duty to 
perform our part, and this duty, in la;rg(} degree, lies 
ill the adoption of measures for the conservation of the 
natural wealtli of the country. . . . 

The conservation movement was thus impressively 
launched, and it was carried on not only by scientists 
and by the State Covernors and other officials, but 
was ciithusiasticallj’ endorsed by many bf the ablest 
business men in the United States. The late Mr. James 
J. Hill, for instance, one of the leading railway rnagnates 
in the United States, and flic leading railway man in the 
North-West, wrote in his book I]itjhv.ays of Piogrefia, 
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published in 19ln, wliich was vcjy largely dcvefed (o tlie 
policy of (anisei'Miig Ameiica's natural resotnces, as 
follows: 

The highest concejdion of a nation is tliat of a ti'ustee 
for poslejity. d’lie savage is eontriif with wresting from 
Nature the*sini]ile necessaries of life. But the modern 
idea of duty is conservation of the old and modelling 
of the new in order that posterity may have a faiier 
tlwellnig-place, and thus transmit the onward impulse. 
The ideal of tile prudent., loving, careful liead of cvm'y 
family is the triu' ideal for a nation of rational men. 

These words lorm the .opening sentences of Mr. Hill's 
remarkable book. 

Upon ,\lr. Roosevelt's recommendation, a ,)omt ('on- 
.servalionUonfereiice was held at Washington in December, 
1908. It was attended by a large number of political 
leaders, dek'gates and the most eminent exjKTts from all 
parts of the United States, and it issued a valuable 
Report ill three volumes, which, in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words, contains “the fu'st inventory of its natural re¬ 
sources ever made by any nation.'’ From that Report 
we learn how the natural resomces of the United States 
have b(‘en, wasted in the past, and how they may be 
preserved and inci'eased in the future. In its recommen¬ 
dations the formation of permanent Conservation Com¬ 
missions in all, the individual States was advocated, 
“ to the end that each Commonwealth may be aided and 
guided in making the best use of those abundant resources 
with which it has been blessed,” and nation-wide co-opera¬ 
tion of all conservation agencies of the Union was demand¬ 
ed. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. It is 
.worth iioilng that the Canadian Covernment has taken 
the greatest mteri'st .in the conservation ijiovement in 
the United liiates, and that the Dominion has created a 

26 
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national CoiiHcivatioii Conimihsion and jnovincial Con¬ 
servation Commissions ot its own. 

Hitherto the American iarmers have only loo frequently 
“ iniiud for wheat,” They have sown wheat year after 
year without endeavouring to inamlain the futility of 
the ground by manuring, rotation, etc. Cotton has 
often been grown in the same shojt-sighted and wasteful 
manner. Although great agricultural imju'ovinients have 
taken place through the activity of the excellent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Diqiartraents of 
Agriculture of the individual Slates, in consequence of 
reckless farming the produce of the crops has gradually 
diminisljcd in quantity and 'deteriorated in quality in 
some of the older States, and when Die soil at last refused 
to yield the farmers have abandoned Die ruined land to 
weeds and have commenced a similar process of agricul¬ 
ture, or, rather, of devastation, elsewhere. Thousands 
of abandoned farms may b(‘ found in all parts of the 
United States, and especially in the East. From the last' 
four Decennial Censuses of the United States 1 have 
extracted the following signilicanf figures: 


Aei!i,.o;i; (ii' iMiT.iivnn Jj.cnu in Farms. 


SlaUs. 

ISSU 

18<)0. 

( 

1000. 

1910. 


A crefi. 

, i 

AcrcH. 

Acres. 

Maine .. 

:j,4S-l,!)ll,S 

,3,044 666 

2,386.889 ' 

2,360,667 

New llaiiipshiie 

2,:)(W,112 

1,727,387 

l,076.S7y 

929,185 

Vermont 

3,280,461 

2,6,')f),943 

2,126,624 

1,633,966 

Masaaclmselt.s .. 

- 2,128,311 

1,6,'')7,U24 

1.292,132 

1,164,601 

Rhode Island .. 

298,486 

274,491 

187,354 ' 

178,344' 

Counocticul 

1 1,642,188 

1,379,419 

1,064,525 1 

988,262 

Total 

|l3,148,466 

10,738,93(1 

j 8,.34,403 j 

7,25,4,904 


In the six States enumerated the farming acreage has, 
in the course of thirty years, been reduced by 5,000,000 
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acres, or by almost 40 per cent. A similar rcduclion in 
the a(^reag(' of farms lias taken jilace in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Ohio, Jowa, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and California. 

Owing to the freeprent disregard of rotation and the 
negleef of, manuring, the American soil yields eompara- 
twcly little. xVccording to the Pejiort of the Conservation 
Committee. Amei'ican and l'hiro})ean yields of wiieat 
compare as follows — 


United Kingdom 


.. ;!2-3 

Ueim.iiiy .. 


. . 2«-ii 

Ujiuifu 


.. ID’S 

Aiisifi.i 


17-S 

Uuiii.,Giry .. 


.. 17-r, 

Unitud St hIgs 


.. i:!-s 


The virgin i*oil of the United States yields per acre only 
between one-half and one-third as much as is yielded by 
the inferior, but carefully cultivated, soil of Oreat P)ritain 
and (Jermany. It is obvious that the most careful and 
the mo.st thrifty cultivation—which, of course, is difficult 
in a country' where distances are great, land is abundant, 
and labour dear—would make uuneocssary t.he abandon¬ 
ment of Amei'ican farms, and would at the same time 
double and tiebie the productivity of the soil. 

It is a well-known fact that waterless deserts reclaimed 


by irrigation 'and swamp lands reclaimed by drainage 
possess the greatest fertility. The United States have 
already more than 13,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 
The most projihe agricultural and fruit-growing districts 
in California and Utah were once waterless deserts. 
Accordp^ to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, the Great Republic conlayrs 74,541,700 acres of 
swamp lands and 44,375,300 acres of irNgable land in 
the arid region, or, together, 118,916,000 acres which 
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await n'daraalion. W(' (san safely estimate that at 
least 70,0(1(1,(KM) aeces of swamps and arid land can pro¬ 
fitably be converted inlo farms, meadows, and orchards. 
As the total area of the United Kingdom is 77,721,256 
acres, an area as large as the United Kingdom enn ap¬ 
parently be reclaimed at comparatively trilling cost. 
Ill 190!t the United States had 44,202,502 acres under 
wheat and 32,043,838 acres under cotton. The United 
Stat(‘s can, by reclamation alone, double their wheat- and 
cotton area, and they can double the output jier acre by a 
more intensive cultivation. The Rejiort of the (.'onser- 
vation Commission stated: 

The are!» of land cultivated may possibly be doubled. 
In addition to the land awaiting the plough, 75,000,000 
acres of sw'amp land can be reclaimed, 40,000,000 acres 
of desert land irrigated, and millions of acres of brush and 
wooded land cleared. , ,j 

Projier management will double our average yield per 
acre. The United (States can grow the farm products 
needed by a population more than three times as great as 
our country now contains. 

The harvests of the United States are greatly diminished 
by the ravages of vermin, which destroy at least 
£200,000,000 worth of food per year. The United States 
Boreau of Entomology estimated that the annual damage 
by noxious insects to growing crops, fruit-trees, and to grain 
in storage is no less than |65!),000,000, or £131,000,000, 
a sum equal in value to the entire yearly production of 
the greatest British industry, the cotton trader The 
average yearly loss of animal products from flies, ticks 
and other insects is officially estimated at |267,(100,000, 
or £53,400,000, a sum larger than that which before the 
War Germany spent Qvpry year on her enormous army. 
This sum does not include the enormous loss of human fife 
and the cost of disease due to house-flies, mosquitoes, 
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fleas and other gei-m-carrying insects, a loss mncli greater 
than that suffered by the live stock and its jM'oducts. 
The Biological Survey of the Dei»artraent of Agriculture 
estimated that tJic damages to live stock and crops liy 
wolves, rats, mice, and other mammals averages over 
$100,*>00,000, or £20,000,000 per year, a sum about as 
large as that which liefore the War was spent evei'v year 
on the German Navy. Tlie destructive activity of vermin, 
which in many jiarts of tlie United States is extraordinarily 
great, can no doubt b(‘ diminished by apjiropriate co¬ 
operative action. 

The forests of the United States have been ex]i]oited 
in the most imjirovident manner. Farmers usually 
begin operations by clearing tlie forest, by burning off 
the trees as if they were worthless; and as forest tires 
cannot always be controlled, they often destroy many 
miles of forest against their will. Mr. W. B. Greely, 
of the LJnitefl iStates Forest St-rvice. reported. ‘‘Of the 
total area of improved farms in 1907, not less than 65 
per cent., or 290,000,000 acres (an area four times as large 
as the. wliolo of the United Kingdom), havi^ been drawn 
from the original forests of the country.” Much timber 
has been wasted by fori'st fires caused l;y caridessness, 
and much has been destroyed by overtapping trees for 
tm'pcntine, by the clumsy cutting and removal of trees, 
etc., and the result is that only one-third of the timber 
cut has actually been used, while tw'o-thirds have been 
wasted. In forestry, as in agriculture, the United States 
have been drawing heavily on their capital. They have 
becn''*using far more than they have restored to Nature 
owing to pre^^cntablo waste, and the result of their wasto- 
fulnese is that wood and timber, which used to be cheap 
cftid pkstiful, have lately been scarce and dear. It is 
clear that by wise management the United States could 
greatly reduce the* destruction of timber, and greatly 
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increase its production to their great advantage. The 
Report of the Conservation Commission stated: 

. . . Since 1S7U forest fires have destroyed a yearly 
average of fifty lives and $5(),0U0.0l)(i worih of timber. 
Not less than ,'>0,0<)0.(»00 acres of forest is burneej over 
yearly. The young growth destroyed by fire is worth 
far moi'e than the merehantable timbir burned, 

One-fourth of the standing timber is lust in loggin'g. 
The boxing of long-leaf ])ine for tiupentnie has destroyed 
one-fifth of the* forests worked. The loss in the mill is 
from one-third to two-thiids of the tiinbei' sawed, Ihe 
loss of mill product in seasoning and fitting lor use is 
from one-seventh to one-fourth. 

Of each 1,000 feet which stood in the forest, an average 
of only 320 feet of Irrmber is used' 

We'take'frorn our forests each year', rrot coirriting the 
loss by fire, three artd a half tinres their yearly growth. 
We take 40 cubic feet per acr'e for' each 12 culric feet 
growrt; we take 200 feet jrer capita, while (itirmany 
u.sed 37 and Fr'ance 25 crvbie feet. 

We carr pr'ae.tieally sto]) forr'St fir'es at a cost r'carly 
of one-fifth the value of the mercharrtable timber bttrned. 

Under right marragenrerrt ortr for'csts will yield ov('r 
four times as much as now. 

Against an average yearly growth of 12 cubic feet per 
acre in the United States, the for'(‘sts in Germany, all 
of which ar'e rightly handled, yield each yr'ar 48 errbie feet 
per acre, aitd their most commorr trees do trot grow 
naturally as fast as ours. It is certain tjrat, the avt'r'age 
annual yield of forests in this count r'y can be made, 
through protection fr'om fire arrd through conservative 
logging, much lar'ger than that of the forests in Germany. 

Every owner of forest lands can stop fires and log 
conservatively with immediate profit, as well as„with 
permanent profit. 

Most other count I'ies have already learned that the 
forests which arc not cfuisiuved will be used up, and they 
are taking care of wdiat they have. We are among tli'c 
last to learn it. We c^p profit by that knowledge if we 
will. But if we will it means action, united, vigorous 
and prompt, by State and nation. 
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The warnings and rceommondafions of the Conserva¬ 
tion (,'oinnnUi'c havi' Ikii'iii' tinil. By snila.l)l(' legislation 
much of liie waste of tiiuhei- has heen stoj)pi'd. Boiest 
planting is taking place in many parts of the l^nion. 
and means of watch-towers with tele])honic or wireless 
connection forest lires are imw being raj)idly detected 
and promptly stop]X'd. 

'I’liere are in the Laiited States 25,4 Id miles of navigable 
waterways. Accoi'ding to the Re])ort of the Conserva¬ 
tion Committee the length of navigable wat('rway'S can 
be doubled by n'gulating lh(‘ streams. In the United 
States 1iansi)ort by I'iver costs only about one-third 
as much as trans])ort by railway. Yel, except in a few 
inst^inces, the great rivers are devoid of trallie. Even (he 
Mississi])])i. the great(‘sl eomnM'i'cial waterway in the 
\^rld, is scarcely used for trausjjortation. The waatcr- 
way's of tlu- Unil<‘d Slates hav'e remained imictically 
unutilised, jiartlv owing to the lack of plantnl land and 
river regulalion, ])artly owing to the hostility of the rail¬ 
ways, which. lik(^ the British railways, have endeavoured 
to monopolise the carrying trade. The American rivers 
are a great natairal resource which at present is largely 
wasted. • 

til cous'^'quence of the destruction of necessary forests 
and of the absence of river regulation, a large part of the 
most fruitful soil of the United States is washed into the 
streams and oij,rried by them into the ocean. The Con¬ 
servation Commission Report stated ■ 

Tho- direct yearly damage of floods since 1900 has 
increased steadily from $45,000,009 to over $23S,(iO(i.O(i(i. 
The indirect Toss through deiireciation of^ propei'ty is 
great, while a large loss arises in imjieded tiaffic through 
nftvigaticm and terminal translers. 

The freshets are attended by,,d''stiuctive soil erosion. 
The soil matter anfmally carried into loKier rivers and 
harbours, or into the sea, is computed at 783,00(1.(did 
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tons. Soil wash reduces by 10 or 20 per cent, the pro¬ 
ductivity of upland farms, and increases channel-cutting 
and bar-building in the rivers. 

Hitherto rivt'r regulation and correction has often 
been effected rather for part 3 '-political tlian for nntional 
and economic purposes. Hundreds of millions have been 
wasted on purely political I'iver jobs. 

The owners of mines, petroleum, natural gas and other 
minerals, also have, to a large extent, followed the jadicy 
of economic vandalism to the harm of posterity, but 
they will not much longer b(' allowed to waste and destroy 
I'esources which will be necessary to future generations, 
State and national legislation isi insisting upon the pro¬ 
vident ex])l'oitation of the natural wealth. 

The Amcri(!a,ns are apt to trc'at their game and fish 
as they treat their agricultui-al soil and their forests. 
The 3 ' have an indination not to utilise then' enormous 
re.sources of game and fish, but to exhaust them com])letely. 
In this dii'cction also the policy of conservation has proved 
highly beneficial. 

The majoi'itv of American houses arc built of wood, 
and their roofs are mark- oi wooden “ shingles.” Fires are 
frequent in the United Sta.tes, for the peojile are naturally 
careless and insurance is general. 'I'lie Re]>o 9 't of the 
Conservation Committee stated ■ • r 

A notable fact in tlu' analysis of fire lotoses is that 27 
per cent, weie caused through the fire extending Ix'yond 
the building in wliich it oi'iginated. The extension of 
fires results from the use of inflammable materi'vl in 
construction. It is even more notable that only 
$ 68 , 000,000 of the loss was on brick, cctncretc, stone 
and other slow-burning construction, while (wer double 
that amount, or about $148,000,000, was on 'woodeif- 
framc buildings. In ,thc last thirty-three years the 
total fire waste amounted in value ohjjroperty destroyed 
to over $4,600,000,000. 
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According to the United States Insurance Year-Book, 
the fire losses come on an average to $200,000,000, or to 
£40,000,000, per year. The United States waste every 
year on preventable fires as much as, before the War, 
Great .Britain spent on her Navy, and during the last 
thirty-five ^yt-ars she has lost by preventable fires pro- 
pe’’ly vabu'd at £900,000,000. Here also improvement 
is gradually being brought about by the teachings of the 
Conservation Commissions, which have powerfully in¬ 
fluenced public opinion. 

In the past the American peo]>le have- exploited their 
natural resources without a thought for the morrow. 
They believed that tlcir natural resources were not 
merely the largc.-st in the w'orld, but^ that they were 
practically inexhaustible, llow'ever, they hav(^ bc'come 
painfully aware, through a rise in the price of American 
food, and of yie raw materials of their own production, 
that their great nat ural resources are rapidly diminishing. 
Hence they have, with their (uistomary energy, created 
a movement for husbanding and develo])ing their natural 
resources, and for restraining the individuals in possession 
from destroying for their jtersonal profit resouj’ces which 
should be a common heritage for all timf. Americans 
arc, above all, practical men possessed of an open mind. 
Without inquiring too closely whether tlieir action is 
individualistic c>r socialistic, whether it meets with the 
approval or disapproval of political philosophers, political 
economists, and other doctrinaires who do not matter, 
they have unceremoniously thrown overboard their old 
policy of laissez faire in these matters, and have intro¬ 
duced the German policy of economic supervision and con- 
ti^ol by the State, and the policy of State management 
and State ownership. In future the United States will 
look rather after the benefit of th(' peopic as a whole, 
and especially after the welfare of the “ home-makers,” 
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in the name of patriotism, than after the advantage of 
?nterprisiiig ca])italis(s and speeidators in the name of 
Jconomic orthodoxy and of unrestlaiticd individualism, 
which often is merely a misnomer for unrestrained 
mammonism, Tiie Conservation Commission has formu¬ 
lated its land jtolicy as follows: 

Good business sense demands that a definite land 
policy be formulated. The National Conservation Com¬ 
mission believes that the following will serve as a basis 
therefor: 

1. Every part of the public lands should be devoted 
to the use which will best subserve the interests of the 
whole ])eople. 

2. The classification of all public lands is necessary 
for their administration in the interests of the peojile. 

3. The timber, the minerals, and the surface of the 
public lands should be disposed of sejiarately. 

4. Public lands more valuable for conserving w'ater- 
supply, timber and natural beautii's or wonders than for 
agriculture should be held for the use of the people from 
all except mineral entry. 

5. Title to the surface of the remaining non-mineral 
public lands should be granted only to actual home¬ 
makers. 

6. Pending the transfer of title to the remaining public 

lands, they should be administered by the Government, 
and their use should be allowed in a way to prevent, or 
control, waste and monopoly. ' 

The Conservation movement in the United States 
should bo of the greatest interest and of the greatest value 
to the British nation. It should furnish it witlj an 
invaluable precedent. The British people have in their 
Dominions an<i Colonics by far the greatest'estate in the 
world. The natural resources of the British Empire 
are infinitely greater than those of the Unitea States. 
National power is basecl upon nationel wealth. Produc¬ 
tion, wealth, population, economic policy, will decide 
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whether the United States or the British Empire will 
become the leading Anglo-Saxon Power. In the name 
of non-interference, individualism and faiie, Great 

Britain, and the othcj- British Stales as well, liaA'c wasted 
a larg(^ part of their natural resources. The British 
people have allowed the forests of ih(' United Kingdom 
an^ part of its agriculture to be destroyed, to the harm 
of the many and the profit of tlie few. The rural indus¬ 
tries of England might prodiKio thice times as much 
food as they do juoduee. The erosion of the coasts 
of the British Isles continues nnehecked, swamps are not 
drained, wastes are not reattorested. the canal system 
is not recreated, and coal is exploited without a thought of 
the, flit lire, alt hough the time will com(‘ when Grr at Bi itain 
will be as [)oor in coal as she now is in timber. Great 
Britain is destroying her natural resources, although 
thej'c, will come a dav' of reckoning. 

The futur<‘ of the ITnited St.Ues and of the British 
Empire de])ends upon the wise utilisation and the preser¬ 
vation of the natural resources. The future of the Anglo- 
Saxon race dc|iends to a large extent upon its economic 
policy in the widest sense of the word. An inventory 
of the resources of the British Emjiire and, an Imperial 
Couservatyur movement is required. The conservation 
of the ImpiM'ial natural resources is well worthy a special 
Imperial Gonterence. The undiminished possession of 
the vast naturi^l resources of the British Empire must be 
safeguarded to future generations of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 



CHAPTER XVJ 

THE ECn\(»Mir PdSn'lON AM) ErTl'KE ol' KVSSrA 

Tjie future (Icvelojimciil’ of Fuussia and of Russo (Reiman 
relations is a inaltei' of supj'eine im]) 0 )'tance 1o (lie nations 
of Ruroi)e and of the woidd 

Modern (teiTiiau}'. Piaisso-Geiniany. was. ii;.;iill' .on- 
sidei'efl. Ti^»t a Central Eui'Oi)ean, liul an East Caiojiean 
Power ft-was reai'ed on Slavonic sod audit eieatncss 
was based ra-ther on Slavonic than on Gcrnian strength, 
ftui'ing historic times tlic Germans oceupivd tlie lenitory 
between the Rhine and the Elbe East of the Elbe dwelled 
the Slavs. At an early date the Germans began to expand 
eastward Adventurous leaders crossed the boixlii, and 
created scttleimmts and colonies among llte bealfu ii Slavs 
east of the Elbe Prussia ])ro|)er lies east of that great 
river in the old Slavonic spheie Rrandenbuig. Silesia, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, and East Pi'ussia. WMicIi form 
the nucleus of tlii! kingdom of Prussia, vyeie originally 
purely Slavonic lands. 

The Suabian family of the Holicnzollerns lailed with the 
help of a feudal nobility, whiidi had migrated from Ger¬ 
many proper, over masses of people which, apart.^ from 
German immigrants, were non-Gei’inans, were aliens in 
race and in speech, were Slavs The Prussian Slavs were 
ruled with a hand of iron They were treated as ser|s, 
and were forced to fight against their brother-Slavs for the 
benefit of their Germain masters Prussian absolutism 
arose owing to the fact that the rulers of the country were 
400 
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able to treat the native inhabitants as a conquered and 
inferior l ace 

In course of time the Slavonic people ot Prussia proper 
became outwardly (Germanised However, they retained 
their Slavonic iiumility and submissiveness. Prussia owed 
its greatnes^ to the fact that its (Gei'inan rulers could, witli 
the* help of their Oerinan feudal retainers, who later on 
were lephiced by oilicials, organise, arm, and drill t he ser¬ 
vile and largely alien jiopiilation, wliich furnished the most 
excellent food for cannon. For centuries the Frussian 
.sword lias been wielded largely, and piuhaps chiefly, by 
Slavonic hands under the direction of (Gei iiian rulers anti 
officers. < 

Prusso-Uermany has i.ecn defeated, but the (Germans 
may wish to take up once more their career of conquest 
and ot cx})a.iision, whereby they have grown great in the 
past As they ^'annot easily expand towards the west and 
south, they may cndeavoui to exjiand towaids the east 
"They may endeavour to increase their jiower and wealth 
once moie witji the help of tlie Slavonic peoples and at the 
cost of the Slavs. 

The great distinguishing trait of the Northern and 
Eastern Slavs is their submissiveness While the South¬ 
ern and ('Western Slav.s, the Poles, the Serbians, and the 
Czechs, have i»i the past displayed a strong love of freedom 
and independence, and have fought with the utmost de¬ 
termination a^iinst foreign conquerors and foreign influ¬ 
ences, the Russian Slavs have readily submitted to alien 
rule., Patient submissiveness, an absolutely Oriental 
fatalism, and a dreamy, indolent passivity, are preached 
as virtues by* countless Russian poets, novelists, and 
ir\pralists. These qualities are perhaps the most striking 
.characteinstic of the Russian race The Russians lived 
under the yoke ot Hie Normans, the Varagi, from ,S(i2 to 
1054, under their own Prince.s from 1054 to 1238, and under 
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the Mongol horror from li!4() to 1462 Since then they 
have (‘(jually patiently suhjiulted to the t_\iann\ of alien 
rulers—of the Ruriks and of the RomanolTs. of the Hol- 
stein-Gottorps and of the Bolsheviks Men of such pli¬ 
ability form ideal material in the hands of a race (f ambi¬ 
tious. energetic, and ruthless organisers and eoiupierors. 

Inlluential political thinkers and writers in Germany 
have advocated foi inaiiy years that Germany should 
divide Russia against herself, bring the vaiious portions 
under Gerniaii domination, and make, in eouise of time, 
the whole country a gigantic German jiiotectorate and 
colony. That idea dictated the stijiulations of the peace 
of Brest-Litovsk, whereby tint iK'AV'ly created Russian 
border JStates in the west, v\itli a jiojiulatioii of more than 
60,00(1,(ItK), were given a sham independence under the 
German Government, were made German protectorates. 
The absorption of thes'' border Stales by a victorious 
Germany which had already begun would in course of time 
probably have been followed by that of the remaining* 
parts of Russia as well Exactly as in pri-vious centuries 
a Greater J’russia had been built up on a broad iSlavonic 
foundation, even so a Greater Germany might have been 
created which, in course of time, would have extended 
from the French frontier to \Tadivostok and to the Behring 
JStrait, and from the Arctic Circle to tin bfiders oi India 
and China. Countless German publications which were 
issued during the War recommended the gradual absorp¬ 
tion of all Russm Compared with such an Empire, the 
projected Central European Federation, dominated by 
Germany and extending deeply into Asia Minor and Africa, 
would have seemed an unimportant creation. 

In view of Prusso-Gtrmany's tradition of conquest ba^ed 
upon the exploitation of Slavonic man-power and Slavonic 
stolid submissiveness, and in view of the fact that the 
Russian ISlavs have readily and cheerfully submitted to 
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alien rule in the past, it is worth while considering in some 
detail the possibility and consequence.^ of Russia drawing, 
or being drawn, towards Germany, of Russia becoming a 
German preserve and a German possession, 

G(>i'many lost the War owing to military defeat and 
owing to the eifect of the blockade Slie lost the War 
4)wiiig to an insuiiicicncy of man power and an iiisuliieient 
supply of indispensable i aw materials and of food Russia 
can supply Germany with all the soldiers, food, and raw 
materials which her most ambitious soldiws may wish for 
in their wildest dreams The vastness of Rus.sia and of 
her resources and possibilities aie realised only by the 
few. The siz.e of the country may be gauged fiom the 
following llguies, which are taken Irom the Ri'ilish iStatis- 
tical Abstract for b’oreigii Countries; 


ToLiil Jlussi.tn Ikiiipnc iti 

191 I 

Stjiiaic JJdfT. 
7.vSIS9,459 

Eu.ro|K:.i,i) liUN.-ivt Giily in 

1914 

1,909,519 

(Jhiiia 


;t.92l.S97 

Brazil 


5.290,5(11 

United St. 


. . 2.975,vS9(t 

(xcrmau Biupiiu tii 1914 


208,77(» 


The Russian Empii c as it existed in 1 ttl f was by far the 
largest connected IStatc in t.he world. All Russia was forty 
times as large, and Emopean Ru.s.sia alone ten times as 
large, as thli Cfcrman Emjiirc According to other authori¬ 
ties, the British oliicial ligurt’s give an understatement of 
Russia’s area Baron A lleyking, the former Russian 
Consul-General in England, wrote in his book I'robh.ms 
Confronting Uussiii : 

Exteiidiag over half of the Conlnicnt of Europe and a 
third of Asia, Russia comprised before ihb War a continu¬ 
ous area of not less than 8.7ti0,000 square miles. 'This 
area stretched over 103 geogi^aphical degrees from west to 
east, and over 35 degrees from north to,south. Russia is 
arger than the United States, Canada, and India com- 
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bined; she is more than twice the size of the whole Conti¬ 
nent of Knro])e liei' ])opnlation of 1 S(i million inhabi¬ 
tants is equal to that of the whole of the American conti¬ 
nent (North and South) and Australia taken together, or 
that of the combined ]io])ulation of the I’nited Kingdom, 
France, .lajian, and Italy It. exce('ds the aggregate black 
and white j)opulation of Africa; also tliat of the Fnited 
States and Germany taken together' 


d'he widely held belief that. Russia is a cold atrd barren 
country situated in the ext reme north is erroneous. Russia, 
like the I’nited States, eonqirises nearly all climes except 
the torrid Moscow and Riga in the north lie in the same 
latitude as Glasgow and Copenhageir, Kiev and Chaikoil 
in the centi'e are no farther north than I’l-ankfiirton-the- 
.Main and the isle of Wight, Odessa and Rostoil lie in the 
same latitude as Venice and Lyons: the Soulhei'n (iimea 
in the same latitude as the Italian Riviera, Tillis, Khiva, 
and Bakou, are in the same latitude as (/mstantinople, 
Naples, Lisbon, and Washington; Southern Turkistan in 
the .same latitude as Southern Italy, Athens, 'riinis, and 
J.,os Angeles. 

Not so very long ago the jrojiulatioii of France greatly 
exceeded that of Russia d’lie vastness of Russia and of 
its resources has enabled the population to increase at an 
exiraoi'dinary speed as follows: 


J’ea/ 

I76g 

1815 

1835 

lS5t) 

1897 

1913 


J’upiilalniii. 

19,000,000 

:;(i,(«)o,ooo 

45,000.000 

00 , 000,000 

74,000,000 

129,209,297 

174,099,000 


The strength, wealth, and populousness of a State depenri 
on its natural resources, by the exploit.atioii of which men 
live and multiply. Russia suffers from the fact that a 
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large part of the country lies in the unhospitahlo north 
Uowover, that disadvantage is compensated for by great 
natural advantages The great bulk of Russia is a gi- 
gantic, monotonous plain, which is intercepted by a few 
mount!',in chains. As agriculture retpiires h'vel ground, it 
is exceedingly favourably situated foi- ihc pursuit of the 
riiTAl industries 

A huge inla.nd country retpiires opening up by railways 
and waterways, and (he latter afford a eheapei' means of 
transport than the former R-ussia is an ideal country for 
the. development of inland trans])ort by land and water 
The level eoiinlry makes railway construction :\n(l trans^ 
port, relatively cheap, and Russia.’s system of natural 
waterways is unequalled in the world Russia is the land 
of huge rivers which flow gently, almost wit hout a gradient, 
towards the sea Of the prineijial rivers, the Volga is 
2,325 miles long, the Dnii'pcr 1,41b miles long, and the 
Don 1,325 miles long, while the Rhine measures only 85b 
iinilos and the Thames only 2b0 miles The basin drained 
by the V'olga alone comprises 5(13,biio miles, an area five 
times as Large as the whole of the Ignited Kingdom, the 
Dnieper sysiem tlrains 202,140 miles, and the l).)n system 
165,000 square miles Russia has 153,782 utiles of rivers, 
canals, and lakes, a mileage which is four times as great as 
that of the railways of India Of these, waterways, 20,670 
miles are navigable for steanu^rs, 7,482 niile^s for .small 
sailing vessels, and 88,739 miles for rafts 

The capacity of Russia’s river craft exceeded in 1906 
13,00p,000 tons, a tonnage which vastly exceeded that of 
the Gorman merchant marine in 1914 From the centre 
of European Russia, from a plateau which is situated only 
a ^ew Hundred feet above the level of the sea, the great 
Russian rivers flow gently towards the south, west, north, 
and east They ha v<! been connected by cf\nals Conse¬ 
quently one can travel by water from one part of the 

27 
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Empire to almost any other part. Owing to the fact that 
all Eui'opean Russia is a j)lain, and that the riyer and canal 
system can be vastly improved at comparatively small 
expense, natural conditions favour the development of 
inland transport in Russia as in few other counti'ies. In a 
few decades Russia miglit conceivably liav(' 1be fine.st 
system of railways and of inland waterways in the wo|'ld, 
and might cease to be an ice bound country duiiny the 
long winter 

Northern Russia is bitterly cold, but it, is by no means 
valueless In the great northern belt of European and 
Asiatic Russia are to be found by far the largest and the 
wealthiest forests in the world. Much of that land has not 
yet been touched by the axe, and has not evin been sur¬ 
veyed Its exploitation requires the provision of those 
transport facilities which as yet are lacking Russia has 
an inexhaustible store of pine, lli. cedar, larch, birch, oak, 
eirn, beech, etc In European Russia alone there are 
.s.to.ood.ooo acres of forests, an area which is seven times 
as large as that of the I'nited Kingdom Before t he War 
Russia’s exports of timber ranged immediately after her 
grain exports, and half of the timber imported by Groat 
Britain came from Russia By means of her forests 
Russia may obtain not only the largest timber, and wood- 
w'orking industries in the world, but the largest paper- 
making industry as well. 

In the intermediate belt Russia produce^ gigantic quan¬ 
tities of wheat, rye, oats, barley, beetroot, mangold, rape, 
hemp, flax, apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc,, and in the 
southern territories she raises an abundance of maize, 
rice, cotton, jute, tobacco, tea, almonds, piitachios, pome¬ 
granates, oranges, mandarins, apricots, peaches, and 
grapes, large quantities of which are converted into Itill 
and sparkling wines, ‘ 
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Russia’s food-production per acre is exceedingly low. 
becau.se the great majority of the peasants merely scratch 
the ground with light implements, and scientific manur 
ing, etc . is little known Germany, IkJgium, and Great 
Britain produce per acio about three times as muclt 
cereals, jiotatoes, and vegetables as docs B.ussia Conse¬ 
quently Ru’ssia s ])roduclion could he doubled and trebled, 
without extending hei agricultural area, merely by improv¬ 
ing the methods of cultivation Notwithstanding bei' 
primitive agricultural methods. Russia produces, according 
to Baron Heyking. ol ]>er cent of the world's i-ye, 2.o per 
cent of the world's oats, .’h! per cent of the world's baric}-, 
22 per cent, of the world's wheat, etc .-Vs all of Russia 
is a gigantic plain whicli, but for the interseciion of the 
Ural and .Altai Mountains, stretches from the German 
frontier to the Pacific Ocean, tlu' country may, and in 
course of time should, become by far the largest agricul¬ 
tural producer and e.xportor in t he world Oompared with 
Russia's agricultural possibilities, those oi the L'nited 
States, Canada, and Argentine, appear small. 

Notwithstanding the backwardness of her rural indus- 
(ti’ics, Russia had in Iftl,'-! :} 3 ,S 03 ,(too horses, 51,355,(tot* 
cattle, 73,!»(i2.()()(l sheep, and 14,232,000 pjgs She was 
far ahead of the United States both in horses and in 
shecj). and had idmost as many head of cattle, but was 
far inferior to the United States in pigs By opening 
up the country by means of roads and railways and by 
improving hei’ agricultural processes, Russia can inei case 
indefinitely her production of food and of animals of every 
kind' 

In some diicctions Russian agricultural production 
has advanced most remarkably, as the following figures, 
which arc‘taken from the French Annuairc Statistique, 
show: 
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The figures given show a remarkahle expansion, which 
promises well for Russia's agricultural future Particu¬ 
larly remarkable is the advance raadi' by Russia in the pro¬ 
duction of beet sugar and of cotton. In the production 
of the, formercshe seems likely to ovei'take Germany, and 
in that of the latter she has rapidly overtaken that of 
Egypt, as appears from the following ta hies, which ai’c taken 
from the British Statistical Absti-act: 
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The vast inland waters of Russia, especially the Cas])ian 
region, ubound in lisli 


The widely hold belief that Russia is naturally poor in 
minerals is erroneous Although the gigantic country has 
not yet been adequately surveyed and explored, vast 
mineral deposits have been found Russia is rich in coal, 
iron ore, ina,nganese copper, gold, platinum, asbestos, salt, 
naphtha, and inan\ other minerals 'I'he coal and iron 
resouice,. of Rus',ia compare as follows with tho.sc of the 
United Kingdom according to the Reports placed bcfoie 
the Inteu natioiiul Geological tlongrcsses held in Uanada m 
1913 and in Stockholm in 1910: 

■J 
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As pi'ospeoting for minei'als has scarcely begun, the 
mineral diseovei-ies bf the future may fai' citceed those ot 
the past. 
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In spite of a clumsy legislation, a wretched Administra¬ 
tion. a bad inland ti'ar.sport system, and other hampering 
circumstances, Russia's mineral production has rapidly 
increased as follows; 
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During the thirty years under consideration the produc¬ 
tion of coal, iron ore, and copper, has increased about eight¬ 
fold, that of zinc threefold, and that of gol'd and salt has 
nearly doubled Russia has practically a monopoly in 
platinum, the most valuable of metals She produces 
about one-fourth as much gold as South Africa, She is 
tne second largest producer of mineral oil, and her prbduc- 
•tion of cojiper promises soon to exceed th?t of Germany 
and even that of Spain 

Those Russian industries which employ minerals halve 
rapidly progressed, as«tUe following examples show. 

In 1913 Ruf-sia's production of steel exceeded that of 
France. The mineral and industrial possibilities of 
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Russia are possibly as great as her agricultural and forestral 
ones. 


Production oi.-- 
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Mitieralogically, as agriculturally, the soil ol Russia lias 
been merely scratched. An incapable and corrupt Admin¬ 
istration has kept back the development of the great 
national resources. The opening up of the country by 
the pi'ovision of adequate roads, railways, and waterways, 
and the introduction of better methods of production in 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing, should vastly 
increase the wealth of the nation. During the last hundred 
years Russia’s population has been exactly quadrupled. 
The increase of men depends on the increase in the pro¬ 
duction of those goods which afford them » living There 
is no reason to doubt that Russia’s population may in¬ 
crease fourfcjld during the next hundred years if the great 
latent resources of the country arc adequately utilised. 
It is perfectly possible that in the year :J02n Rassia within 
the limits of 1914 will have a pojmlation of more than 
7(K| ()00,0()(». It follows that the acquisition of tj;get 
country in some form or other would enable Germany to 
dominate th^ world militarily, financially, and industrially. 
^ Russia’s most urgent need is probably the opening up 
of the counii'y by railways and waterways, and by loads 
wliich act as feialers to both fshe is very poorly jii-ovided 
with roads and railroads The area of Itussia i.s nearly 
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three times as great as tlial of the United States proper; 
yet the mileage of railways is five limes as great in the 
United States as in Russia. Gigantic Siberia, which is 
twice as large as the United State's, has only a single rail¬ 
way-line Along that railway there are settlcmunts of 
men All the rest of the huge country is a yildcrness. 
The building of a suHicieney of railways would vasUy 
benefit not only Russia's agriculture, forestry, mining, 
and her industries in general, but jiaiticularly those in¬ 
dustries, Russian or non-Russian, which have to provide 
the millions of tons of rails and the l olling stock, etc . which 
are required. The growth of the Russian railway system 
in the past gives one an idea of its po,ssil.>le development 
in the futui'e. The mdeage of the railways of European 
Russia has increased as follows: 
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Russia is by far the largest connected iStale in the 
world Her forestal, agiicullural, mineral, apd industrial 
potentialities arc absolutely unlimited. Russia miglit 
become the foremost State in the world in population, in 
agricultural, mineral, and industrial production, and in 
wealth Her exports of agricultural jiroducts, minerals, 
and manufactures, might exceed those of the United 
States Russia might become not only the wealthiest and 
the most popul6us country in the world, but also the inost^ 
powerful, for military power is based on population and 
wealth Henc(‘ its acquisition in one form or another is 
bound to appeaf most alluring to all Germans who have 
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the gi'eatncss of their eounti'V at lieart, wlio have been 
brought up in the tradition of conquest, and who desire to 
resume their tiiuniphant exjiansion of tlieir counliy The 
military men of Clermany are bound to see in Russia an 
inexhai si il)le resei voir of men and of horses, ol food- and 
of those raw inaleiials, such as leatlier, cotton, lopjier. etc , 
wllich densely pojmlaled Germany would reipiire in case of 
war Ihe German business men must lie eijually tenqited 
to atlaeh Russia to Germany in some waj , tor tliey are 
bound to see in that country an inexhaustible source of 
wealth for themselves and for then woikers 'I’he German 
business men, while developing Russia to the great ad¬ 
vantage of the native inhabitants, might secure the prin¬ 
cipal benefit for their own countr3'meu 'The German 
officials and the German intellectuals, professors, profes¬ 
sional men, etc , might enrich themselves by lifting up the 
Russians. 'The building and equipping of ^oo.Ooo miles 
of railway alone would ensure the unbounded prosperity 
"•vf the German iron and steel industry and of the indus¬ 
tries connected with it for decades By skilful and tactful 
management the bulk of Russia's wealth might peacefully 
be transferred to Germany. Almost unnoticed, Russia 
might become a German protectoi-ate. ' 

The Gci mans, and especially the Prus.dans, have seen 
for centuries ki Russia a German colony, (lentunes ago, 
when Poland was a powerful and wealthy milit.iry State, 
Russia hadnottj-et become an Empire andPrus.sia had not 
yet become a kingdom Both were W'eak and pour, and 
both feared the Polos. The Grand Masters of the 'Teutouiitr 
Order which ruled Prussia felt threatened by Poland. 
They sought protection against the Pole.-,., In the six¬ 
teenth century they approached the Grand Dukes of Mus¬ 
covy and solicited their help against Poland, although they 
.looked down upon'the Russians and considered them 
barbarians 'Thus the intimate lelatioiis between Russia 
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and Prussia began, and ever since the Germans, and especi¬ 
ally the I’russians, have seen in the Russians savages who 
should be flattered and be made useful and be exploited. 

Russia was in the past in all essentials an Asiatic country. 
Peter the Great tried to Europeanise it and to pFJvide it 
with a European army, fleet, diplomatic service, adminis¬ 
tration, etc He required the assistance of skilled EUro- 
])ean experts Not unnatm-ally, he turned to his German 
neighbours, and his successors followed his example They 
did so all the more readily as, since the time of Peter the 
Great, it became the settled custom of the Russian mon- 
arciis to seek theii- consorts in Germany, It is a remark¬ 
able fact that all the successors"^of Peter the Great, with 
one single exception, have entered upon Gei'man matri¬ 
monial alliances, as the following table shows 

Alexis, son of Peter the Great—Princess Charlotte of 
Brunswick. 

Empress Anna—Duke Charles Frederick of Holstein- 
Gottorp ^ 

Empress Elizabeth—not married. 

Peter Ill.—Catherine (the Great) of Anhalt-Zerbst. 

Paul—Princess Natalie of Hesse-Darmstadt, and, in 
second marriage. Princess Marie of W'urtcmberg, 

Alexander i.—Princess Elisabeth of Baden. 

Nicholas 1.—Princess Alexandra, the daughter of King 
W illiam III of Prussia ' * 

Alexander II.—Princess Marie of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Alexander III.—Princess Dagmar of Denmark. 

Nicholas II.—Princess Alexandra Alix of Hesse-Darm¬ 
stadt. 

By the constant intermarriage of Russian rulers with 
German con^otts the Russian blood in them was con¬ 
stantly weakened. The House of Romanoff was replacgd 
by the House of Holstein-Gottorp, and by constant infu¬ 
sions of Germ^an blood the Russian family became more 
and more German from generation to generation. The 
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members of the Imperinl family and the aristocracy not 
unnaturally followed llic exam[)le set to them from above, 
and the Germanised Court became surrounded with 
German courtiers, German advisers, and German friends, 
and tlR* children of the Imperial family and of the nobility 
were haifded over lo German f'overnesses, German 
teachers, and German companions The Imperial Court 
and the leading families of Russia lived rather in a German 
than in a Russian atmosphere, even if they spoke Russian 
or French among themselves. 

t^ince the time ol Peter the Great men of German race 
influenced or directed the activities of the country These 
men came partly from* Germany proper, and especially 
from Prussia, partly from the Bailie provinces which 
Russia had won by conquests In the Baltic provinces 
the German liarons owned the land and the native Slav.s 
tilled it foi tlieir masters .Mo^iv of the Baltic Germans 
became faithful Russian subjects Still, they maintained 
’“their connection with Germany, sjioke German among 
themselves, intermarried with Germans from Germany, 
and considered themselves rather Germans tliai| Russians. 

Surprisingly large numbers of the most eminent Russians 
bear German names, and arc Germans by tlescent. How¬ 
ever, the jiroportion of (lermans who have risen lo emi¬ 
nence in Ruisia isprobalily greater than would ajipear from 
a cursory examination of Russian histoiy Many eminent 
Gumans in Russia have Russianised their names; others 
have Polonised them, and others, again, have assumed a 
Fritnch appearance For instance, von Plehvc is gcnenSiiy' 
known as de^Plehve, von Benckendorff as de Benckendorff, 
etc, ^ Let us briefly examine the influenoe^f the Germans 
«n the cjjrection of Russian affairs since the time of Peter 
the Great , 

During the rei^n of Peter tlie Great s'jme of the most 
eminent men were Germans. Among his leading Generals 
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wore Field Marshal Baron Ronne, who won the Battle of 
Poltava, Field Marslial Munich, Field MaisJuil Lacy, and 
Count O&termann, tlie leading Rus.sian diplomat and 
administrator of his time During the reign of Empress 
Anna the Oermans ruled Russia undei the directiofl of her 
favourite Biron (who.se real name was Biiren), hits brothers, 
the brothers Lbwenwolde. Oeneral Bismarck, AlbedjUl, 
and others Among the leading Oenerals during the wars 
with Napoleon Ma'ie Field Marshals Barclay de Tolly, 
Osten-iSacken, W ittgenstein, and Diebitseh. and Oenerals 
Bennig.scu, Phull, and Toll During the Crimean War we 
meth with many Oerman Oenei'als, among them F’leld- 
Marshal Bm'g and Oeneral Todli'ben. the defender of 
Sevastopol 

Men of German birth and descent who came eilhei- from 
Germany or fi'oni the Baltic provinces of Russia have had 
a strong hold upon the aiimy up to recent times Of the 
three armies of Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
W ar, two were commanded by men of German name,' 
Generals Bilderling and Kaulbars, and Port, Arthur was 
defended by General Stoess(>l Among the other Generals 
bearing Gei'man names who commandc-d during that 
war were the following- Stakelberg, Gripenberg, Keller, 
Rennonkampf, Gerngross. Gruber, Meyondoif,'Rodiger, 
Gcrschelmann. Gujipenbcrg, llanenfckl, 'Dr'Kinlein. von 
den Brinken, Krause. U’ltte, Flerseher, Webel, Rebinder, 
von Baumgarten, Ecke, Guenichti', Fock Among the 
most prominent naval commanders were Admirals Stai'k, 
'nib>se. lissen, W'itgefl, and Virenius 

During the Great \\ ar many of the, Gei man,commanders 
disappeared, bvt before its outbreak Gci-man inllueniio had 
been extremely strong in the highest positions , Of the 
trventy-seven Army Corris in Russia projier, no less than 
ten were comnjanded in 1912 by men bearing German ' 
names. They wei e the following. 
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Grenadier Corps .. General Eck 
ilnd Army Coi'ps . . ,, Adlerberg 

•ird Kcmienkainpf 

6th .. Scliwank 

lOth .. Sievers 

13th . Even 

16th . Gi'ismami. 

13th .. Ki'uscnsterii 

33rd . llauseh dc'rraiibfiiberg, 

34 th .. Gerngross 

-In tlie Diplomatic St rvice tiitMi bctiniig Gcrmatt names 
were as ]iroininen( its tlie\ v'ete iu the army (iount 
Nesselrodt' was Mimsler o) boroigii Affaiis during forty 
years from I Sit; to 1 SaB Among tlie t'abin'U Ministers 
of recent times were von fdelive, Sievers. KorlV. Reutern, 
Budberg, Bunge, Lanistloi II, Witte, Zaenger, Seliwartz, 
Bark, Roetiiger, Langhoff. Fredericks, Stuermer The 
Russian Amltassador in Lnndoi'v was flount tie Benckeii- 
dorff, and at one time Ins Counsellor of Embas.sy was von 
Gravenitz, and the Russian Consul-General was Baron 
Ungern-Stei nberg 

The inflnenec of men with German names at the Rus¬ 
sian Court, w'as very great The prineipal adviser of the 
Ezar was tfie iMinistei of the Imjierial llotisehold. Baron 
Eredt'j'ieks. and among the membei's of the Czar s Maison 
Militaire wert' Baron MeycndorlT, Baron Fredericks 1 , 
Baron Fredericks II . and Generals Grijtcuberg, Griai- 
wa'd, BonekeMdorfl, Budberg, Feldmann, Roop, Keller, 
Kaufmann, W olf. Hoyden, Mengden 

The Ru.ssian Council of Empire, or Senate, was com-' 
posetl of 190 members Among t.hese were, before the War, 
the following gentlemen bearing German ryimes: Pahlen, 
Bohrbcr;e, Roop. Schi-eiher, Witte, Frederick,s, Frese, 
Wahl, Schewiteh, Sabler. Unteiberger, Miiller-Zakomelsky 
Rbdiger, Hoyningitn-Huene. KWman, Ko^ff, Sehiueman, 
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Schwartz, Schlippc. Schafhausen-Schonberg-Eck-Schaufus 
Toll, von Stiimiei'. Rndbcig. Liev('ii. Doutscli 

•Men of German name.s were as ])roniinenl in societ y and 
among the jirofessional men as they were in the army, in 
tlic Diplomatic Service, and at. Court Among the pro¬ 
fessors at Petrogra.d University there were in I 91 - Messrs 
Braun. W'olter. Kahl, Rosenfeld, Fridolin. Frank. Better, 
von Glasenapp, Borgmann, Karl Schmidt. Henkel, Rich¬ 
ter, Lowinaen-Lessing. Giinther Petr Schmidt. Wagner, 
Schlater, P’ricsendorf. Schulz,, Busch. Berg von Widmarn, 

] 1 Kaufmann, Grimm, Gorenherg. Hessim, Heine, Ku- 
lischer, Schvittau. von Reusner, K,aufmann, Mandelstam, 
Bartold. Salemann. Alexander Schmidt, von Holstein, 

It is ofUm asserted that g.noo.iKiO Germans live in 
Russia The majority of these are tiadcsmen, agricul¬ 
turists, artisans, etc. However, their influence was small 
compared with the few thousands who oieujiied some of 
the most eminent positions in the State. In ISt.'l there 
was published in London a book. Jiiin.yia a ml Ihe PtUKKumy^ 
in. 1842. by J G. Kohl It was translated from the 
German We read in it 

Setting aside the inlluenee established in Russia in very 
early ages by,the VaragiaivGermanic races, and subse¬ 
quently by the Hanseatic merchants, the irapoi'+ance en¬ 
joyed by the Germans may be dated from the reign of Ivan 
\\'assiliewitsch. who not only transjiorted many German 
prisoners of war from Livonia into the interior of Russia, 
but likewise favoured emigration from Germany. . . At 

length the empire included within its confines wdiole prov- 
. inces inhabited by Germans Tracts of waste land were 
p&pledwith German colonists; and men of learning, states¬ 
men, and militai-y commanders were invited to emigrate 
from Germany to Russia . . 

The development of Russia as a European Power, 
exemplified in her rapid advancement since the time of 
Peter the Great, is mahily attributable to Germany, and 
has been w'orkeJ out under German auspices. The organi- 
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eation of the Russian Army, the improvement of the laws, 
the custom-house and tax regulations, the ranking of the 
classes of nobility, even the rules of Court etiquette, all 
have been transfciTcd from Germany, or partially imitated 
from German models. l?y the Petersburg Court 

Calendar for the year 1 HS7 it appears that of (iOO of the 
highest po.sts in the empire, horn Ministers and l'’ield- 
Marshals downward, no fewer than were tilled by 
German names . . In the same year it ajipears that ten 

Germans had seats in the Senate, and that of ,'tn(i ladies 
who held (hurt appointments as ladies of honour, maids 
of honour, etc , 4(i had German family names. In 

no branch oi the jmblic service of Russia is German talent 
more conspicuous than in the army, and fully one-half of 
the most distinguished Russian Generals are Germans. . . 

GI all branches of “ntellectual acquirement, science is 
that which the Germans have madt- most peeuliai-ly their 
own Thus it naturally follows that in Russia, where 
German merit of all kinds is readily acknowk-dged, German 
science should he held in special estimation The pro¬ 
found respect entertaiiK-d by the Russians for German 
knowledge prompts them to yicki t he palm to Germans 
•^vithout dispute . Whenever a. German appears, 
they respectfully bow, and lay aside all pretension 

The learned institutions of Russia which enjoy the 
highest degree of estimation, both at home a.nd abroad, 
are the University of Dorpat and the Academy of Peters¬ 
burg., Roth are founded on German plans tind headed by 
Germans* In the University of Dorpat, all the profes¬ 
sors, with 01 ^ single exception, arc Germans; and in the 
Academy the most, eminent names belong to the same 
nation In the other five Russian Universities w'e also 
find at least some Gcj'inan professors, and in all their most 
important proceedings German names ari' distinguished. 

The German thinks himself metal of a superior starjp 
to the Russian, and the latter by every sort of acknowledg¬ 
ment confirn® him in that belief. The educated daughter 
of a German artisan, in the interior of Russia, raises her 
^ms to ctfders and epaulets which in Germany would be 
stars far beyond the reach of her f^ttainment. Nothing is 
more common than marriages between the families of poo)' 
Germans and rich Russians; thus we find many a Herr 
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Meyer or a Herr Muller whose wife was born Princess G. 
or Princess K.; and many a Princess X. or Z. who owes 
her rank to her (lerman father's needle, , . In general, 

a Russian will trust a German in preference to his brother; 
and should a Russian have any object of importance or 
value which he wishes to depo.sit^ in safe custody, or,should 
he re((uire the advice of a sincere friend, he will assuredly 
apply to a (.'erman rather than to one of his own count-i;y- 
raen. 

'riiough the whole of the vast Russian Empiie, (wen to 
its remotest confines, is strongly impregnated with German 
elements, yet none of its cities is Germanised to such a 
degree as the capital itself Even the Geinian niim(> of 
that capital seems to indicate tlie nation whosi! peojile will 
find themselves most at home there Rut the Geimians 
havenot ely istened Petersburg oniy, they have been, more¬ 
over, godfathers to most of the new colonies in its neigh¬ 
bourhood—viz , Crnnstadt.Pcterhof Oranicnbaum,SchluB- 
selburg, Katharinenhof. Kronsehlott, Ricsbank, Insier- 
burg, etc Thesi' facts alone satisfactorily explain the 
influence of the (fermans- in Petersburg, an infinence the 
extent of which must be obvious when it is i ccollected that 
the number of Germans in that capital alone amounts ta 
4(1,01111 All the.se (fernians may be said to belong to the 
cultivated classes of society, and as military oflieers. civil 
functionanes, merchants, manufacturers, artists, etc, 
they rank on a footing of equality, and often of superiority, 
to the Russians in the circles in w1ik,']i they re.speetively 
move . Petersburg may be lanked ariiong the 
German cities of the Baltic ' <. 

The physicians and apothecaries of Peter,sbm’g are all, 
without exception, Germans According, to Rieimer’s 
Directory tliere are among the surgeons of Petersburg no 
fewer than 40 Russians, and only 3(i fJermans and other 
fiyeigners; whilst- of the 130 physicians there wore only 
about a dozen Russians , Petersburg contains a 
number of German,s who are in the service of the State 
and in various branches of the Service, in militaiy and 
civil employments, in tlie navy and in the army, and ill 
the administrative aijd legislative departments. The 
offices of Policp-Director and Governor-Genera) of Peters¬ 
burg have usually been held by Germans, 
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Up to the War the position of the Germans in Russia was 
very much as it was at the time described by Mr Kohl. 
However, in one respect a new development had taken 
place Until quite recently Russia's foreign trade was 
very small, and. as railways weie lacking, the foreign 
trad(‘ ol the country was carried on chiefly by sea from the 
harbours *n the Raltic and in (he Rlack Sea As long as 
Russia's foreign trade was carried chiefly by ships. Groat 
lintain was Prussia's most ini]tortaiit purveyor ot imports 
and the principal purchaser of lier expoits 'I'lic advent 
ol tiie railway and (iei man pusiifulncss changed the course 
of Russia's trade Owing to tier prox.inily, the detciop- 
meiit, of the Ru-siaii radwaes, an.d the stroiitr hold which 
Germans had upon alTan s m Russia (■( ! man uunness men 
began to monopoli; ti the direction of llussian economic 
development The< iernian banks tei man manufacturers, 
and tleiman merchants, began to exploit the resources of 
the country The (..ermaiis became at least as prominent 
in the direction ot Russian economic affans as in the direc¬ 
tion of Russian military affairs and of Rus lan policy. 
The rapid jirogress of tlie Gerniaii business at the cost of 
Great Rritain can perhaps best lie visualised by the figures 
of Russia's foreign trade, W'liich show tiie following amaz¬ 
ing ekang^es 

f « Imi’crts into Russia. 

1* /, ' /''.'GDI ike [ tniej \ ,J, , T 

1 rai* r |■om^^ti'nna)-,\|. : li it idom | ioiailmyorif:. 


\ 

Rout den. 

1\0U LiUs. 

Kouhies. 

1870 . j 

\:U)A2'AAm 

lOO.SSU.OOO 

300,100,000 

1880 . ; 

274.2BS OOo 

1.',0.485,000 

022.800,000 

1890 .. 1 

ul.tKi.yuoo 

93,400;()00 

410,005,000 

1900 . .• ' 

t’i(i,.sri,!.ooo 

127 144,000 

020,375,o;.i(l 

I9»r. .. 

340,411,000 

Ol,410,000 

fi.i.j.o.s; iMMi 

1910 . . 

449,;'.M,00u 

1,53 847 OOO 

1,1184,441'.,duo 

1913 . . 

'■42.7.’)(i.0i)0 

1 70 ,uoo 

1,220.474,00(1 
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Only a very short time ago Oreat Britain held the fore¬ 
most j)lace as an importer of goods into Russia, a large 
part of which went via Germany Her position has 
rapidly been taken by Germany In I9i:t (icrmany sup¬ 
plied Russia with more than one-half of her foreign 
imports, and those consisted ehiclly of manufactures re- 
quiied for the development of the country The gopds 
sent from Germany into Russia consisted of iron and steel, 
implements, machinery, tools, nails, constructional 
material, hardware, chemicals and pharmaceutical goods, 
and other manufaclui'es. while England's exports to 
Russia consisted very largely of coal During the last few 
decades Itussia had become as d.ependent upon Germans 
for the direction and devciojmient of her economic life as 
for the conduct of her ]»olicy and the direction ol military 
affairs The Germans had obtained so strong a hold upon 
the Russian Army and Adiniiiistration. u]ion the Russian 
Universities and Russian business, that tlie Russians found 
it exceedingly diflicult to (Us|)cuse with German assistance^ 
Baron Heyking wrote in his hook I’loidtms Confronting 
Evsxia . 

During the (ireat \A'ar the persecution of the Baltic 
stock of 'Teutonic descent was going on in face of the fact 
that none of them refused to light for Russia, that many 
won high distinctions for vidour on the battlefield or died 
for their country, and that wlienever they had a chance to 
do so they served their eountiy with all their power and 
eneigy. Whatever may have been their worth in the 
past, they have always upheld order, law, and organisa¬ 
tion, and in this respect their services wi'rc invaluajile to 
Russia. But as soon as war broke out a veritable cam¬ 
paign was started for depriving them of oflice, and men 
weic thrown out of employment wdio were the ipainstay 
of the administration and industrial life of the counla'y, 
foi no other reason than that they were of Baltic origin. .. 
The systematic discarding of Generals bearing German 
names duiing the war was a grave mistake, for these men 
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were a most reliable, loyal, and efficient element in the 
Russian Army In discarding men of their own nation* 
ality, but of Teutonic origin, holding positions in the army, 
civil administration, and industrial establishments, Russia 
did herself indeed a tcriible wrong 'i'hese men simjily 
could i.ot be replaced. Their alisenee was one of the 
reasons of •the quick degeneracy of the Revolution into 
rapine and anarchy 

In the past the Oermans and the Russians have co¬ 
operated for their joint advantagi- The two iiat ions have 
been drawn towards one anotlier by tliiee motives. by t heir 
mutual hostility to the Roles, by the desire of the (Germans 
to exploit the Russian State and the Russian people, and 
by the desire of the Russians to make use of the ibilities of 
the (Germans. The currents of histoi'y are not easily re¬ 
versed. C’entury-old tendencies of eo-o))eration among 
neighbour nations are not easily destroyed, it seems 
highly probable that Russia and Germany will try once 
.ejnore to dominate and to exjiloit Roland and perhaps to 
divide the country between themselves, and that the 
Germans will strive again to make use of the good-nature, 
docility, and submissiveuess of the Russian jieople and of 
the wealth of their huge country 

The, creation of a powerful and independent Poland, of 
a great democratic and Roman Galholic State which 
separates the two non Catholic States, will set up a strong 
physical barrier between Germany and Russia. How'ever, 
the 3xistcnce ol a powerful Roland need not prevent the 
Germans penetrating and permeating Russia and obtain¬ 
ing once more the direction and control of the govern’- 
merit of the country, of its army, of its Administration, of 
its intellectual life, and of all it.s economic factors. The 
Bcisheviks have almost exterminated the intellectual 
leaders of the Russian nation. A I'lgenerated Russia wdll 
find itself almost a feaderless mob The nejv Russia will 
.therefore more than ever be dependent upon the guidance 
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of able foreigners. The situation of the new Russia will 
j esemble that of Russia under Peter the Great, when it 
emerged from barbarism. 

Germany has mercilessly exploited Russia, and has then 
ruined it. Although the Russians may hate Gei imxny and 
may not wish to fall once more under German iuiluenee, 
circumstances may prove too strong for them, and may 
favour the return of the Germans to power in that great 
country Germany lies neai'est at hand Many Germans 
in Germany speak Russian, and are intimately acquainted 
with Russian society, with Itussian predilections and pre¬ 
judices, and with Russian affairs. Very few Americans, 
Englishmen, and Frenchmen, kn'-jw the Russian language, 
and still fewer arc in touch with the Itussian people. The 
numerous tJerman emigrants who have lived in Russia 
for decades and the Germans of the Baltic provinces will 
be so many agents and interpreters acting in Germany’s 
interest. They may once more supply the connecting- 
link between the two countries. A starving man will tajfe 
bread even from his worst enemy. It Englishmen, Ameri¬ 
cans, and Frenchmen, concentrate all their energies upon 
developing their own territory and exploiting their re¬ 
sources, and upon capturing the trade of the wmrld, Russia 
would be forced against her will to apply to Germany for 
the material assistance and for the skillrd leaders she 
requires. Thus Russia may gradually, and almost 
imperceptibly, become once more a German preserve, a 
sphere of German iiiHuence, and a German protectorate. 

■ The latent resources and possibilities of Russia arq prac¬ 
tically unlimited. It is in the highest interest of Europe 
and of the world that Russia be wealthy, cultured, inde¬ 
pendent, happy, and strong; that Russia’s power and 
Russia’s legions should not fall again under the influence 
of a foreign Power, and be hurled by, that Power against 
th ,' peaceful nations of the world. Therefore, the Govern- 
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meats of the victorious democracies should devote their 
intelligence and energy not only to the setting up^ o a 
chain of iiuh-pendent States physically sciuuatmg Uussia 
from Germany, but should by all means in their povver 
nromo*e the economic, intellectual, and administiatn e 
regeneration of that country, the fate of which may con¬ 
ceivably determine the fate of the world. 



CHAPTER XVn 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION AND FUTURE OF JAPAN 

The development of the commerce, trade, navigation, 
and industry of a nation depends mainly on two faotors: 
on the natural circumstances of the country, and on 
the abilities, traditions, and ambitions of the people in¬ 
habiting if* 

Ja])an consists cif a number of islands which have much 
length but little width, and the country is exceedingly 
mountainous The consequence is a twofold one; the 
people have to work exceedingly hard and to live with 
extreme frugality in ordei' to make a living, and they ar^ 
forced to rely very largely on the sea for communication 
between the different parts of the Empire and for earning 
their daily bread 

As lofty and rugged mountains prevail throughout the 
Empire, only a small proportion of land is SK.italtle for 
tillage The Japanese live chiefly on ri/;e,,,which yields 
very large harvests, but then the rice crop is notoriously 
unreliable. Famines are frequent in those c/)untrics where 
rice is the staple food Besides, the absence of plains is 
very unfavourable to the production of meat Conse¬ 
quently the whole of Japan possesses only 1.342,990 
cattle, or about one-tenth as many as the •^United King¬ 
dom. The number of sheep, goats, and pigs, kept it quite 
insignificant. ' ' 

'The Japanese Empife it exceedingly densely inhabited. 
J n* 1917 the population was as follows: 
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In Japan proper . . . . . . 56.550,348 

In Korea . 16,998.191 

In Formosa . . . . . . . . 3,650.047 

Ill Saghalioii . . . . . . 68,207 

Total . . 77,266,793 

The poyulatioii of Japan and of its recently acquired 
territories increases with extraordinary rapidity. The 
inhabitants of Japan proper increased from 49,.'iS8,804 in 
1908 to 5fi,r>.')0,348 in 1917 If we allow for the scarcity 
of agricultural land, Japan is by far the most densely 
populated country in the world, and as the people are 
multiplying with extraordinary rapidity, it is perfectly 
obvious that the pressure upon the scanty national re¬ 
sources is becoming rapidly greater, that from year to year 
the difficulty of the people to make a living is growing; 
that they are forced, quite as much as the people of the 
United Kingdom, to rely for tlqJr existence on the manu¬ 
facturing industries, on foreign commerce, on trade and 
•navigation, and on the fishing industry. 

The Japanese have bc'en a commercial, an industrial, 
and a seafaring nation since the earliest time. Naturally, 
they are at least as fit for industrial and commercial success 
as are the English people and Americans • In addition to 
these qualities th<*y have a quality which is bound to favour 
their indust iar and commercial expansion very greatly. 
While the men of the West strive for economic success 
m Jnly in order to improve their position, the motive of 
gain is reinforced in the case of the Japanese by their 
patriotism. The Jajianese merchant, manufacturer, slpp- 
owner, clerk, artisan, or sailor, works with the greatest 
conscientiousness and ambition, not only -in order to 
Ijenelit himself, but also in order to benefit his country. 
Hence Japanese business men and Japanese workers will 
readily undertake unprofitable or hazardous work in the 
belief that the country is benefited thereby That motive 
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is totaliy missing among the more individualistic peoples 
of llie W cst. 

As the Japanese are compelled lo live very largely on 
food impoi'ted from abroad, they mu'-l pay for their food 
imjxirl^ and for the imported raw material which th»y lack 
by means of exports W ith the object of paying for these 
indi.spcnsalile foreign imports, the Japanese have striven 
to develop their export trade with the greatest energy. 
Among their agricultural exports, that of silk and silk 
tissues is particularly important. The rapidity with which 
silk-production has increased in Japan may be seen from 
the fact tliat it expanded from J.r)]:! 905 kwaii (a kwan is 
equivalent h) S| jiouiids) in 1908 to'7,r)28,l Ttlkwan in 1917. 
In the short .space of a decade Japanese silk production 
more tlian doubled. The ]jroduetion of tea increased dur¬ 
ing the same period by aii jier cent, and that of most 
agricultural staples expanded likewise very considerably. 
Modern industrial success is based upon the employment 
of machinery. and it is largely dependent upon an abundant^ 
supply of coal and iron Unfortunately, Japan is exceed¬ 
ingly poor in both tiiese material' Her store of coal is 
very small It comes only to aliout 8,o(Ki,000,00(f tons, 
while that of the United Kingdom is about 1 On,000,000,000 
tons The iron ore possessed by Japan is supposed to 
contain 28 , 00(!,000 tons of metallic ii on. whili' the iron ore 
of the I'nited Kingdom contains no Ics.s than 15,'>,000,01)0 
tons ol iron in sight, with reserves which are believed to be 
at least twenty times as large 'I’iie iron ore reserves of 
Japan are supposed to be exceedingly small. <- 

An energetic nation can frequently replace l)y some 
means or other, the materials it requires, but does not pos¬ 
sess Coal as a means of power for industrial purposes cag 
largely be, rey)laoed by clyctrical energy derived from water¬ 
falls. Japan is rich in waterfalls winch may be harnessed. 
Besides, China abounds in botli coal and iron ore Hence 
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Japan may derive the coal and iron she lacks from the 
inexhaustible store of her continental neighbour. 

Japan has dovelo})ed her natural resources with the 
greatest energy According to the Eighteenth Financial 
and Ec -tiomic Annual of .lapan, an official publication 
similar to tiie Statistical Yeardlook of the United King- 
doA, Japan’.s production of coal, co])per. lead, pig-iron, 
and steel, lias increased as follows during the last decade' 
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1.5,108,(582; 

3,000,664 

1917 

2(j,3tii,42U 


2(>,345,3(18 

i 32,741.848 

1 1 

98,672.406 


These figures show an extraordinary progress During 
t? a last decade the production of coal has nearly doubled, 
that of copper has nearly trebled, that of lead has grown 
more than fivefold, and that of steel considerably more 
than a hundredfold The production of copper, which is 
extremely important in shipbuilding and in the manu¬ 
facture of electrical apparatus, was valued in 1917 at 
£12,(i0(>,oi)(i. Eiat of lead at £r),5(H'.('>0(t, and that of steel 
at £H,250,(Hid Of course, war prices have swelled these 
figui es to some extent 

The table given furnishes figures of jiroduction for 1908, 
1913, and 1917. Therefore, it gives a picture of produti- 
tion during the five years preceding the War and during 
the War periocl. It will be noticed that the jrroduction of 
cqfil, copper, lead, pig-iron, and steel has increased very 
rapidly during the five years preceding the Great War, and 
that the War itself lias proved f5r the Japanese industries 
a most powerful stimulus. Between Mil3 and 1917 the 
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production of lead increased fivefold and that of steel 
twenty-five fold 

The Japanese manufacturing industries have expanded 
as mightily as have the Japanese mining industries. The 
progress of the Japanese manufacturing industr(t« may 
most briefly and most impressively be summarised as 
follows: " 
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During the last decadeyoal consumption in the Japanese 
factories has increased two-and-a-half-fold, the number of 
operatives employed has increased by about (><• per cenfc, 
and the numbei' of electrical horse-powers used has 
increased no less than ninefold Not so long ago Japan 
was known as a country the industrial exports of which 
consisted chiefly of drawing-room knick-knacks, cheap 
matting, etc , which were the produce of handicraft Of 
recent years, and especially during the last decade, Japan 
has become a manufacturer of Western productions on a 
very considerable scale, and her methods of production 
have become exceedingly efficient The most complicated 
industrial production is supposed to be the warship ami the 
liner Not so very long ago Jaj)an imported even her 
small boats h’om abroad. R(;cently she' has launched 
gigantic Super-Dreadnoughts and rapid passenger vcs^ls 
which have won the unstinted admiration of the highest 
English and American ‘ experts. How Japanese ship¬ 
building is developing and how Japanese-built ships are 
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rapidly replacing Western-built vessels may be seen from 
the following official figures: 
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4-15 
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191C 
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The manufacturing industries are based upon the use of 
raw materials IMiile certain raw materials, ' uch as coal 
and iron, are scarce and comparatively dear in Japan, the 
most important raw material of all, human labour, is ex¬ 
ceedingly cheap, plentiful, and efficient, and its possession 
makes up, and more than mak.es up. for the deficiencies 
mentioned. The Financial and Economic Annual of 
.iapan enables us to obtain the following picture of Japan- 
^ese labour conditions. 
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The Japane.se yen is equivalent to 2s ('Jd Generally, 
(heyen is for cc'nvenience' sake treated as being equivalent 
fo 2s The wages given above Ihi' ine' <ir(' the liighesl 
wages paid in Japan according to ihe nilieial annual It 
will be noticed that in 1 91 (i only in three ti'adcs th(j,wages 
slightly exceeded 2s per day These favoui^nd trades 
were the trades of the bricklayer, of the tile-roofer, and<of 
the stone-cutter, where great strength and skill is i-equired. 
Even the skilled tailor who make.s European clothe,s earns 
considerably less than 2s per day 

By far the most important manufacturing industry of 
Japan is the textile industry. 11 will be noticed from the 
figures givep below the line at the bottom of the table that 
in 191(i the male, weaver earned a trifle less than Is, per 
day, and the female weaver a trifle less than bd. per day. 
\\ e may say that the male workers of Japan earn on an 
average from Is to 2s per day, and the female workers 
from 8d to Kid per day ()f course, the eight hours’ day 
or the seven hours’ day or the six hours' day is unknowa 
in J apan Working hours seem to be as a rule from ten 
to twelve per day It stands to reason that efficient 
workers who employ the most modern and most powerful 
machinery and'who earn a wage of Is. or so per day will 
prove exceedingly successful competitors to the highly 
paid workers of the Western countries. > n ' 

Wages have gradually been rising in Japan. It will be 
seen from the table that during the decade under con¬ 
sideration wages, roughly speaking, have risen about 10 or 
15,per cent, between 1907 and 1910 However, during,the 
same period Western wages have lisen far more quickly. 
The suggpstioij has been made by well-meaning idealists 
and by various labour leaders that wages should be ma<^ 
uniform throughout the world by means of international 
agreement. The mere consideration of'the wages custom-, 
arily ])aid in Japan sliows tlie imjio^.Mbility of carrying out 
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that proposal. The wages paid in the well-remunerated 
Western industries would be equivalent to a Cabinet 
Minister’s salary in Japan. After all, wages stand in some 
proportion with the living conditions of the people A 
Japangso worker -who can provide for a few pence a day 

the house-room, ilie food, and the clothes to which he is 

* 

aacustomed, would .scarcely know what to do with a 
European wage in Japan, exactly as a Japanese worker 
could not exist in an English or Ameiiean town on half a 
yen a day 

The working conditions in the Japanese lactories in 
general may be gauged from the following figures, which 
also are taken from the ollieial annual, and which refer to 
the exceedingly important eotloii industry 
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In the cotton industry two .shitts of ten hours each 
are ap})arcnt,ly woikcd 1 hus. the maximum re.-utl is 
obtained fi oin the machine: \, whii li is allowed to rest only 
during a minimum of time, when overhauhiig, etc., is 
necessary. ' 

Japan, as has previously been stared, is vitally interested 
in developing her export trade in ori'er'to be able to 
import the food she requires and the foreign raw materials 
which she needs . ilcr exporj^s ii!lvo during recent year.s 
expanded in the following remarkable maimer; 
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Japanese Exports. 


Ycai. 

Yen. 

1904 

319,260,896 

1909 

613.112.,’ll! 

19i:! 

632,460,213 

1914 

,791.101.461 

191.’) 

"08,306,997 

1916 

1.127,468,118 

1917 

1,603,005,048 

1918 

1,962,700,2,78 


Between 1904 and 1913 Japan's exports have doubled. 
Since 1913 they have trebled in consequence of the War. 
If we take the yen at 2s . Japan’s exports have increased 
from £32.0011,(10(1 in 1904 to £1 tHi.OOo.oiK) in 19IS. That is 
a marvellifiis record, a record which is jirobably un¬ 
paralleled in economic history. Of course. Japan's export 
figures have been swelled to some extent by abnormallj' 
high prices However, it cannot be doubted that Japan 
has secured an extraordinary progress as an exporter in 
the markets of the world 

Japan, like many exporting countries, such as Oermany 
and the United States, has plaiifully endeavoured to de¬ 
velop her export trade towards the nations in the vicinity-, 
of the homeland The bulk of Jajiaiiese exports are sent 
to A.sia, and particularly to China The Japanese Jiave 
for many years demanded, and fought for. the open door 
in China, considering that China was the inost natural 
outlet for the Japane.se manufactures, and believing that 
they need not fear ^\'estcrn competition in that quarter. 
Some idea of the development of Japanese exjiorts in the 
Ea^ may be obtained from the table on following page. 

The development of Japan’s export tradp in the Far 
East has been cimazing. During the decade of 190^-1913 
her exports to China have trebled, and so have htv exports 
to British Jndia. Betw^ienJ 9i) 4 and 1917 Japan s exports 
to China have grown sixfold, and those to India more than 
tenfold. During the War Japan has neglected to some 
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extent the Far Eastern market for the European and 
American markets, whicii were exceedingly profitable, 
owing to the heavy demands made on the neutral 
in,dustries. The vast development which the Japanese 
industries have sectircd during the struggle will before 
long, n(f doubt, affect the commercial position in the Far 
East, for Japan may be expected to concentrate her 
energies once more upon the gigantic markets of Asia 

.[ArAMisi: P\i'.)i,-'is 


1904 1909 1913 1917. 

To Chino . . K!»,28t,82l 184,496,772 .!ST 105,368 

To Hong-Koiii; 28,160,l(i:t ' 21,67.),0,56 33,621,978; 57,241,92t 

To JtiJUbh Indiu 9,404,9,74 14,42.7,973 29,873,414 101,298,440 


Great Britain is strongly, one miglit jierhaps even say 
vitally, interested in the Asiatic markets, and C'pecially 
in the Indian market, which is by far the most important 
market of Lancashire Jndia takes the bulk of British 
cottons. Now, it must be remembered that the cotton 
industry has beconii) 1 he most important industry of J apan. 
Japan has become another England in the Ear East, pos¬ 
sessing aif overjiopulated island, vitally interested in the 
export trade r nd in shipjiing, and particularly adapted for 
developing a huge cotton industly. The extraordinary 
development erf the Japanese cotton industry may be seen 
from the following figures • 


Raw Cotton impoui’EO into Japan. 


Year. • 



1 en. 

1904 



71,-M)6',844 

1§07 



.. 114,034,725 

1910 



.. 157,823,603 

1913 



231,480,883 

1918 



., 515,1*58,989 
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In 1918 Japan imported raw cotton valued at more than 
£50,000.(1(41 The full significance of that fact will be 
clear only if we bear in mind that Japan s cotton indus¬ 
try is of yesterday in 1 877 the Japanese (lovernment 
ordered experimentally a little cotton maelunery in 
England. In 1882 the first joint-stock cotton Spinning 
mill was created at Osaka In 1897 Jajia'n exported 
shirting to the value of only JJO.o.'lGyen In 1917Japan’s 
exports of that commodity exceeded 4o.ooo.0('0 yen. In 
] 891 Japan exported cotton yai n to the value of 7.873 yen. 
In 1917 her yarn exports came to 108.139,252 yen 

The United States Oovernment published in 1918 a 
Bulletin on Cotton Production and Distribution Accord¬ 
ing to that publication, cotton consumption in 101(1-17 
was as follows: 

Bales. 

United States .6,549,000 

United Kingdom ' .. .. .. 4,030,000 

India . 1,764,000 

Japan . . . . . . . . 1,860,otto 

Japan has developed a truly gigantic cotton industry. 
It will be observed that the young cotton indu'^try of Japan 
consumed in 191(1-17 more cotton than the ancient cotton 
industry of India; that the United Kingdom consumed 
only a little more than twice as much as ihr-young Island 
Empire Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
England specialises in tire finest cottons, while Japan 
specialises at present only in the coarser and cheaper 
njKkcs However, she is improving in quality as welUasin 
quantity, and the time may bo near at hand when she will 
become a foi|niidable competitor to Lancashire even in 
those specialities which tlie Manchester di.strict l\p-s 
hitherto moiKqtolised ^ During tin; War Japune.se exports 
of cotton manufactures hdVe grown asdollows: 
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1913 

1917 

. 

Yen. 

I'en. 

Cotton ynrn 

70,997.538 

108,139,252 

Cotton ciijif 

1,890.180 

4,005,972 

Cotton flniincj 

11,247,.594 

10,837,392 

Shirkings aiiJ .vluioliiig.s 

11,198,348 

40,177,295 

Cotton tcaclollif- 

1.330..503 

7,380,521 

Cotton twills 

8,441..592 

20,823,517 

Cotton towels . . 

2.041,576 

3,009,670 

Cotton liosiory . 

. 1 8,847,418 

10,718.976 


This table shows most interestingly the recent develop¬ 
ment of the Japanese cotton industry Durinj the War 
Japan's expoids of cotton jam have increased only ')y 
50 per cent During the same period the exports of her 
finished manufactures have doubled, have trebled, have 
quadrupled Her expoits of cotton flannels have in- 
'creased no less than eightfold 11 is perfectly obvious that 
Japan is developing with the utmost energy the exporta¬ 
tion of the more highly finished cotton manufactures in 
which Lancashire has hitherto enjoyed practically a 
monopoly. 

It is worth noting whence Japan obtains h<r raw cotton. 
In 1917 she imported the raw produce from the following 
countries: ■ 


From B’iitish India 

Yen. 

. 204,311,120 

From China. 

30,590,309 

From Kgypt 

10,848,008 

From I ho United Slates . . 

84,085,431 

From all other eivuntnos. . 

1,135,213 

Total 

. . 330,976,081 


It will be observed that at pi'cecnt Japan receives the 
bulk of her raw cotton from BiTtish India. Conceivably 
the time may come when India may wish to {nanufactnre 

^29 
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her own cotton, when Japan may he forced to draw her 
codon cither from the United States, whore she has to 
compete with the American and English buyers, or to 
develop cotton-growing either in her possessions or in 
China 

During the War Japan has mightily expanded hei- export 
trade, not only in respect of cotton manufactures, but in 
respect of other goods as well The following figures 
summarise the development mentioned 




' (V).\) 


1 

1908 

1»13 

1917. 

li'-suo 

.1)1(1 



Viiin' 


JOh,,s7s,."i:;c 


<tirs .iihI iiiftal.' 


lil.I.Wi.c.W, 

I7i,87:t,r);j4 

mini 

lUl.K 







MlM’lllllCJ V 

•7.7 I 

O.ns otr, 

1 17,744.871 


It will be noticed that between litos and ll'di Japan’s 
exports of cotton tissues and yarns have roughly trebled, 
while her exports of ores and metals, of metal manufactures 
and raachinciy. wcie practically stationary During the 
War, -lapan's exjiorts of cotton manufactures hfrve a little 
moi'c than doubled, Imt her exports of ones and metals 
have increased nearly sixfold, those of metal manufactm’cs 
more than eightfold, while her exports of machinery have 
increased very nearly twcntyfold. That development can 
only be called prodigious Before the War Ja])an was a 
large importer of machinery She bids fair to compete 
seriously in the future not only with Mancliester and the 
surrounding towns, but even with Sheffield and (Jlasgijw, 
That is perfectly obvious from the figures given. 

The \Var has given a fnighty stimulus not only to the 
J apanese manufacturing industries and export trade, but 
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also to the Japanese shipping industry 'I'lie extr.v 
ordinai'y and almost ijicredihlc dev('lopment which (he 
Japanese sliijiping trade iKw taken din ing t hegieat sti uggle 
maj' be seen from the following table' 
r 

\i,l » III Giiinis iiKiM lyi-A) 

1904 1909 1913. 1917 

111 .l.l|i:ill||-i' 

slcaiiiiTi. Is :!04 IS|i|s,'i.:!M,.tr,4 :!27,27n,<H>S 1.2(17 (ilis s:io 
III ^ r I ( 1 1 - li 

xtcaiiicA . . Ia.7.0(il,(i2.1 l<i'l.7l'i!l.4:!7 I,7:i.(i4().7n7 I:i2.s4:i.li2il 

1 II (1 I I; (■ I 

^ll■lllll(■l.s I (:!.]r )7 <1.74 114 , 1117 . 117 :! I (7.:{(i7.!i7:: 47.at‘.(,:is7 

'r()l;il :ll(i. I(i:i.7rin 4II'I, I S7 '.144 ('.27.i;i 7.()2S l.4s;! 4:il,-2t4 


In 1(104 one half of Japan’s jixports waw eari'K'd in 
British steamers, and only one-sei'enteentli of Japan's 
ex, arts was carried in Japane.sc steamers In I ()o9 British 
steamers eai'ried only one-fourth of Jajian’s exports, and 
Japanese sti'amers cariied one-half of these ex|)orts In 
1913, the year |)r(>eiiding the W'ar. England's share in the 
Japanese e.xport trade was still one-fourth, a? in I 9o(), and 
Japan’s shiire was still ajijiroximately one-half In 1917 
nearly nine-te.ith's of Japan's exports were carried in 
Japanese steamers, and the insignificant remainder was 
shared fairly eqlially betw'een British and other steamers. 
The War gave to the Japanese merchant marine virtually 
a monopoly in the Japanese trade 
The Jajiancse have managed their merchant maiine 
■with consummate skill and wisdom, and wi^i •wonderful 
enejrgy. Instead of distributing their war earnings in the 
form of dividends, the .)ii|)ancse hav(^invested their ])rolits 
partly in new tonntVge, jiartly fiave they used them for 
creating a vast reserve fund. Between 19ti8 and 1917 the 
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gross tonnage of the Japanese shipping companies has 
increased from 504,170 tons to l.i27.4s.‘t tons, or has 
doubled During tlie same period net e;unings have 
increased from 3,847.130 yen to 143,143,073 yen, or have 
grown about fortyfold. Japanese shipping dividends have 
increased dming the ])eriod under consideration from 
4,210.30(1 yen to 72,0(!4.643 yen, while the reserve ftind 
of the shipping companies has increased from 22,(il9,382 
yen to 126.Ol(i,50o yen In 1017 the Japanese shipping 
company possessed a reserve fund exceeding £12,000,000. 
The bulk of their war earnings was put to reserve, and that 
gigantic reserve will no doubt come into play during the 
peace * 

Japan has a. number of very great advantages in the 
shipping trade, and especially in the shipping trade of the 
I'ar East. Owing to the lowness of wages paid in the 
Japanese yards. Japanese shifiping is far cheaper than 
European shipping idorcover, the Japanese ships can 
be handled far more cheaply than European ships. becaSSe 
sailors' wages are exceedingly low Lastly. Japanese 
.shipowners enjoy Government supjiort, and they are will¬ 
ing to work with little profit, even at no profit, if they can 
thereby increase the strength of their shipping apd the 
prestige of their country The competition o\ Japanese 
shipping will prove as successful as Japamf^e competition 
has proved in the cotton trade The I’inal Rejioit of the 
Departmental Gommittee of the Board of Trade on the 
Ship])ing and Shipbuilding Indust lies after the W ar stated: 

• 

* In the Eastern tiades (including the Indian coastal 
trade) the heavy subsidies paid by the, Japanese Govern¬ 
ment to the Japanese liiie.s have rendered the competition 
of the latter very formidable. The present wdthdrawakof 
British ships from the^East on a large scale must inevitably 
render Japanese compctVtion a factor of serious conse¬ 
quence after‘the War, important trades between foreign 
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countries, such as that- between the United States and the 
Far East, whence almost all British ships have been with¬ 
drawn, may be captured entirely by the Japanese. It 
must be recognised that the competition of American, 
Japanese, and neutral flags in all the trades of the world 
will be ;nuch accentuated after the War. 

We wisli to draw special attention to the position of 
Japanese shipping 11 ajipears to ns that geographical and 
economic conditions favour a formidable expansion of 
Japanese sea-jiower througliout tlie I’aeifie and the East, 
and we think that developments in this part of the world 
should be watched by H .M (Government in the years 
following the coiieliision of peace 

The industrial, corai.’icicial. and shipping ictivity of 
Japan has only begun .iapan is a ])oor island country, 
and on the narrow territory of the Japanese dwell nearly 
(id.0(1(1.(KHi people who are animated by the desire to en- 
bailee the glory, powei', and wealth of ttieir country, and 
who are driven by neeessity to make a living bj? developing 
their maiuifaetiiring industries, foi'oigii trade, and mer¬ 
chant marine to the utmost it cannot be doubted that 
the Japanese arc destined to be ilu' Knglisli of the Far 
East industrially and eominereiaily tliev arc bound to 
take England s place in (he eminti ie- iiea^ at band Of 
coiu’se, t'-'.e Japanese, have a partieular advantage over 
England and all the Western nations in the gigantic 
Chine.se market Racially the Japanese are totally dif¬ 
ferent from tjio (.Jiinese, but they can understand the 
Chinese more easily lliaii Europeans because they also are 
Easterners, and, before all, because they can easily learn 
the Chinese language They find it, therefore, compai'a- 
tively easy to make themselves understood in^that gigan¬ 
tic country. Besides, they are near at hiftid, while the 
I^uropeau's and Americans are far away. Last, but not 
least, the J apanesewha ve acquir<»d a'great prestige in China. 
For all these reasons the Chinese markets ait; likely to tall 
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more or less completely under Japanese control. The 
only quc.stioii whether the Japanese will completely 
dominate the ('hinese markets within a decade or within 
two or three decades " 

British and American labour demands high wages, wages 
the payment ot which ma.ko^ free competition impossible 
with Japane.'.e laboui'. it is as unlikely that Japan Avill 
adopt \\’e>tern wages as that England and the United 
State.-, will adopt Japanese wages In view ot the fact 
that Ja])an is able to coinjiete with iiiaeliinery and organi¬ 
sation as perfect as European and American machinery 
and organisation liy means of labour which is |)aid only a 
tithe of Bjiiish and American wairc-'. it seems onlt natural 
that British and .tnierican labour should wish to leserve 
the national markets to domestic industry Japan, after 
having completed the economic coniiuest of Uhina, may 
begin and complete the economic eomiuest of India That 
would be Lancashire's liiin, for the bulk of Lancashire's 
manufactures are .sold in that country It is only leaf^ij 
able that Japan strives to dominate with her manufactures 
the C’hinesc market, but it is equally reasonable that the 
Jndian market should be i eserved to the inhabitants of the 
Emjiirc Uhipa should be large enough foi the .laiiancse. 
Besides. the> would no doubt not desire to biing about 
Lancashire's ruin There is room enough iie the Far East 
for all comers, but their spheres of economic activity should 
be marked out in time, so as to avoid unnecessary and 
legreltable misunderstandings 



CHAPTER XVIIl 


THE BEITISH f'OAL PROBLEM AND THE SANKEY 
REPORT 

In the present era, the industrial era, when a single artisan 
can do the work of a large number of workers with the 
help of powerful maehiiriry. the pi ospcrity and progress of 
nations depend on the use of an abundance of cheap power. 
Hitherto power for driving machinery has been chiefly 
generated from coal. In future it may be generated 
J^hiefiy from waterfalls 

'I’he United Kingdom, the Uni’ted States, and Germany, 
became the richest, the most industiial, the most pro¬ 
gressive, and the most powerful nations chiefly because 
Providence had given them a superabundance of power 
in the shape of plentiful and cheap coal I'he economic 
predominance of these three States is due tej coal. In 1913 
the tTnit'id Kitigdom, the United States, and Germany 
combined juoduced SO per cent, of the world's coal. India 
and the British Dominions produced an additional 5 per 
ce.it. .\11 thu l emaining nations eomhined produced only 
15 per cent 

Before the advent of the steam-engine England’s 
population was almost stationary. In 1801 Englaftid 
and 'VV^ales had 8,872,980 inhabitants, and France had 
27,r'Oh,OOt) inhabitants. Owing to her \fealth in coal, 
iSngland’^ industries have since then developed so mightily 
that the populatioH of England aVid Wales has increased 
more than fourfold since 1801. France’s r,Native stagna- 
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tion in population is no doubt largely due to the stagna¬ 
tion of her industries, and her industrial stagnation is 
probably chiefly due to the fact that she has little coal, 
and that her coal is very expensive, because it occurs in 
thin and irregular layers which are very diflicult to work. 

As coal mean.s power, the material pi'ogri'ss aii^d economic 
])o--ition of modern nations can be measured by their ceal- 
production Since 1805 the production of coal and 
lignite of the three great industrial States has increased as 
follows ■ 


l inr. gl inted 1'nileil h iiKjiloiii. 


1805 24,790,000 28,330,000 99,760,000 

18S0 . 66.830,000 50,120,000 149,380,000 

1895 177,590,000 103,960,000 193,350,000 

1913 504,520,000 273,650,000 287,410,000 


In 1865 the United Kingdom produced about twice as 
much coal as the United States and Germany combined. 
At that time England absolutely dominated the industries 
of the world, o^wing to her supremacy in coal Since then 
industrial .supremacy has gone to the United Sl,.atel In 
1913 the United States alone produced tv^ice as much coal 
as the United Kingdom, while Germany had approached 
the United Kingdom in coal production apd in industrial 
power and in wealth as well 
The progress of industrial nations depends upon power, 
upon coal Since 18G.u British coal production has grown 
(hreefold, German coal-production tenfold, and American 
coal-productien twentyfold The vast progress of the 
United States in population and wealth is largely due fo 
her vast supply of cheafp c(jal, for two-thirds of the income 
of the Unite^ States is di^rived from the manufacturing 
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industries arid only ono-third trom agriculture, mining, 
forestry, and fishing combined 

Theldiited Kingdom became the chief seat of the manu¬ 
facturing industries and the greatest centre of the world’s 
shipjiing trade principally liecause it dominated the world 
in coal In 1845 (Ireat Uritain ])roduce(l tw'odhirds of the 
wqt’ld’s coal Jn 1 SC5 shc‘ -‘till jiroduced one-half of the 
vrorld’s coal In 1913 -he produced only one-fourth ol 
the world’s coal The position of the country is becoming 
precarious 

Great Britain lives (Iiietly Iry industry and trade As 
her natural resources are only small, her export trade and 
her shipping trade are 'f the very greatest imoortance to 
the people, for the imported food and raw material must 
be paid for with exports or with service> It is obvious 
that the British manufacturing ludusti ies and the shipping 
industry can subsist only as long as they are able to com¬ 
pete successfully with their foreign rivals, and their ability 
to compete with the powerful foreign industries depends 
largely on the price of coal 

In the pursuit of the manufactining industries, com- 
merc(\ and shipping. Great Britain labours under very 
serious disadvaTitages. must import, from oversea 

about half of her food and the bulk of her raw materials, 
except coal . H,cr iron ore is poor in quality, and there¬ 
fore uneconomic in use The possession of cheap coal is 
her only greal advantage If that, advantage should be 
destroyed, her industries would decline and decay', and 
her population stagnate and dwindle Economically and 
politically as w'ell she would sink to the rank of a thiM- 
rate Powpt. • 

The^ifrosperity of England's shipping alstf depends upon 
cheap coal. The coal bill is an exceedingly important 
item in the cost of running sffips Moreover, ocean 
freights cai; be cheap only if the ships travel loaded both 
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ways. England receives vast quantities of food and raw 
material, and the ships bringing these frequently leave 
laden with coal, for England’s manufactured exports are 
of little bulk If the British coal exports should be de¬ 
stroyed. if cheapei American coal should replace British 
coal in the markets of the world, the freights to and from 
Great Britain would rise, and with them would incraase 
the cost of the imported food and raw material, to the 
great harm of the manufacturing industries and of the 
people 

Although the United Kingdom possesses an abundance 
of coal, the best layers are rapidly becoming exhausted. 
From yeav to year she has to rely upon deeper and upon 
thinner seams, which are more expensive to work. In 
coal-getting Great Britain suffers from the disadvantage 
that other States possess a more plentiful supply of thick 
seams near the surface, and that her competitors, especi¬ 
ally the United States and Germany, have an abundance 
of cheap timber suitable for pit-props ^ 

The ignited States, Fiance, Italy. Switzerland. Sweden, 
Japan, and many other countries have an abundance of 
waterfalls which may be made to fuimish choaj) electric 
power. The Kingdom has jnactically no water¬ 

falls Her coal is her only great resource. Coal is there¬ 
fore the basis of her industrial prosperity. For Great 
Britain coal is the key industry of key industries. It 
follows that England's position in the world depends upon 
cheap and plentiful coal Coal is the foundation of her 
economic fabric, of her social fabric, of her financial 
■strength, of hci’ military and naval power, of her great¬ 
ness. of her future The future of the British Empire, as 
that tf Grcat'Britain. depends upon British coal. ' 

The bulk of the coal raised is used in industry and com¬ 
merce Only a small* poafion is employed for domestic 
purpo.se- jyyarding to the Final Report of the Coal 
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Conservation Committee (Cd. 0084), the liome consump¬ 
tion of coal was as follows in 1913 


Railways . . 

Tuns. 

. 1,5,000,00(1 

i^oasting stc'adiei^ (Imuhcr.'') 

2,.500,000 

1'act cries ... 

00,000,000 

Midi's 

. 20,500,000 

Jrcii anil s(ct4 iiiiliistiins 

.. :i 1,000,000 

itt.lu'i im;(al'anil dlidl‘lal^ 

1.2,')(l,000 

t’ni'k-w el ks, pci I i i ic', sl,is-.\i Cl 

ks, ,111(1 

chcidiiial wcT ks 

. . 5.75(4,000 

(iii.s-works 

. . 18.000,000 

Hcniestu- 

35,000.000 

, Tula! (sav) 

180. O'III,000 


111 191 3 the United Kingdom produced, according to the 
Report mentioned, 387.430,473 tons of coal It will be 
noticed that only about one-eighth of the coal raised was 
used for domestic purjioses. add even part of that was 
probably used industrially in small bakeriss, laundries, 
etc About four tons of coal are needed to produce one 
ton of steel The cotton industry uses about 10,00(i,00(t 
tons of coal per yeai, and the building trade about 
8 , 0 ( 1 ( 1 . 00(1 tons per year Dear coal is nip so dangerous 
becMise ,il alleets the private consumer as because it 
hampers indusl v,ial production all round Dear coal means 
dear freights by land and sea. dear raw materials, dear 
elrctricity, dgar gas, dear iron, dear cotton goods, dear 
houses, dear bread. 

'Fhe country s prosperity and strength and the future 
of the Empire depend upon cheap and plentiful British 
coal If we cannot have a plentiful supply of cheap coal, 
it is fijuite useless discussing the future (Xwelopment of 
ifldustry lund trade and planning great housing and land 
settlement sehemps and other^schSmes of social ameliora¬ 
tion ; for dear and scarce coal means povertv and disaster 
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to al], including the coal-miners The effect of perma¬ 
nently dcai and scai'cc coal would be as fatal to the people 
as would be a lost wai’. Scarce and de<ar coal would be a 
terrible handicap It would inevitably lead to the strangu¬ 
lation of the industries, to widespread unemployment, 
Iuin. and revolution 

'I'he rnited States have twenty times as much eoaUa.s 
the United Kingdom (lermany within hei- frontim's of 
ltd4 had more than twice as much coal as the United 
Kingdom A Germany possessing cheap and abundant 
coal might turn her defeat into victory over a Great 
Britain which .suffers from scarce and dear coal Great 
Britain, having no alternative source of power, depends 
for her exi.stence as much upon cheap and plentiful coal as 
a man dejiends for his life ujion an adeijuate sujijily of air. 
To the United Kingdom coal ia life 

Formerl}’ coal was cheaper and nioic phmtiful in Great 
Britain than elsewhere Lately coal ha- become scarcer 
and dearer in this country than in some competyjg 
countries. The reason for this is obvious The price of 
coal, as of mo-t commodilie.--, depends chiefly upon the 
cost of labour According to the official Goal Tables, the 
prices of coal have changed as follows between 1 SSti and 
1912 in the United States and the United Kingtloin.'' 

Avj:itAf.h VvLl.’L ‘'1 J'Jiif JtiN \1 lllf, TllV MtM'lll. 
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It seems at first sight inexplicable that coal should he 
cheaper in the United States than in the United Kingdom, 
although Aniei'ican wages are considerably lughei' than 
British wages The reason ot this apparent contradiction 
may be found in the following figures, which are taken 
from the tioal Tables published ')y the Board of Trade 

I'dAi. Pkoih < i,i> rLK .tsM m I’Ki: I’cssiis Kmi-i.oyiu> 
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[Hi) 

1891-0.') 
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r.i7 
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2,77 
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2<iO 

ni:; 

luj2 (.-tnk(‘ vu;ii ) 

2U 

* ft ('HI 
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The two columns give an extraordinary contrast In 
the United States ])roduetion per man has increased 
steadily and 'uicrmously pari pasrn. with the irnprovenu'nt 
in mechanical outfit, but during the same period produc¬ 
tion per man in the United Kingdom has steadilj' declined 
notwithstanding tlu' introduction of improved machinery 
for coal-getting. The result is that an American mine- 
worker produces nearly three times as much (exactly^ t\vo 
and two-tbii*ds as much) as a British mine-worker, that 
one A'merican does^llmost as much v. ork aif three English¬ 
men. The waste of labour involved in low production per 
man makes Bi4lish coal mom ex'^iensive than Americtyi 
coal notwithstanding lower British wages. 
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British coal has steadily become dearer than American 
coal. If the dilfcrenee to England’s disadvantage should 
continue increasing. tJie Americans will captuie, fii'st the 
British coal export 1 rade. and then tlte British shipping 
trade and the British raamifacturing industries. That is 
absolutely inevitable The Coal Conservation Committee 
recognised the extreme sei'iousness of the position eatwed 
by the underproduction per miner in (treat Britain After 
dwelling upon the increase of production per man in 
America, and the continued deciease of production per 
man in the United Kingdom, it stated 

Various (Reasons may be advan,ced to ('xplain the de¬ 
crease, but none of them can be regaixlcd as adequate. 
The matter calls foi the most complete investigation on the 
part of employei's and the I'epresentatives of labour, as the 
future prosperity of the industry itself and of the industrial 
position of the country generally depends very largely 
upon a solution of the jiroiilem being found 

Where there is any unnecessary leslrietion of output, 
this should be removed, and if such restiiction is in af^ 
degree due to a feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
workmen, and a belief tliat if they put forth a sjiecial effort 
to increase jiroduetion they will siitfer a reduction in their 
wages rates, a strong effort should lu' made to remove any 
justification which may exist for such a belu f ^ •" 

The interests of the employei and his workmen a|)pear 
to be identical in this imjiortant mtittcr.'aifvl the fullest 
co-operation between them is required for the attainment 
of this end. It is only by ineieased production jier head 
of the persons employed that our trade jiosition can be 
maintained and that imjiroved conditions of (unjiloymcnt 
can be secured, and this ought to be recognised by wofk- 
meh a.s well as by' employers 

The decrease in British coal-production per mhn is 

appaiently due not so much to natural conditioi’is in the 

mines or to the action ol tlio.miiie-owners as to the action 

. , 

(,f ‘Jie miners ^Under the sliding scale arrangement miner s 
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wages rise with every rise of coal prices and fall with every 
fall of coal prices Consequently the niinei is personally 
and pecuniarily interested in bringing about high coal 
prices by means of underproduction, by creating an arti¬ 
ficial bcf|rcity The coal-owners find it difficult to increase 
production,because, as the law stands, miners on strike 
cantiot be replaced by outside laboui' Legislation has 
made the miner the predominant partner in the mining 
business. It has given him every inducement to raise coal 
prices to the utmost by reducing output, and has given 
him security of employment, has given him a monopoly of 
work in the mine in which he is occupied The miner, 
having been made the predominant partner iiV the coal¬ 
mining industry, is making use of the monopoh' by which 
he has become all-powerful owing to the absolute depend¬ 
ence of the country upon coal 

In March, ltd9, the Committee of investigation which 
had been appointed by the Government, and which was 
pr-isided over by Mr. Justice Sankey. publishcjd its pre¬ 
liminary report and recommendations If Mr .lusticc 
iSankey's Report on the Coal Problem was merely designed 
to tide England over the coal difficulty and to patch 
temp^jrarily the differences which had arisen in the coal 
trade with regai d to wages and hours of labour, the recom¬ 
mendations e»ntained in it wei e of value. If, on the other 
hand, the Report was wi'itten with a view to base upon it a 
permanent settlement, it can only be described as a great 
disaster. 

A*;eording to the estimates given, the miners will under 
the proposed settlement leeeive per annum in additional 
payments a s*um approximating £6ti,(H)(i,(iO(q yvhich may 
ir^creasc to about £10(),090.(K>n if the projected seven 
hours’ working day should before long be reduced to a 
six hours’ working-day. This hicrr^se in wages and in th<^ 
price of coal would be a compar atively triflirrg matter- if it 
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involved only the spending of money After all, people 
live, not by money, but by, and on, goods which are pro¬ 
duced for use and consumption The most, disastrous 
aspect of the Sankey Report is that it not only involves 
a vast extra expenditure at a time when eeonomyes most 
urgently needed, but that in addition it is bounxl to bring 
about a reduced production of coal at a time when vastly 
increased production is urgently needed 

The Sankey Report stated 

The Seven Hours' Act will mean that the men are under¬ 
ground. taking the average, seven hours and thirty-nine 
minutes, a^^d relying upon the valrjable and weighty advice 
of Sir Richard Redmayne. the Chief Inspector of Mines, 
the estimated decrease in outjiut will be a little under 10 
per cent per annum. 

Of com-se. the estimated deci ease in coal-production by 
the shortening of hours ntight conceivably be balanced by 
more efficient pi oduction a better attendance of miners, 
etc On this point the Sankey Report, stated ■ 

If the 10 per cent, estimated reduction of output can be 
decreased, and if the output of the first year of the War— 
namely, 1014—^200,000.(100 tons, can be maintained, the 
difficulty of finding the money will he greatly miniirtised. 

This paragrajih is a most extraordinary (‘he We live 
in a progressive world in which the consumption of coal 
has rapidly been inei easing, and will continue increasing 
for decades Yet the Sankey Report expresses with 
extraordinary short-sightedness the somewhat vague and 
possibly (h'ceptive hope that British coal-prciduction may 
remain stagnlujt at a time when coal-production of compet¬ 
ing nations is likely to increase by leaps and bounds. o 

Coal is the very lifi^-blood of industrial nations. \\'e 
live in a competitive world** The irapottance of coal and 
the relative jifisition which Great Britain occupies in the 
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industrial world, especially wlieii eompai od with the I nited 
States and Oerman^ . was exceedingly well expressed in 
the Report to the Bituminous (V)al Trade Association on 
tlic Present and Future of the Bituminous Coal 'Frado 
whid was written l)y .Mr. Henry S Fleming, the Secretary 
and Treasyrei of the Bituminous Coal 'Frade Association 
of Ameiica, and puhlislnd in 1!)0K. In that interesting, 
imjjort.ant document we read. 

'Fhe growth of the coal industry re])rescnts the growth 
of the civilising inlliumce of industrial pro^'oss, which is, 
in itself, tin' actual foundation of our civilisation Coal 
is the base ujion which all manufacturing industries rest 
Stop the production of (.'jal, and the bu'-iness o. the world 
stops It is the most iin])orta.nt of the mineral products 
of the earth, and dilTcrs from all others in that it can be 
used for only one purpose—the production of energy 

As a])])ro.\imatelvonly one eighth of t he C’oal ]iroduced m 
theCnited Kingdom is usedfordomesticjiurjioses.it isclear 
that, the artificial scarcity and dearness of coal which the 
miiK'rs seem likely to create will have the most disastrous 
effect upon British industiy. shijiping. and commerce 
Besides, the precedent of enforcing increased pay for de¬ 
creased output set Iiy the miners may be adppted by other 
trades, wu^h the result that England may have increased 
wages and decreased production all round. Prosperity 
cannot possibly be created by increasing wages and de¬ 
creasing prodiv-tion. for men's prosperitt' is created, not 
by the possession of paper money or of com, but by an 
ample consumption of food, clothes, etc Of course, 
decreased production and increased consumption cannot 
possibly go tt^ethcr Besides, the jircecdont created by 
arbilrarily reducing the income of the miife-owners, by 
cohfiscatiifg jiart of their projierty. may before long be 
exploited by the professional cri^itof.^ of unrest with regard, 
to manufacturers, merchants, bankers, shipowners, etc. 

oU 
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For all we know, the Sankcy Rc])ort may prove the open- 
me oi a veiy claik c haptei. not only in British industrial 
hi'loiy. but m Jh'itisli social history as well 

The ]iositioii of tii'iat Britain in the industrial world and 
her indiisiiial {iitiire dejicnd obviouslv to a very large 
extent on an ample sii]i]il\ of cheap coal whn fi is the 
motive force of praetr ally all iiiaehinery on land and »ea. 
With legarcl to the jiast deielopnu'nt and futiiie position 
of Oieat Britain and of tlie other jiiineipal inaniifacttiring 
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Jn ISTo t If eat Britain produced moie than half of the 
world s eoal. and therefore jiossessed more than’hidf of fhe 
woild's motive powef ki she possessed less than 

one-thud, a^d the United States had gone aliead of the 
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United Kingdom. In 1918 the United States jjrodueed 
twice as muth coal ,is (ircat lliitaiii, and (iciniaiiy liad 
drawn nearly level witli England although Oci'many'.s 
position in coal production had hccn relatively nisignifi 
cant a^few decades ago Thnt\ \cai' aic little in the litc 
of a natn^n l!\ I 9.to the I nitcd Stati'' will, according 
to»thc vciy caialul and i oiisri vat u c csliinatc of Mr 
I'leniing. jiroducc four tunes as much (cjal as the L'uitcd 
Kingdom, and <h-imaii\ \ull pioducc 1," 100(10000 tons 
more th;in England (It course. .\ii l''lcming's Cstiiiuilc 
was made liefoic the pos~ilulu\ ol the legal inlrudui turn 
of an eight houis d,i\ followed lt\ a s(a-eii liouis day ami 
M.\ hours (],|\ Ih itdli nnnei s was sei loiisly thought of. 
If the c\t raoi dinary shoi temng of the hour.' of hdniui and 
ol outjiut ])ei man in Ihni'h ininc'should not he followed 
by a siniil.ii reduction ot out put per man in (-ei many and 
the L lilted States, .Mi Hennng s foreiast for the future 
may be eonijiletely falsdied lly 1 950 (termany. yvithm 
t'v; limit' of I tilt may produce tune as much coal and 
the I lilted Slates liye 01 six times as much eo.d as the 
I niled Kingd(.un 11 that should happen, the result yvould. 
of course, be that (neat Uritain yvoukl become anothei 
Belgium, that, from tlu- nulusiiial jioint of Vieyv sjie yyoukl 
cease to he a (Ireat I’oyver, and tuu' reduction to a seeoiuf- 
rate I’oyver as an industrial country yvoukl inevitably be 
followed by her sinking to ;i seeoml rate I’oyyer position 
from the polilieal, militaiy. and naval jioints of vieyv as 
well 'I'he British Empire yvoukl be in dangei', for a seeoml- 
rat-' Power cannot jiossibly letain the greatest Empire in 
the world, nor can it hope to dominate its eommuniealions 
by;sea. 

pin commenting ujioti the figures of past production of 
the principal eoabproducing and industrial nations and 
upon their probable future ofitput, Mr. Fleming signifi¬ 
cantly yvrote, 
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At present tlie ureati'i ]iait of tl\e foreign tlemand (for 
coal) 1^ supplied ti 0111 tiiial Britain, Lull i lie eoal lU'sources 
oi that countr\ are Lieiiig steadil\ and rajiidly depleted, 
and Its aliilif \ to meet the inereasing foreign demand being 
reilueed wlmli would mean either imiioit-- into 
(dial lliitain to make up the delieit. or that eo^inlry’s 
iiiah)lit\ to-uppl_\ ioieign i'e(jinremeiit> In vdher ease 
the t inted Mate' iir (tei man\ ai e 1 he onl\ other eountwes 
in a jio'it 1(111 to pi odiiee a '111 ]>lii' 

Already there aie mai Leil mdieatioiis of the entrance of 
the I'liited .''tatc' into the loieign e\]iort lui'ine" on a 
large scale Wliemver an\ labour oi other eatise.s 

di'ttiib llriti'li miiK'(oiiditioii'tlieu i-a ru'h of iiujuiries 
fi 0111 1 on ign liu\'ei' t o Anili lean producer' and while the 
actual 01(1*1' and shijuiii lit' have not \el leaehed any 
( OUsidei able toiiiiaee the Wedge lu'i' enteied eiiteied to 
stav and i' giadualiy loieing the opi'iiing widei 
Whether we want it oi not the foKiLUi demand lor otir 
(Oal Will come and will increase 'teadil\ and 'Uie!\. 

Thf'e wold' weie willtcli .ilid pitbh'lied in I'.los hetore 
the legal e'tabll'lillieiit ol all eight hoill' day ol a 'CVell 
hour' da\ and ol ,i 'i.\ hiiiii' da\ in I'lili'h mini' f^as 
sdioii'K thought ol I'.ut alieadi thin it wa' eleai to 
Anieiii ,in e,\peit'tint the I'nitid Mate'oi (.eimaiit or 
both would ti^kf (.I'cat llntain s plai ( because they pos- 
iiot'oiiK a laigei 'toie of ( oal than the I lidul king¬ 
dom but also beiail'e tluir (oal-bed'^ (amtain thicker 
'caiii' which can ihei'efoie mole e:i'il_\ and moie cheajily 
be i xploiteil If to the natiii.il liandiea]i of :i smallei store 
ol coal and of thinnei layeis of the mineitil oeeuiiing ;it a 
gieatei dejith should be added the artilieial handieaji of a 
hValh enloieefl s( \en Ikuii' da w wliieli may be lolhAved 
bv a legal jix hour' day, foi miners, thca jiosition will 
lieeome al)~oKitely disastrous foi the llritisli uicUisttit'S 
and tor iltiti'li prosperity, • • 

, The (jiie'tion arise,s,^oi emilse wlietliei the seven houi'B 
day, or the six hours du} , repic'ents the linal limit of the 
miner,' deniaiiils, or whethu we 'hall h<ai luc'* cutly 
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cloiuands for a live hours day and a four hours day and 
still further iucioasod W.IIJIO I'ml heruiore I he ijui't ion 
iiuisl lie ei iiwidereil whethei ledueed luiur-- and inere.i'ed 
.vvayes will lead 1 o an ineiciwed out|)nt jki man per hour, 
eithei liy ereatei e\ei I ion on I he part ol Ihe niim is or liy 
the IIII rod iiel ion oi lahour ^aeini; niacliinera While the 
Ol dail\ out|iut pei ininei lui'iapidU inerea'ed in 
(he I nifed Slater in the liriti-.li I (oiinnioii'. in (iennaiiv, 
and in many ot her eou nI ruo Ili it i^h out put pr r ininer has 
.steadily de(-rea',ed 1 ntoiliinateh (he liiilmh inilH'r is, 
undei (he ^lldmrr ^e,lie arrangement a lienetiei.iiw of liiyli 
coal prices Ihe hiylier (aril piiec' seal the laieei are 
Ills w aces and he Lnovrs emumli ot politleal e( 'iiioinv (o he 
aware that laial can he made de.ii hv makiiiir it 'Carem 
( ousefpiently it l~ to he feared that hi ma\ continue his 
old jioliey ol !;(“('pine the out jiut low 

In former dee.idi's lint mh imal w U' eousKpuahh elieajier 
than Ainerie.iii coal I turiiie the \'ea is jiriH edi ne t lu' W ar 
Bi'itish ( oal had hec ome .‘iti per cent de.ii ei t han American 
coal heeaiisc ot the low ]irodui(ioii pi r miner in (ocat 
l>i itain In 1 il| 'i Hnti,.,h coal was ahout (w iei' as deal as 
American. In the fiituie the dilTerenee in faroiir of 
Aimriea may he still ereater It as .ippears likely, a 
lediietion ot Inuii.s and inere.ise of pav will he .siiheessfully 
demanded lo- ihi' British railw.ic and traiisjiort workers 
as well, freights also will he ineri'ased 'I'lie time may 
therefore he pear at hand when the i'nited Kinedoni will 
no loiiuer he aide to export coal for (here is, ot course, ii 
limit to t he export hoimt ies w liiidi (he liritish (iovernment 
can [lay; 'I’he time imiy hi' near at liand when Ameiaea 
wHI h(' ahh^nol only to taki' Enydand s jilaei' as a coal 
ex])o(l,(>r to neutral count ries. hut when ?he will siip]ily 
ili<' BriliVh Islands as wadi with part of the iiiaa-ssarv fuel 
at those liifili |)rie.es w hi( h ( he^'X.n ! mils of t he iniiiei s seem 

likely to rest ahlish. * 
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The miner'! liave tiased their demands for shorter hours 
and liisilier \\ a ire-! on 1 he nii^c'rable condit ion' under which 
they ai e liviiiL' on the ina(lci|iiaey of tlieir lioii'e.-' efe Of 
oouT'e, the miners' livine eimditioiis should lie made as 
eomfortahle and ]ilea'ant a' is ]H)"ilile The miiU'r s lot 
is no douht a hard one. Iloyevei it i'untrue that liis lot 
is harder than that of othei’ woikei' If the miner s life 
were indeed a life of misiay the miners would ahandon 
their trade for other trades and workei' cnLuieed in more 
pleasant ealhiiL's would 'hun the mines 'I’his not the 
case It is e\f lamu'lx lareio liiul miner'ahandonma their 
mines for more plea'.ml oeeupatioii' < tii the other hand, 
hundred' o*. thousand' of < leiks.iaerieiiltuial lahourers, 
and other u 01 kers. ha ve L'otu durine the hi't fou \ ea !•' into 
till' coal-mines The movement of the out'.de woikers 
toward' the mines and the ahsi iue of a movement of the 
mine-worker- away fiotii the mine- 'how- that miniiie is 
an e\eef-diije|y attractive oeeiipation both to the iiune- 

workt-i's tlipmselvc' and to oiit'idei' , 

It seems \,uii to hope that the elTeet of the policy pur- 
stied hv the Itriti'h miner- and thin -uppoitei' will he 
coiinterhalaiiC(-d hy similar demand- toi -hoiiei' hours, 
decrea-ed jiroiiuetion and hiehei |ia\ in (h rmaii\ and 
the I’nited State- In (ierin.inx the polity of*reilueinf3; 
outjuit ha- iti the pa-t heen little praeti-edihy the uorkers, 
and in the ITiiti-d State- it i- alino't unknown I’.e-ides, 
the A iiiei lean coal Held - are -o Clean t If t hui a tea i- four 
times a- la rye as t hat of the w hoh of t In I'nited Kiiicdom 
that a lotnhinalion of the miner' toi the jiiii |ios(* of 
arkificially it'trictine outjuit wmild he vei\ tii’ltictilt to 
create LaV hut not hai-t the riiiiie-uoVkers in the 

f 

rnittal Stati s lire chiefly immiyiaiit' liom South- KTisteni 
Eiirofie and from otliei coiiritiii- aie-min wTo s|ieA' 
lijfTcieiit lanyuayi- w^io i«((i\e a jiav tai hiyla i than 
they •■vei dreamt of in their old homes, and who thereiorc 
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cannot be easily converted into a well-disciplined and 
homoponeoiis industrial army similar to that which is 
commanded l)y .Mr. Sniillic I'he American mamilaclurcr.s 
and the American nation seem absolutely deteiinincd to 
have chea]) coal. Hence (he American (iovernrncid has in 
the past desti'oyed every attem])t at making coal artifici¬ 
ally scaree and dear They will probably continue the 
policy ot (dieapness and plenty with icgard to coal The 
result of (dieap and |)lentiful coal in .tmci'ica. and possibly 
in G(>rmany as well and of scaicc and dear coal in the 
United Kingdom would undoubtedly ]>rove disastrous to 
the llritish indu'tiics and the Hntish ]>eo})le. It is to be 
hoped that the disa.-tivuis cITccI of creating In artificial 
scarcity of coal w Inch may and protia bly w ill. be followed 
by attempts to create an artificial scaicity in other in¬ 
dustries as wc‘ 11 . will prove even to the blindest the disas¬ 
trous folly of trying to eieati' universal ]iros})e.iity by 
creating a universal scarcity 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE DEVELOPMENT (»E Till'. BRITISH R.\IL\V.\YS, 
WATERWAYS, AN'D ROADS 

The greatness- and wealth of the Roman T'Hnpite was based 
upon its magmiieent system of roads The wealth and 
power of modern States is ))ased uj(,on tlieir railroads 'The 
marvellous ])iogress of the I'nited States is ehiefly due to 
the magnificent railways of the eouiitiA. foi its vast 
resources could not have been develojied without their 
help. 'I’he British Empire is more than four times as large 
in area as the I'nited States Yet the railway mileage of 
the Empire is only half as great as that of the I'nited 
States Ill 191.'! the two great AngkeSa.von eountrijJ 
compared as follows; 

British Empire . Hit,131 mile' ni inil«ii,\. 

United .Static .. . 251,984 

< 

England was the pioneer in railroading, but, she oeetipies 
no longer the foremost jiO'ition in the railway world She 
has fallen behindhand not only in the dtivelopment of 
railways in the far-llting Emjiire, but even in the iiome- 
land, 'The great characteristic of the British home r|iil- 
ways is their backwardness and their inefficienc)*. W hile 
the railways.of other countries have rapidly advanced, 
the British rafiways, broadly sjieaking, have stood still, 
especially in that most imjiortant brancji of railroading, 
the handling of freightf 'I'ke jirogress oI the British rail- 
wayti has taken chiefly the direction of improving the 

A an 
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relatively little important passenger service. The freight 
service is still carried on by means of toy trains and toy 
trucks over toy bridges and through toy tunnels, up and 
down steep gradients and round narrow curves, as was 
done in tlie dark and early days of l ailroading 

It is 'no exaggeration to say that, as rc'gards freights, 
Grgat Britain has the most costly and the most inefficient 
railway service in the woild On Biitish railways toy 
trucks, designed to carry 4. (i. or H tons of goods, are 

st'ill common The truck most freepiently seen holds 10 
tons. British t rain-loads are supposed to average approxi¬ 
mately ItHi tons A tram-load of 150 tons is considered 
to be veiy satisfactory.- Mineral train-- eonvofmg 5oO or 
600 tons with t he help of two engines are rare 1 oy trucks 
and toy trains involve an enormous waste of money and of 
labour An engini'-di iver can as easily run a heavy train 
as a light one. Numerous .small trucks not only involve 
the handling of a large quantity of dead weight, but lead 
to a needless multiplication of shunters, boojc-keepers, 
checkers, repairers, etc \\ hile in the I nited Kingdom 
a train-load of loo or 15tt tons is considered .satisfactory 
and a mineral tram-load of .50o or 6oo tons exceptional, 
American trains conveying .‘l.ooo tons »f minerals by 
means of a single engine arc common, and train-loads 
of 5.000 tons arc not unknown 

I’lie rapid develo])m(‘nt of the (lerman industi ies was un¬ 
doubtedly largely due to the excellence of their railway 
system, and particularly to the efficiency of the freight- 
handling branch In (iermanv, a- in the United States, 
gradients were abolished, the permanent way was strengrti- 
ened, and everything was done to enable the^country to 
move heavier train-loads. The constant*improvemcnt 
in the mbehanical outfit led to a gradual reduction in 
freights. While before the tWir British freights were b^ 
far the highest in the world and tended to i^rease to the 
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disadvantage of the national industries and the national 
trade. German and American freights woi e comparatively 
moderate and tended to decrease The advantage of short 
distances possc's-^ed hy the United Kingdom was de'<troyed 
by tile inettieieney of the Briti^li railways That ineffici¬ 
ency was noticeable not only in their meehanicaf outfit, 
but in other directions as well. , 

While the railioads in piogressive countries were run 
chiefly for the benefit of the national industries, the British 
lailways were managed principally for the benefit of the 
shareholders or ratlier for their supposed benefit Many 
British lailway boaids were composed of siijauannuated 
eapitahsts^not of able business nuin The actual manage¬ 
ment of till' railways wa- left in the hands of a manager 
who received little or no assistance from directors who did 
not direct 

Although the railwa\s were nominally run for the 
interest of the shareholders, they were only too frequently 
managed ui the interests of share-jiushers and company 
promoters Insufficient attention was given to the develop¬ 
ment of industry. Lines and stations were unneces.sarily 
duplicated and triplicated Hence, many small country 
towns have two or thri-e competing stations In every 
town co*untiess railway receiving offices were i*lanted in 
the most exjiensive locations The poli»ici#ns in Parlia¬ 
ment encouraged cut-throat competition among the rail¬ 
ways, and favoured the unnecessary dujiliwilion of lines, 
stations, etc . believing or pretending to believe, that 
competition would cheapen railway freights and f>\re8. 
(M course, it did neither 'I’he uiinecesHarv dotfliling and 
trebling offlines merely added to the deadVeight of^the 
railway lapitHl upon which interest had to be darned. 
Therefore it added to the cost of transportatidh More- 
ovei the competing failiwys were quite as anxious to 
hampei theii conijietitois as to develop their own system. 
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Consequently vast amounts of money were spent by them 
in economic sv'arfarc. to tlic disadvantai^e of t>oth the share¬ 
holders and of the i ad\va\-n-ine public 
.The inolliciency of the British railways may be seen not 
onlj' in tlK'ir totally anticpiated mechanical outfit and 
organisation and in the ))latd(^SN and confused arrangement 
of lipes, but also by their book-kceiiing. A large and well- 
organised business requires chrar and full data by which 
revenue and ex])enditure may be checked. All modern 
Slptes possess a highly developed system of railway 
accounting by means of which the exact cost of moving a 
ton of freight over a given distance can be ascertaineel. 
No such tigures exist for .the United Ivingdom. * The rail¬ 
ways themselves do not know what the cost of transporta¬ 
tion comes to The railway accounts are as confused as 
the whole railway system In KSSti Mr J. S. Jeans read a 
paper on railway traffic before the Statistical Society in 
which he stated 

The average t ransport charges may be ascertained for 
every Eurojiean country except our own, as regards both 
goods and iiassenger traffic In (Ircat Britain the rail¬ 
ways. w'hether by accident or by design, have hitherto 
eontrii'cd to make it impossible for the public to discover 
the to/erage charges for the transjiort of eutlier tlu* one or 
the other, for any one railwav or for the country as a whole. 

O 

The British railways luive greatly damaged the indus¬ 
tries of the coujitiy. not only by their general inefficiency, 
but also by their freight policy They act on the principle, 
“ Charge what the traffic wall liear ' \\ here there is little 

competitie/n high freights are charged, where there is much 
competition l^w freights are charged The riisult is that 
in som(! instances freights arc outrageously*high, and in 
others unduly low. The railways are so anxious to obtain 
traffic that they are willing tp wo5k at a loss For in-^ 
stance, they carry at a loss goods ai ound the coast in order 
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to prevent these goods from going by eoast-wiac shipping. 
Of course, they compensate themselves foi such a loss by 
charging un(iul\ high rates on other goods Therefore, 
they harm at the same lime the coast wise shi]i]iing tra^e 
and the general body of home producers hrom the 
national point of view it is. of course, unecmiomicho divert 
freight from the natural route ai'ound the coast tp an 
artificial route 

In order to attrac t traflic, i-ailways will not merely carry 
goods but fetch, store, and deliver them However.,as 
they do not charge scpaiaiely for storage etc . tho'C who 
take advantage of the--e facilities are benefited at the 
cost of trtcjse tradeis who wish aiierelv to foiwaid goods 
by train 

The railways have damaged .British indtt'.ti\ and trade 
very seriously by favouring the foieumer. acting on the 
princijile that foreign goods c an be induced to come to the 
country only if paiticurarly cheap freights aie olTered for 
their conveyance According to the law they could not 
offer to carry foreign goocL more eheajilt than British 
goods So th(- railways got lotind the jeroMsions of the 
law by differentiating unduly in lesjiect of large and of 
small quantises Foreign faim pioduce. manufactures, 
etc , arfiveiii bulk, while British farm pioduce.^-le . fomes 
to the railroad in comptiralively smalt (lyantities. The 
result is that foreign goods were diimiied in the caiuntry, 
and British farmers and maiiufaetiirers v'C'ie frecpiently 
unable to eomjiele with their foreign rivals 

.•\n improvement of the British railway system eiui be 
hoped for only if the railways are placed miller unifictT 
control, if ^he system which lui' divided tlV- country into 
numerou8*ra»lway provinces is ahaiidoiied, and iha fruly 
national and miifiod system of transpoft is crctiled otif of 
the confused and wa^cful^-ompctitivc system That was 
recognibod by various official CommiBsioiisaiid Committees. 
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For instaneo, the Select Committee on Transport, which 
reported in M)J s. ^uUeil 

^Evidence has been given by members ot the Railway 
Executive (Committee to the elTect that if a policy of uni¬ 
fication ^)f management, eomluned with a pooling of assets 
of the raiJ^vay eomjianies, were adopted, it sliould be 
posfiibh' to give the piildie better service and facilities at 
less cost to the railway system 

From a imrely teehnieal jioinl of view, it appears, there¬ 
fore, to be desirable that there should be a unification of 
oifnerslii]), not merely unification of management, of the 
main raihvavsysteiiis, because, while unification of manage¬ 
ment would iiiidoiilitedly be a great iinjirovemcnt upon 
pre-war conditions, and would assist inateilallvtto secure 
more ellicieni oiguiiisation and management, it would not, 
without unification of ownership, jicnnit of the use of the 
assets of the eoinbined system to the best advantage, nor 
allow of the jirovision of new and tost ly equipment without 
constantly giving rise to undesirable financial negotiations 
and difficulties. W hetlier the Is’^att- or one large joiiit- 
Kiock concern owned the railways would be immaterial 
froifi this jioiiit of view, the essential conditions are that 
there should be single ownership and single management. 

Sir Eric Ceddes announced on March 17. 1!)19. tluit the 
Eritisii railway system would be electrified g-s soon as pos- 
fiible, 'I’Ik' elect 1 ificalion of the lines should leaf! to an 
enormous ecoroir.y in coal, and especially in labour How¬ 
ever, it must not be exjiected that electrification alone will 
solve the dillioulties of the British railway problem, for 
other nations also may electrify their railways, and they 
may be able to obtain electric pow'er more cheaply than 
the United Kingdom from waitorfalls rnfortunately, tlie 
Unitetl Kingfiom has practically no watei;|alls, while 
millions of horse-powers may be derived fitiiirwaterfalls 
in Prance,' Switzorland, Italy, Sweden, and Norway, and 
particularly from the gigantic#falls‘ in the United States 
and in Canada. 'J’he United States intend electrifying not* 
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only their railways, but also their factories, as far as pos¬ 
sible Gieat Britain would therefoic still be behindhand 
in economic railway trausjHirtV,Uon unless the railway 
sv'.teni IS unified and unless the railways aie lun for the 
benefit of the nation, and esjiecially it' industric'. instead 
of being run for the advantage, oi the sujijioscd, acfvantage, 
cif shareholders shaix'[iushci s ]iromoleis. tinanoders, 
lawyers, and other hangers on Ileaviei rails will have 
to be laid, the perniaiient wa_\ will ha\e to be iiu|)roved, 
tunnels will have to be widened, luidgcs must be stiength- 
eiied. docks and waiehouses havi’ to be unproved, uni- 
lornnty of locomotive' and of rolling stock iiiU'l be ci eiited 
U' far as'possible, a uniform swAcni of book kei ping a.iid 
accounting must be provided the best cxjicris iiiii't icplace 
the aged railway directors The moilcini'atiou of the 
British railway .system will take time and will co'i vast 
amounts of money for the neglect of decades must be 
made up for A gigantic ex])enditiiie is iie(e"aiy. but 
tliat expenditure should bear fruit and should place 
British industry and tiade on an entirely new basis 

The great Lord Bacon wrote " Theic are tliiee tiiing.s 
which make a nation great and piosiieious a fcitile soil, 
busy workshojis. and easy conveyance foi men and^eom- 
moditife from one [ilace to another W aterways arc of 
considerable importance for the inland ti*.aii*poi't of freight. 
In certain cases Iransjiort by water is pieferable to trans¬ 
port by rail. 

One of the greatest advantages of traiisjiort by water 
lies in this, that a given amount of power is far more <iffec> 
Wve in hauling a load by water than in hailling it on 
land A luirse can haul on a level road an^ at a speed of 
three miles {fbr hour about 2 tons On a level railroad it 
can pull about 1 Tt tons. On a canal it can puirfrora 60 to 
^100 tons In other iford.'^ transport by canal involves an 
enoiMious saving of power, which means an enormous 
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saving of coal, or whatever the means of propulsion 
may be. 

There are further advantages in using waterways for 
ipland transport The cost of l)arges and boats per ton of 
load-room js fai’ .smaller than the cost of railway trucks. 
It cost.Troughly five times as much to construct 1 ,0011 tons 
of jailwayMoad-room l.ono tons of barge load-room, 
while repairs and ujikeep are a]j])roximately equal for 
barges and trucks 

, The coiisti uction of canals thi'ough level country is, as 
a rule, no dearer than lh(' constiuction of a railway line 
of equal length .Moreover, a canal mile can cairy a far 
larger quantity of trathe than a railway mile ' 

In view of ihe fact that the construction of canals is no 
dearer than the construction of laihvays. pro\ ided the 
ground is favourable, and that canals can cairy a larger 
quantity of freight jier mile at lower cost, it is obvious that 
canal transpoi t oll'ers vei y grea’t advantages over trans¬ 
port by railroad That was clearlj- recognised in (iei main . 
in that country the State jiosscssed practically all the rail¬ 
ways Nevertheless, it diminished its proiitable mono¬ 
poly by furthering the construction of canals with the 
greatest energy The result of this policy,was e.xtremely 
favourable to the tiermaii industries In tiermfiny coal 
and iron are sepiiratc'd by enormou,s distances. The iron 
ore of Alsace-Lorraine was smelted chiefly in the W est- 
phaliau district about Essen and Dortmund The develop¬ 
ment of the great tSerman iron and steel industry would 
have been imjiossible had coal and iron been forced to 
rely on /transport by rail Freight chaiges by railwiiy 
were in ClernfUny exceedingly low before the ^VaI^ but they 
wefe about twice as high as the corresponding charges by 
Tiffitcrway , 

In transportation by waterway, *s in transportation by 
land, the greatest cheapness is effected if goods are moved 
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in large quantities Transport by large ships and barges 
is far more ecoiionueal than by small and medium sized 
ones. Hence the (lermans constructed very deep and 
broad canals on which ships and barges of great holding 
capacity could be employed Between 1887 and 1912 the 
number of ships and barges of less than tons Osed by 
the inland waterways of Germany increased from 11,281 
to 11.843 They remained stationary During the same 
period ships and barges able to carry from 250 to Ooo tons 
increased from l.i’Tl to (i.oi'T. or fivefold, and ships and 
boats able to carry more than tioo tons inci ;ased fiom 220 
to 3.073, or practically fifteeiifold On the Rhine ships 
and barge* of a loading cajiacity^of g ooo tons and more 
can be seen every day. Frequently a single tug hauls a 
string of these gigantic barges 'Thus a single engineer 
can move up or down river lo.ooo tons of goods, while on 
British canals toy baiges of 30, 4(i, or 50 tons, hauled by 
hoises. aie ficquently sebn British barges able to trans¬ 
port 100 tons or more are rare 

The imjiortance of the Gcitnan canal and river syslcni 
for inland transport may be seen by the little-known fact 
that before the War the German inland licet was actually 
larger than the (terman merchant mat me According to 
the olfioial statistics.' the tonnage of the Geriiian inland 
fleet increased from l,tir>8,2b(i tons in 1,882 to 7.394,567 
tons in 1912 During thirty years it had increa.sed more 
than fourfold The <lerman merchant marine had in 1912 
a tonnage of 4.711,998 gross and of 3,023,725 net. 

Of course, transport by inland waterw'ay is compara- 
tiyely slow It is thcrefuie jiarticularly useful^for those 
goods which arc of little value, which must Iv transported 
cheaply, add iti respect of wluch rapidity of conveyfliide is 
of little account In Germany and in other countries «n 
which inland waiter Irians^iort is highly developed, the 
canals and livers are chieliy cmjiloyed for the carriage 
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of ore, stone, sand, limber, coal, grain, peli'oleuni, hides, 
cement, bricks, nianuie, and so fouli. 

From a national point of view the advantage of an efli- 
caent canal system is a twofold one In the lirst place it 
makes possible cheap carnage tor those goods for which 
cheap (?arriage is essential, l,n the second place it eases 
ver^’ great!}’ the position of the lailwajs, which ollieiwise 
would be encumbered by vast quantities tif bulk} material 
which block the periiianent way 
,A eeiiltiry ago England hud the lincst and the most 
highly develo])ed canal s}stem in the woild Its canals 
were the envy of all other nations J he railway eia began 
The railway jiromotcrs a.id manageis wished to secure the 
monopoly of inland tiaiispoit. and they lagan a campaign 
of canal destruction, winch unfortunaicl} was permitted 
by l^arhament The prospeiity and eliiciency of the 
British canal system was destioyed b} the lailwavs In 
some cases the canals weic made unprolitable b} delibeiale 
cut-throat competition In othci cases the railways ac¬ 
quired vital links of the canals and allowed these to fall 
into decay Numerous eanais wcie "rcpaiicd out of 
existence Others were blocked for tiafhc by the con¬ 
struction of low bridges or of railway cinbitiikuieyts and 
lines. .Sir. Uaurice Fit/.mamice, the Chairman of the Canal 
Control Cornu’ 1100 , stated on October S, 1918, befoie the 
Select Committee on Transport. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Canals issued 
m 190 1» fully went into the reasons which, with few excep- 
t'ornij have brought the waterway.s in this country into the, 
deplorable state in which they exist at the present time. 
The Report stilted that "these waterways have sullered 
throilgh-lorig neglect and errors in legislatioif. " It must 
be remembered that canals were at one time very pros¬ 
perous, but, generally speaking^ the ronstruction of rail¬ 
ways deprived the canals of much of their traffic and 
revenue. After tjje general prosperity of eanais came to 

31 
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an cud it was diliiculi to obtain money for improvement 
of caiuiis, and eunsequonily. with one or two exceptions, 
the canals are very much in tlie same condition as they 
were eighty years ago ^ 

The total 'mileage of the important waterways in the 
country is d.atio miles, of which l,2d(i miles are uj^dcr the 
connul of the Canal Control Committee A large number 
of these navigations are eoinjiaiatively short lengths, such 
as the Biriningliam and Waiwiek Junction Canal, under 
3 miles, Loughboioiigh Navigation, under lo miles; 
Warwick and Najiton Canal, under l‘> miles. Regent’s 
Canal, under 11 intlcs Tor the 1,32() miles under the 
Canal Control Commiltee there are twenty six canal com¬ 
panies it IS obvious, when the canal mileage is sjiht up 
into a number of small eoin})anK'.< it is inipo.'^ibh- foi them 
to be economically inanaged, or for them to work satisfac¬ 
torily Such small (oinpaiiie' cannot, of course allord to 
pay men with sulbuenl (jiialitieations to look after the 
naMgation. and they are. as a general iiile. neglected. 

Jf goods go frwn ihe J liames to Riiiningham by canal, 
thev pass over the i>ran(l Junction Canal, (Ixford Canal, 
\t arwicli and Napton ('anal. W arwu k and Rniiiinj^liam 
Canal, and the Riiminghain and W anuck Junclion Canal, 
finally arriving on the Riiiningham Canal If goods go 
from Liverpool via .Manthc'tci to ihc lliiinher, tiicy pass 
through the Rndgcaatci Canal, RoAiilale Canal, t alder 
and lluhblc Navigation and the Aiie and Calder NtU'iga- 
tion 'J he Royal i'oinnii"i(iii leeognised that jhe prc.scnt 
system of small tsinal ( imipanies was ijiqaissilile if canal 
traffic in this countiy ere developed 

Obviou.sly the British canal sy >teiii «<uits reorganisation * 
if It i.s to be made once more efficient. 

, Although the British canaR and waterway's maj- b» 
immensely improved, it cannot be exjiecle^ that they will 
ever be abfe to comjiare in clhciency with i hose of tjicgreat 
Continental countries, such as (lermany (Icrmany^ias 
become the foremos^, European country a.s regards inland 
water transport not only owing to the energy and fore¬ 
sight of the Government, which has siisait many millions 
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on the regulation of rivers and the construction of canals, 
but also, and cliicfly, owing to the natural conditions of 
the country The whole of North Geiniany is a gigantic 
plain. One can travel from Cologne on the Rhine to the 
Russian frontier b_\ railwav without [lassing through a 
single 'tUJjnel Moreovei', the gigantic Noith Oerniau 
pltMii j)(Ksc-,se>, a nuinbei' ol gently flowing wide and deep 
rivers wliieh follow a paiallel eour-'e, and which invite 
conneelioii h_\ canals 'I'hc natural condition' are there¬ 
fore ohviousl_\' totally iliircieiit in the two coiintrie' The 
United Ivuigdoni has no large j)laiii> and ha^ no large 
rivers. Natural waterways wliich can be used hy shipping 
without coii'tI'ucting loik.' are lacking, and walc-r itself is 
rather scarci' Sir .Maurice l''itziiiaui ice correctly stated 
in iii.s evidence 

If you take if (.anal from here to Bii mingham, _\ on have 
a lock about eviT_\ mile, and iheie is ju't as much time 
sjient at tho.'C locks as thei c is in cairying the .'tuff helween 
the.n. or vei_\ nearly ii' much, and Mimetimes.<f _\ou are 
going into tlu' fhrmingham district a great deal mure time 
is sjieiit at the lock' tliaii in earryiiig the stulf between the 
locks' L'ntil you can increase the sjieed at which the 
stuff i:. eai l ied l>y canal 1 do not tliiiik will do very 
much good I’o iiierease the speed you must hare fewer 
locks. aiHf you must have boats with some kind of mechani¬ 
cal pro]mlsioi- iMlliei' steam, petrol, or oil driven lioats. 
The moment you get beyond a speed of three miles an hour 
you have to ifiiew the banks of your canals and revet 
them with stone, because otherwise they will not stand the 
wave 'riieii, as regards the locks, 1 am quite satisfied in 
■myown mindlhat if you could make a fresh star! witli the 
present «,anals nobody would put locks at every mile 
Instead of lufving locks at every mile you ws^uld try to 
con?our the canal a bit more, until, insteaft of having a 
lifj of 0 fei't at a lock, you get to a lift of, say. 30 feet, and 
then 1 should do away witli thy loel( and have a lift, and 
save a very great deal of time It is very easy for me to* 
talk about tliat,^ut it its vei’y difficult to form the least 
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estimate in my mind of wliat im})i'Ovements of that kina 
would cost— 1 could not ])ossibly do it- but that would 
be the line U])on whieli 1 think it ought to go . 

Take the Oxford Oanal. or even the Orand Junction 
Canal 'the dredging in those canals is a iiertect dis¬ 
grace 1 have had ci'oss-vections nuide of the _t)xford 
('anal at the present time all through, and it is really a 
matter of tlu' tnr’atest diilidilty foi' boat-, to go along, it, 
the dredging is so hi'hindhand Thcv till me that the life 
of the bottom of a boat on the Oxfoid Canal m very short 
indeed, because it is principally scrajiing tdong the bottom. 

The Briti'-h canal '•C'-tcni has sulYered not only from 
official neglect, from tlu' hostility of the railways, and from 
the fact that it has never been oigaiiised on large national 
lines, but also fiom iiiisnianagenieiit W hen tlu‘ railway 
era began the cantils ought to have ainulganiated. and 
etH-rything ought to have been done to ineicase their 
efficiency Instead oi this nmnc canal eomjianies and 
canal owneis considered the jiO'Hion ol theii properties 
hojieless. and neglccterl them One of the most elhirient 
British canals is the Aiie and Caldei Canal Traiisjuirta- 
tion along that canal is so cheaji that the lailways cannot 
cornjicte with it \\ ith leganj to that canal Sir Maurice 
Fitzmaiince stated in his evidence 

In the case of a canal such as the Aii'e a id ('alder, the 
service is })i obably one of the most eihcient in the world, 
and the eairiage of coal is eifecled on such conditions that 
I'iiilways cannot eonijiete with it 

One very peculiar advantage of the canal was that they 
|)Ossessed a man named Mr BariholoiiK W. who prcetW 
eally ran the canal company for a long time, aid made it 
what it vfiLH. He is still alive, but is now'not able to do 
anything He w'as a very far-seeing man. and made them, 
instead of jiaying dividends, put their money into <the 
property. They pay-l moderate ilivideiids. but all the time 
they kept putting money into the property it is a eanal 
which goes through a peculiar district w^jich is rich in coal, 
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ami it goes up to a very large city, Leeds, so they have 
every advantage, togetlier with the port of Goole, from 
whence they go straiglit down to Hull They do a lot of 
shipping at Goole 

The JJnited Kingdom can never hope to create a system 
of waterwiys and canals similar to that j)Os&essed by 
Germany At the samv time, the existing canals and 
waterways can be vastly improved, to the very great ad¬ 
vantage of trade and industry and of the railways them- 
^Ives, for they will relieve their congestion Of course, 
it will be a very exjiensive matter to make uj) for the neg¬ 
lect of decades. The railways, the traders, and the general 
public, will have to be educated how to use the canals. 
However, the re-ereation of the canal system is not a wild 
speculation, for the cost of its reconstruction and of trans¬ 
port is caleulahle 

Those who de])lore the congc^tjon of the British railwa 3 ’S 
and theii' exorbitant freight charges have often recom¬ 
mended that an alternative and competitive.transport 
sj'steni should b<‘ created bv making fuller use of the roads. 
The idea that the British tiansport problem can be solved 
by putting powerful automobiles on the roads is probablj^ 
vaiu. The weai- and tear of t^'res and of Die machinery, 
and of tl?c roads tlremselvcs, would probabh’ be so enor¬ 
mous that lu%vy traflie eould not be handled bv them in 
competition with the railwav's Moreovei'. the British 
roads, unlike fhe French and German roads, are not wide 
and straight, and therefore easily usable for heavy traffic, 
arc, as a fulc. narrow and full of curves The rceon- 
structioj^* of yie road system, so as to make it usable ftir 
hev^y traffic, would probably bo more costlr^erpn than the 
rqponstruction of the British canals and waterway.s. 

Although the roads will scarcel^^ be able to compete 
successfully with the railway? in handling heavy traflie. 
especially if tln^biechanical outfit of the railways should 
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be greatly improved, they may contribute considerably to 
the solution of the traffic difiieulties. In the first place, a 
well-organised service of road vehicles will act as an in¬ 
valuable feeder to the principal means of transport. In 
the second place, light railways may here and there be 
constructed along the roadways, similar to those! which 
may be found on the Continent .and to those which the 
British Army has constructed in Ih'ance 

Recently pro]>o<al« have been made to empty the canals 
and to convert them into j'oads and lailroads lhat is, 
of cou^^e quite im])racticab](* (tne cannot run traffic 
through dry ditches whicii in case of lain would be con¬ 
verted once more into iivcus and o*inals 

Those who have the imjirovement of the inland trans¬ 
port system at heart should endc>avour to develo]) all the 
national means of communication simultaneously and 
harmoniously The ITiited Kingdom is most favourably 
situated for transjiort jiurposes It is dee]»ly intersected 
by the sca^ The inland portions of the country can easily 
be reached from the shore By the haiinouious develop¬ 
ment of railways, canals, road traffic and < nastal shijijiing, 
it should be possible to create foi the I inted Kingdom and 
its industries t*anspoit conditions which will favourably 
eompare*with those ]joss(.-ssed by an\ other eouiiliv 



CHAPTER XX 


THE imiTlSII MEIirilAXT MVRrXE AXO 
'J-tlE EMPIUK- SHOULD THE EMPIRE TRADE BE 
RESERVED TO EMPIRE SHIPPING? 

The British Enijiire is scattered all over the globe It 
occupies a peculiai- and a unique pO'ilion Alone among 
the States of the woili it is a Sea Empiie' Xot land 
routes, but the seas, connect the oullying portions and the 
Motherland 

The sea routes are the arteries of the Empire They 
furnish the life-blood to the difTerent parts It is as neces¬ 
sary for the British Empire to* dominate the sea routes 
which connect London and Liverpool with Montreal, 
Sydney, Cape Town. Bombay, etc , as it is nc*cssary for 
the United States to dominaie the railways which connect 
New York with Chicago and San Francisco The Power 
which ! ’lies the sea holds in its hands the f%te of the British 
Empire ^nd of its i^ihabitants, exactly as the Pot^'er which 
dominates tljp gfeat railways of the United States controls 
the fate of that country 

The Unitecl Kingdom depends for its indispensable food 
and raw materials on imports by sea The domination of 
tl^e seas by a,foreign Power, or by a combination of foreign 
Powers.^would jeopardise not onlj’ the continued existence 
of the British Empire, but would threaten the life of the 
densdy populated Motherland as well Tiie peculiar and 
itnique position of the British Empire requires the main- 
■tenance of its naval and ma^timitsuprcmacy. Its polit¬ 
ical and economic security requires the possession of* a 
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predominant fleet and of a predominant merchant marine. 
The Final Report of the Board of Trade Committee on 
Shipping and Shipbuilding expressly and emphatically 
stated in paragraph 5: " The maritime ascendancy of the 
Em])ir(' must be maintained at all costs ” 

Voices in England and abroad have arisen derrfanding 
that the great settlement of the Wai’ should bring about 
“ the freedom of the seas." That phrasi* is a vague one, 
and it has a history The Roman land emjiire aitackcd 
the Carthaginian sea empire in order to establish the freer 
dom of the seas, and it subjected not only all the then 
known lands, but all the seas as well, to the military 
despotism 'of Rome Napoleon, jwhen endeavouring to 
subject the woild to himself, as.^erted that he fought 
England for the benefit of all mankind, that he wished to 
establi.-~h " the fi eedom of the seas " The same claim of 
disinterested benevolence was raised b_\ William II and 
his statesmen. CeneraK. and jmblicists tlerrnany also 
made war upon the world for " the freedom of the scais^” 
The prosperity— nay. the i-xistence - of the British 
Empire requires that the British peojile should continue to 
jiosve-.' a jiredominant navy and a jiredoniinant merchant 
marine, for thei^ jiossevsion alone can ensui e the [lohtical 
and eeoiRimie freedom of the widely^ scattere^BritTsh 
nation • ^ 

The jiroblem which is summed u]) in the loose jihra.se 
■' the freedom of the seas " has a twofohl aspi^-t. a military 
one and a civil one fl'he two should not be confused, but 
should be considered sejiaralc-ly , 

'I'he ])roblem of the freedom of the sj.as in time war is 
a problem in which the vieus of the ablest •naval com¬ 
manders aifd »trategist.s should be authoritative • TRe 
problem of tji<- freedom of the se.as in time of peace is i 
problem in which the vi 4 *w- o^biiviness men. and esjieeially 
of those of the shipping community, slioiild have peculiar 
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weight. The latter only will be considered in the following 
pages. 

Before the War the United Kingdom followed the polipy 
of freedom of trade and of freedom of navigation, while 
other nations endeavoured to protect and foster both their 
trade a'nd their shipping in various ways For decades 
British statesmen had v.oiced the views of British ship¬ 
owners in demanding absolute freedom for their shipping, 
absolute equality in the treatment of ships in all countries 
apd in all ports, the abolition of all artificial encourage¬ 
ments and restrictions which entrench upon the freedom 
of navigation In the past Great Britain and the British 
Empire have flung thei" gates wide open to all comers, 
have invited all, and liave treated all nations alike, but that 
policy has not been reciprocated Will the nations of the 
world meet the desire of Great Britain and of the Empire 
and abolish their policy of artificially fostering their own 
merchant marine, to their own ‘disadvantage and to the 
adv|intage of Great Britain ? 

The navigation policy of the utmost liberality and 
generosity which Great Britain pursued previous to the 
\V ar did not meet with any reciprocity, ()n the contraiy, 
the nations of the world pixx'eedi'd to lim^ from year to 
year mor^ severely ^thc field left to the British rBerchant 
marine. WhjLlc the United Kingdom followed the tradi¬ 
tional policy of free navigation and no favour on the sea, 
which IS dear t,o its shipowners, other nations also followed 
a traditional policy which is equally dear to them and 


which is absqlutely opposed to the British policy. Un¬ 
fortunately there is no indication that they intend to 
abandon it 'On the contrary. 

f heWar has opened a new chapter in the world's history. 
The traditional navigation policy of Great Britain was 


based on pre-war conditions, British economic policy 
should be based,jiot on economic theory and on the prac- 
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tice of the past, but on the practical requirements of the 
present and of the future. British navigation policy 
should be in aueordancc with practical facts, and should 
change in accordance with changing conditions Now, ijb 
must be clear to all who have eyes to see that navigation 
conditions have rapidly been changing to Great Britain’s 
disadvantage ju'evious to the War and during the War, ^nd 
that they are likely to continue changing to the disadvan¬ 
tage of British shipping after the War 

Before the ar Great Britain’s pre-eminent positiqp 
both as a shipowner and as a shipbuilder wa-- fast declining. 
The Rejiort of the Committee of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the b lifted Kingdom and of tKc Liverpool Shijiowncrs’ 
Association gave on |) the following liguies 


Perocktage uf Steam Ton.n \<.i; 



1904 

1911. 

• 

Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Ciiited Kiiiiidoui 

. 52-u:! 

47-7!» 

liTiU’^li Domniioii-s and pD-stso^MGH" 

• 

4-01 

4-2ti 


5ti-04 

.02-(l8 

Foreien countne.'- 

. tli-tlO 

47-92 

• 

lou-oo 

lOO-OO 


With regard to slnpbuilding, the .SecoydJteport of the 
Board of Trade Departmental Committee on Shipping 
and Shipbuilding piovided the following statistics in para¬ 
graph Ki 

Pkoi'Ortion <jf British Oum i or Siiipi'ing'to VVoui.n'fr-* 
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Between 1904 and 1911 the proportion of British ship¬ 
ping decreased from 56-04 per cent, to 5'2-08 per cent , 
while the pi-ojjoi'tion of foreign .shipping increased fr(^m 
43-90 per cent, to 47-92 jjcr cent. Between the periods 
1892-94 and 1910-14 the proportion of British shipbuilding 
to the -ft-orld's shipbuilding decreased from 81-0 per cent 
to Cl-9 per cent . while that of foreign nations increased 
froiQ^lS-4 i)er cent to pei' cent 'I'liese figures are 
ominou?r- Thej- clearly show that before the War Great 
Britain was ra.])idly losing to foreign nations her pre¬ 
eminence' both as a shipowner and as a shipbuilder The 
tendency is unmistalcable and indisputable, and should 
serve as a warning . 

Before the War the British Empire possessed approxi¬ 
mately 51) ]ier cent of tire world’s shipping, of which the 
bulk was domiciled and managed in the United Kingdom. 
At first sight ft would seem that the British people pos¬ 
sessed an undue proportion of the world's shipping, that 
forygn nations had some justification for complaining 
about England's maiitime predominance IIo\y’ever, if we 
look a little closer, we find thg^, there was considerable 
justification for England's pre-eminence on the sea Ex¬ 
amination of the statistics of the world's fcjrcign trade will 
reveal tlw fact tha^the percentage of the Empireftshipping 
stood bctorc yie»War in extraordinarily close relation with 
the proportion which the British Imperial trade bore to 
the foreign trjide of the whole world 

Before the War the British Empire contributed approxi¬ 
mately 50 pcy cent, to the world’s tonnage. It is true that 
a considerable proportion of British tonnage was employed 
in purety foPeign trade However, as an offset there was 
a liot* unsimilar percentage of British trade* which was 
(ftirried i* foreign vessels 

If, through a change in navigation policy, 

British shipping should lose a considerable portion of tfie 
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foreign trade which it lias carried hitherto, that loss would 
probably be offset more or less exactly by the acquisition 
of jthat part of the ib itish Emjiirc trade which was carried 
by foreign nations. • 

In the course of the \A'ar the British mercantile marine 
has been veiw seriously weakened and reduced. ’’During 
the same time the merchant marines of some of the neutral 
States and of those bdligerent.' which weie less expojif’'^* to 
attacks by submarines have been vastly strengthened. 
Thus the pre-eminence of the British merchant marine has 
been very materially diminished and foreign competition 
has become more severe, and it is likelc to lie greatly 
accentuated in the ftiltirt' 'I'bat is admitted by all 
competent observers The Tinal Re]iort of the Ifoard of 
Trade Committee stated in j)ara.graj)hs Oti and 07 

In the case of certain foreign countries anxiotis to 
develop their met chant marine the eviB of the tonnage 
situation liavt“ not lieen unmixed Neutral shipowners 
who havegiot been subject to tin- restrictions imposet^on 
British shijiownet.s have been alile to amass huge profits 
which will emdile them to engatfo- in s^veie emiqietition 
with the latter after the War Theie has hecii gicat ship¬ 
building activity in foreign countries, notably in the 
ITiited tjtates. Tiajian. and Holland .lapanese encroiwh- 
ment in our Eastern trades is alreailfy setiou'<»£.’iiid will 
become more serious * c 

Competition of the most formidtibh' character is to be 
anticipated from the I'nited States, where jnarine enter¬ 
prise has received a great stimiiltis during the War from 
the acute tonnage stringency jirevalent Ihrotighout the 
world, and from orders on a large scale placed in Anierie«iH<» 
ytwds by foreign eountrie.s. and not least by this ^lunlry. 

The result of the factors described above wiTl be that the 
lead of thi.‘»eoantry in the world's carrying trade will,lay 
the end of the B'ar, have been diminished, if notjo.st; arri 
unless British shippirig is enabled at the out.set of the 
Eeconstruction jieriotrto ttfke full advantage of the new 
situation, it may fall beliind in the competitive race, and 
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definitely lose the ascendancy which has been the key¬ 
stone ot the Empire and a condition of our industrial 
existence. 

t With regal'd to the future jiosition of British shipbuild¬ 
ing, the iSecond Rejioi l stated in paragraph 2(t: 

t' 

Conipetktion with the British shi})buildingindustry from 
maTiy foreign eountiies will lie materially increased This 
war I'jis sliown iorcign nations the advantage.s of a national 
mercantile marine, and the value of encouiaging national 
.sjiipliuilding facilities Much new shiphuildtng plant has 
been put down, attd the experience which is being obtained 
by loreign countries during the War is hkel\ toenablethem 
to compete more nearly on even terms with B'ltish ship¬ 
builders, d'here is strong reason to believe that ship¬ 
builders in the LTiited iStates will be able to obtain iron 
and steel materials as cheaply- as British firms, if not more 
cheaply, and that consetpiently competition will become 
severe , 

t)f the two Reports quoted, tlfe Final Report was signed 
in ^tfarch, IhlS. and the Second Report in duly, 1917. 
Since these dates the position, both for British shipping 
and for British shipbuilding, has become materiirlly worse. 

Those who assert that the British merchant marine has 
become supreme under the policy of freedpm of trade and 
of navigation, and owing to that policy, are mistaken. In 
the first half c f tlie seventeenth century the Dutch were the 
world's shippers and carriers A large part of England’s 
foreign tradci was carried in Dutch bottoms. The mari¬ 
time pre-eminence of Holland was destroyed, and that of 
^^^ngland wa^ established, by Oliver Cromwell by means of 
his Navigation Acts, and the wisdom of these Acts was 
unhcsilatin|ly acknowledged and praised by the father of 
Free Trade, Adam iSmith, in his Wealth oJ»Nations 
• In the first half of the nineteenth century, during the 
era of wooden ships, the United SBUes rapidly encroached 
upon England's supremacy as a shipowner and a shi^- 
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builder largely because America was more advantageously 
situated for the supply of timber, etc In 1858-61 the 
United States had drawn jiractieally level with England 
in shipbuilding Now that eountiy is more advantage¬ 
ously situated for jiroviding steel. 

\\ hen the era of the iron sleainshi]) opened. Eng’.Tind was 
by fai' the greatest inanutaetuj’ing eountiy in the wcw’ld. 
She jirodueed more iron and more maehinei _\ than another 
countries eoiubined 'J'Jie su])remue_\ oi Englaiiti s ship- 
jnng was largely due. not to Free Trade, but to her former 
supremacy in the making of ii on and steel and in the foreign 
trade TJie Final Foard of d'rade lleport staterl in jiara- 
graph 122;' a 


The niodein position of the I'nited Kingdom as the 
great shijiowning and slnpbuilding country of the world 
dates from tiie sulistittilion of steam for sailing jiower. and 
of iron and steel for wood. In 1 .s.to. when then there were 
still few steamers, the total ineieantile tonnage of the 
Empire amounted to rather iiiort than 4 non ooo toiis^iet, 
and that (*>f the United States, uieluding onl_\ \'ess(.ls reg¬ 
istered for the foreign trade, to iiitieh as I .'lOo ooo tons. 
Fifty yetiis later the tonnage oi the Emjiire litul grown to 
over 10.500 (lOo tons net whiKt that oi the I iiiterl States 
had declined t(»less than 1. 000,000 tons Siinilai tt-nd^'n- 
cies werdajipareiit 111 the shijibuilding ^f the t w o^ tiritries. 
For. once the diseoveiies of the industrial 1 (^-olutioii were 
applied to the instruments of sea traiisjiort. the resources 
of the United Kingdom in coal and iron and their jirox- 
imity to good .sJiipbuilding sites furnished tlTe means for a 
^reat expansion, whilst tfie eneigies of the L'nited Slates 
V’pre absorbed in the development of theirnast westcaj*, 
teijritories 


Durfpg tlie Jast decade or two England has I 0 . 1 t fier 
suprematty in the production of steel andjron tollermaiiy 
and the Udited States^, Before the \\ ar the United States 
produced thriS(^times as much iron and sttjpl and Germany 
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twice as much iron and steel as Great Britain. Large 
quantities of shipbuilding materials were imported from 
abroad, as may be seen from the Second Board of Trade 
Report, paragraphs 28 to 45 From the same source we 
leern that large quantities of the materials imported, 
espeeiaily from Germany and the United States, were from 
25^,0 5o p*er cent cheaper than the corresponding British 
maf-gnals J>i itish shipbuilding became dangerously de- 
penden^Mpon foreign steel. 

, The prosperity of the Britisli shipping indu>try and its 
ability to compete with other nations depend largely upon 
the efficiency of the British shipbuikbng industry 'The 
United fStales have shgwn tiiat, notwithstanding higher 
wages, they can produce goods more cheaply than Great 
Britain Steel is no dearer in the United States than in 
Great Britain The methods whereby the L’nited States 
have become ?;upreme in the production of motor-cars, 
locomotives, typewriting maehilies, etc - may be applied 
alsg to shipbuilding That, at least, is the opinion of many 
eminent American exjierts • 

American business mfn. American statesmen, and the 
bulk of the American people, do not wish England to carry 
their trade Like the Englislimeii of Cromwell's time, 
they doj^iot wish to be dependent on foreign shij^ They 
wish tr do tlj^cir»o\vni .chipping T’hey seem determined to 
make a strong bid for supremacy in shipbuilding and 
shipping T^ey have begun the construction of a gigantic 
merchant marine. The Americans are an energetic and a 

f rtinaciousjieople, and they will scarcely be turned from 
eir cletermination by British representations and by 
Britislr dcmftnds to abolish all those discriminations which 
favour American shipbuilding and the Am^rihan shipping 
ftade. Those w^ho believe that other nations ought to be 
quite satisfied that Great Britain dominates the shipping 
trade hold verj^insular views. 
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While the competition of the United States is dangerous 
owing to the extiaordinary power and efficiency of the 
gigantic American iron and steel industry, and owing to 
the passionate maritime ambitions of the American people 
the competition of Japan is dangerous owing to the low¬ 
ness of Japanese wages and owing to tlic high ir,aritime 
ability of the Japanese people. Japan is as overpopu¬ 
lated as the United Kingdom Her policy of promoting 
shipbuilding and the expansion of her merchant ivAi ine by 
heavy' subsidies and all other means available seems un¬ 
likely to be abandoned for a policy of free trade and of free 
navigation for England s benefit. 

The Americans consider that they ought to handle the 
trade of North and iSoulli America which lies at their 
doors The Japanese are of opinion that the trade of the 
Far East should be their special preserve Now. the trade 
of the two Americas and of the Far East constitutes the 
most important part of the British shipping trade This 
may be seen from the following figures, which are taken 
from paragrapn Kin of the Final Board of 'J'rade Report: 

diuxi.'-ii .sriiA.M 'l'nsN.\<n: i;n(;ai.i,ii i.s FoRiimN 'J'kciik. 

iunt Set. 

-N'o] til afid South Arnonca .. 3,502,00(1 

liidiCB and .Japan . ' 2,.543,0*‘l^ 

All other p.utb ol the Horld .. '’2,S'‘5,OUO 

■Jota) .. 8,8110,000 

The Americans and the Jajianese desire to^encroach on 
the two most valuable section.s of the British sliippiii^ 
trifde J'rom their point of view their policy is illogical 
and a natuilll pne Before long British maritime aupfe- 
macy may become '-eriously threatened. • • 

The liimly CBlaldisl^-d policy not only of the United 
ttiates and of Japan, but of pracUeally all the non-British 
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States, has been to foster their merchant marines by vari¬ 
ous means, and paid icularly by reserving to their own ship¬ 
ping the .so-ealled coasting trade. The Final Board* of 
Trade Report stated in paragraph 29.3: 

Although the coasting ti ade of the Fnited Kingdom and 
the trade Tietween different parts of the Km])ire were open 
tO vhe (lags of ail nations. Bi'itisli vessels were excluded 
frolh'*chi; similar trades of the prineipaj foreign countries, 
including Russia, France and the hrench possessions, 
Holland and the Dutch possessions, S[iaui. the t nited 
g.ates and the American possessions. Brazil. Argentina, 
and J apan 

It seems improbable that all the nations enumerated 
will abandon their firmly established navigation policy, 
throw open their coasting trade to British shipping, and 
abolish the, vartious measures whereby they have endcav- 
oui'ed. and successfully endcavouled. to build up merchant 
marines of their own But even if the direct fostering of 
forergn merchant marines should be discontinued—an 
event whicli is very ifnhkely—discriminatioit against 
British shipping might be effected by indirect means, by 
the manijuilation of railway tariffs, and by all the other 
expbdient^ which (terniany used before the War; by 
bounties' and dra'vbacks given by powerful combinations, 
such as those'which were given by the great German 
kartels; by preferential banking arrangements; by the 
manipulation of fuel prices; by different standards of 
safety: by thejmposition of certain conditions as to sea- 
nen’s wages, food, accommodation, etc. 

As all .cvidctice points to the fact that other rations are 
doteit'mined to foster their merchant marine fcy the direct 
and indirect means enumerated with redoubled energy, 
with the object of establishing ppwerf^il shipping and ship- ^ 
building industries at the cost of Great Britain and of the 

32 
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British Empire, the time has arrived for reconsidering the 
British navigation policy. 

English statesmen and the English shipping interest 
have favoured the policy of freedom of trade and of the 
seas They have oj^ened tlu' harbours and the trade of the 
Empiie to all comers, and they are willing and anxious to 
continue that generous j)oIicv Howcvei', if other nations 
choose to fo--ter and protect their own shijiping, to haress 
British shijiping. and to encroach in every jiossi’hle way 
upon the British shipping trade, they cannot eoinjilain i/ 
(ireat Britain and the British Einjure follow their e.xainple, 
although they would do so most reluctantly The Final 
Board of Trade Report stated in paragrujili i!7s. 

Bince the middle of last century the navigation policy 
of this country has been based on the gieat asec'iidaiicy of 
the British mercantile mai me and the widespread character 
of our trade which made nrotection lioth unnecessary and 
undesirable Our object was to obtain free access to the 
jiorts and the trade of foreign countries It was therefore 
incxjicdicbt to give Bntisli shijijang jinvileged treatment 
at home, since sue h action could eiily have atTurdecl foreign 
countries an excuse for similaiit difTereiitiatiiig in favour 
of their own vessels 

'I'he liberal Briti'h policjv has unloiyinately not fouml a 
response Reciprocity is the soul of iv-lapons between 
men and between nations 11 foreign nations insist on 
maintaining and increasing their e.xelusivc jiolicy. they 
compel and justifv the British jieopk's in doing likewise. 

The powei and the jirospenty of the natjonal shipp ing 
Industry depends upon the jiowei and prosjieritj, of tTT? 
productive Industrie,s in gencual which creafie thH* traffic. 
V'ast natidnal jiroduction leads to a vast national•forfiign 
trade which can be reserved to the national sliippiiig I'he 
Final Board of TradofReport stated in paragraphs 127 and 
* 128 : 
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If we look to the future, the prosperity of British ship¬ 
ping is seen to depend on two conditions of vital inipoi- 
ance: ^ 

(1) The maintenance and extension of Ihitish 

industry ; and 

(2) The development of the i esoiirees of the Empire 

as a whole 

O 

1ft the Em])ii-e we possess iesouices at least eciuaJ to 
thosp, of any nthei- nation, and their development after the 
WarV'Adn'd give, a powerful stimulus to British industry, 
and therefoi'e to Ih’itish shij)]nng 
*ln the j)ast the mai'itime aseendaney of this eoiinti’y has 
depended ju'imarily on 1 heindusti'ial strength of the United 
Kingdom, with the great flow of trade to which it gave 
rise; aiiTl unless similar conditions obtain in the futuie. it 
will be difficult to maintain an adequate mercantile marine 


At- present the I'nited States arc the wealthiest eountry 
in the world. They have the largest foreign trade They 
believe that thc'v ought therefore*to have also the largest 
merchant maiine However, the latent resources and 
possibilities ot the Brit ish Empire ai e tar greater than those 
of the great Rejiublic ^tccording to the Statesman's 
Year-Book, the territory ot the Iffiitish Empire compares 
a-s follow.s with that of the United States and some of the 
other' great natioir- 


Briti'h Knipiic (lOlt) 

I'nitcd Stair- .iiul Possession- 
Itrazil 

Argent III.I . . 

China • 

(teriiiaiiy (1914) 


12,808,994 
9.574,6,58 
9,218,991 
1,153,119 
3,913,560 
208,780 


Tfie Jh'itish Empire is approximately four finu's a.s large 
as the Unit.'d States and their outlying possessions, and is 
larger than the United States, Bjazil, iirgentina,China,and^ 
Germany combined. It extends through all climes. Its 
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potential wealth is far greater than that of the American 
Rejiubhc. and its potential wealth ean be converted into 
actual wealtli by vigorous develojnnent 'I’he United 
States have gone ahead of the British Enijtire in white 
population. ])roduction. wealth, income, and trade, owing 
to the vigorous development of the country. While the 
United States had rt'cently 2;')1,081 miles of railway, the 
British Empire, tlurngh foui time•^ a-- large as the_Ljiit'ed 
States, had only 134.!*S4 miles ol railway Ow^iig to the 
ii'-e of the most perlect labour-saving machine! v. the avt^r- 
age worker in the L’nited States jirodin'cs about three times 
as much the aviaagi' workei in the I'nited Kingdom. 

The vigoioiis development ol t‘!ie Emjuie's resources by 
the imjirovement ol hai bours and w.ilei ways, by t be build¬ 
ing of railways, by the peopling of the vacant sjiaees, and 
by the modernising ol the metllod^ ol jiroduclion, should 
treble and ipiadrujilc the wealth piddiictivitc and 
foreign trade oi the Einjure in a vei \ short ']Mce of time. 
During the next decade oi two the foreiLUi tiade oj the 
tvorld should inciease at an unpiei edenteil rate, and the 
Impcriaf trade should become nifinitelv larL'cr and^more 
valuable than that of the whoh’ .Ameru an i ontiiient The 
prospective mciease ol the Emjiire tiade alone should 
amply make iiji foi that part ol th^'inlerna^ynal trade 
which British sl)j])j)ing may lo'C to IIk' \,aiious nations 
which seem determined to wrest it out of British hands. 

The Bnti'-li Emjure |)ossesses not only tlie wistest terri¬ 
tories ill the woild. the exploitation of wliii h has scarcely 
begun, but it has resources which aie of piiiticular value 
bo the shipjung intere-t The British Enijiire is essenTi- 
ally a .seij Empire Nearly all its great'tow^s lie on 
the sea and *it possesses a laige numbei of the bc»<l Com¬ 
mercial harbouis and coaling stations along the great tritde 
,routes of the tvorldit Tlsit is an exceedingly [irecioua 
rcbource. 
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If the Empire should be adequately developed, it ought 
to produce more than half of the world’s coal and iron, and 
more than half of the world's exports of food and of raw 
ipaterials. The power of reserving the Empire trade alid 
the free use of the Emjiire liai hours to the shipping of the 
Empire and of tliose nations wltieh treat British shijiping 
on an equSlily should cause othei' nations to hestitate in 
differenliating against tlTe Biiti'-h Rnpiireand its meri un¬ 
tile niaii-r'.e it theloicign na,t ions insist upon their restric¬ 
tive jiolicy, the Biitish Enqiire may have to follow suit, 
'flu' Bi'ilish niei'cha-nt marine, instead of developing the 
world's trade as hitherto, may he forced to develop the 
Empire trade, and the Empiie may benefit gii'utly from 
that change of ]iolicy Economic intmnationalisni has. 
perhajis. had its day 'fhe Empire might be a great gaiiua 
by such a development 'I'hc Report of the Chamhei oi 
Shipping of the United Kingdom and of the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners' A'^sociation •^stated 

I'lie British shipowners gcnerallv lully reiilise that, 
impoi t a.nt a.s is • hat industry to t he nation and the Empire, 
thery are national and fiiipeiial considerations,of deeper 
and greatei impoitancc than its juosjierity The 

only sure foundation lor the future success of the British 
mweantile marine must be the safety antf the ]irospcrity 
of the imL?m a.s a- w'ffole. and the policy to be adopted must 
be that which is*liest calculated to attain that end. what- 
e>ier mav be liic disadvantages it imjtoses on British ship- 
Phfg 

Of cour.se, no one contemplates lightly the possibility of 
"flic British lvm]inc adopting an exclusive policy on the 
seas, ^lowi^vei. if the freedom of navigation should «n- 
hitfipi^V be diminished or destroved by il>q action of 
foreign nations it may be found that the Tlritish Empire 
would not be thdpiineipal sulf'erei . that, on the eontraiy. 
those nations may chiefly Re hurt whicR have caused 
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England to f-dbandon her policy of freedom and equality on 

the seas 

The B'-itish Empire possesses along the world's great 
trade r outes a large number of harbours which serve |.s 
halfw dy houses to the world s shipping. The continued 
(jiiT.erential treatinent of shipping by foreign natioys would 
'.ogically lead to preferential treatment on the'paid of the 
British Empiie in two way.s In tlie first place, it would 
lead to the Empire reserving the inter-Imperialy.iTide, the 
so-ealled Imperial coasting trade, to Biitish shipping In 
the second place it might. and possibly would, lead in some 
form or other to prelei'ential treatment of shijiping in the 
Empire haihours It seems unb(-iely that foreign nations, 
desiring to develop their shipping, will lightly exjiose them¬ 
selves to a policy of discrimination and retaliation on the 
part of the British Empire 

It should be observed that there is a great difference 
between the foreign trade of the rnited .States and of Great 
Britain The Uniti'd .States are jiractically self-su]iporting 
for the food and raw material upon which (hqiend the 
life of the jieople Tluar impcrts are mainly luxuries. 
-America s foreign ti'ade consists jirincipally of the exjiorts 
of their snrjilus The L'nited Kingdom on the other 
hand, i^in the main an importing country The imjjfirts 
of Gieat Britain exce(-d very greatly t.he exports of the 
country, and British imjiorts consist jinncijiallv of food 
and of indi.spensable raw materials, such as cotton, wool, 
timber, leather, cojiper. iron ore, etc. The instinct of self- 
jireservation may compel Gieat Britain to adopt a policy 
which favours the maintenance of the national shijipiiig* 
The jjosition of the country, its absolute (k-pen^Jence on 
fuieign imports, may compel it to insist that.Brttish 
imports should be cairied as far as possible ,by British 
ships, for the nation cannot safely be allowed to become 
ilcpendent lor its indrspeubable imports of food and raw 
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material upon the good-will of foreign nations and of their 
merchant marines. The experience of the War has shown 
even to the blindest the danger of following any other 
course. 

The preservation of England’s maritime pre-eminence 
is necessary, not only for reasons of seciuity, but also on 
financial’grounds As England’s imports vastly exceed 
the country's exports,’'there is a heavy balance to be paid 
for ■ Imports are paid for by exports of goods, or of gold, 
or by services rendered to foieign nations As Great 
Britain has sold the bulk of her foreign investments during 
the War. the dividends and interest payable on these 
foreign investments no longer help in paying tor the great 
excess of imports over expoi ts. There is every reason for 
believing that imports into Great Britain will continue 
vastly to exceed exports from Great Britain Conse¬ 
quently the»balance in favour of foreign nations can be 
liquidated only by means of sarvices rendered by England 
to foreign countries. Among these services shipping 
stands foremost A serious diminution of England’s mari¬ 
time preponderance wi)uld endanger not only the security 
ot*the nation both in time of war and peace, but might in 
addition create a very serious financial problem. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE BRITISH LAXI> AND HOUSING PROBLEM IN ' 
THE COUNTRy DISTRIOTS 

As a rule, people discus^ the land problem and the housing 
problem separately However, the two are so inextricably 
interwoven that they ought to be discus-ied together The 
only difference is this, that in the eovntry the land ]>rdlileni 
is more piominent. while in the towns the housing problem 
claims the most urgent attention. 

\\ hether the land and housing jiroblem is satisfactorily 
solved with regard to the agi ic ultuial distficts may be 
easily seen from the jiojnifousness of the country jiarts, 
and especially from their pioductivity. for the main ]iur- 
pose of agriculture is to produce food If we ajiply this 
test to the,rural disuicts of the Hinted Kingdom, it^is 
obvious that the land and hou'ing ]iolic\ has ))fen an utter 
failuie From decade to decade the country jiojiulation 
has dinuniihed in the mo't lamentable nmnner. am^at the 
same time the pioductivity of the soil ria»sJirunk, while 
during the same period the agricultural proiluctivity of 
other countries which are similarly situated as (heat 
Britain has vastly increased 'The flight of the peojile 
ma}- be seen from the figures given on the following page. 
The flight from the country, wliiili is eloiiuentl}- attested 
by tlie figures given, has }jad a most disastioust’lTeeit not 
only upon Bntisii agricultural production, but also ortthS 
national ]ihysi((ue on the health and strength of the race.' 
They show that the Hriysh layd sc stem urgently cricB for 
reform, that ks maintenance is impos.silile 

4t»2 
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Number of Male Agricultural Labourers'. 


Year. 

In Enqiand 
and ll'a/rs. 

In 

Siollavd. 

In 

! reland. 

In Ike 
I'nileit 

K 1 II qdo m * 

—*-- 




1861 

1.097,800 

140,200 

8.70.100 

2,088,100 

1861 

i.07:i.oo() 

12.7.900 

(102 201) 

' 1,801.100 

1871 

1 !t02.S00 

r 807.(!00 

1 11,000 

.709.700 

' 1..723,700 

1881. .. 

91,800 

293.300 

1.192.700 

1891 .. 

709..'too 

'8.7.100 

2.71,700 

1,040,100 

19u? 

.■|8:t 800 

7.'1,800 

212,200 

869.800 

1911 

(;22.300 

71..700 

192.100 

88.7,900 


*i:)f course, the slirinkagc of 1 he rural jioimlation is du(' iii 
part to the introduction of labour-saving machinery. 
Howevc*-, it is principaDy attiibutable to the fact that 
whereas agiirulture in other countries has prospered and 
progressed, it has utterly decayed in (ii eat Bi itain, \\'hile 
the production of the staple crops has diminished at an 
absolutely- terri+ying rate in the United Kingdom, the 
production of bread corn and the principal vegetables and 
of meat has considerably more than doubled in Germany 
between ISSli and 191,'i While the bulk of the agricul¬ 
tural land in Great Rritaiu has been abandoned by the 
plougli and has been turned into grazing land, where rough 
grass produces only an insignificant quantity of meat, by 
far the larger quantity of the agricultural soil of industrial 
Germany’ is devofed to the most intensive cultivation. 
Some years ago the two countries compared as follows • 


PeIM'ENTAGES of .Ve.RICUI.TllRAL .'SOIL. 


• 

In 

‘ Oennany. 

In Great 
llritain. 

Under coin riojls , . 

Unde’!'vefotiible.s .. 

Undpr fodder 

Under pr.ass inid f.ollo.v 
Orchards ami fiaidiMis 

[’cr Cent. 

. ' OM 

.. i 18-2 

.. ; lo-i 

. . i 8-7 

Per ('ent. 
, 18-2 
• 9-4 

5-9 

()6-6 


i lOO’O 

! • 

'lOO-O 
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The frequently heard assertion that in a densely popu¬ 
lated industrial country there is no room for a flourishing ‘ 
apriculture is obviously incorrect. Germany is almost as 
densely populated as the United Kingdom, while tfle 
population of Belgium per square mile is far in excess of 
that of the British Isles. Yet both countries ihave ex¬ 
ceedingly productive rural industries Befdre the,War 
(lermany was practically self-supporting in food, for^Jter 
imports of bread corn were counterbalanced by her huge 
exports of sugar, and she was self-supporting in timber as 
well Moreover, while vegetables, fruit, and milk, were 
scarce aiid dear in the United Kingdom, they were plenti¬ 
ful and cheap in Germany Gerjnany's superiority in t*'e 
production of meat and milk may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing figures. 

IlMln iNO CNl) Pl«.-1! M'ISG, 


Vuiobci ‘)1 iilUabuaiil- , 

<•1 milcli row s kfjH 
111 Jiici' . . 

.. oi mill li coisH jioi 1,0011 
o inhabitant ^ 
ol inp.s per 1,000 iiihabi- 
• laIU.^ 


In Or rat 
lOitani lit 
HIOK. 

40,000,000 
2 , 703,780 
2 , 823,482 


In Gcrniant/ 
in 11107, ' 


02,000,000 
10,9(10,998 
22,140,.'5,32 

^77 

( 

.357 


Bei thousand inhabitiuits (iermany had. before the War 
idniost three times as many milch cows t^s Great Britair 
and five times as many pigs Milk i-' the most importani 
food foi the growing generation, and popk isythe most 
cheaply produced and the most iiounshiiig and sustiftninj 
meat for the adults Owing to the abundancf of natural, 
home-grown food. «and tjsjiecially of milk, the German 
population is probably more sturdy ^than the English. 
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Rickets and many other ailments of childhoftd due to 
under-feeding, and particularly to the scarcity of milk, are 
little known in Germany. ^ 

While during the last few decades the British country 
population has diminished in the most serious manner, 
1'hc Gf)*'man country jxjpulation has remained practically 
stationai^' The effect of the introduction of labour- 
,saving madiineiy in tlie German countryside has been 
eompletyly offset b^ a vastly ineieased agricultural pro¬ 
duction in 1911 there were in the United Kingdom 
918,129 agricultural labourers of both sexes, while in 
Gei'inany there were in lOoT no less than 7,283,471 We 
can therefore not wonder that Germany produced before 
the Wai- neaily ten times as much bread corn and ten 
times as much potatoes as did Great Britain and Ireland 
combined. 

If we inquh’e why the British country population has 
deserted tin* land wdiile the German population has re¬ 
mained on the soil notwithstanding the lure of great in¬ 
dustrial towns wheie large wages can be earned; we find, of 
course, that the GermaiTiat mei s and agricultural labourers 
remained on the land because they were satisfied with 
their conditions, while the British farmer;^and agricultural 
labourers desertetj the land because they w’ere ckssatisfied 
with iheir mode of life. These differences in the two 
countries wei e due to the fact that German agriculture 
was highly prosperous and progressive, while British agri¬ 
culture was hazardous, suffering, and declining. In 
Germany the rural industries were cherished and promoted 
not only by fiscal protection, but by every means available, 
such jyi tli» provision of cheap transport, the application 
; of seknee to agriculture, etc. In the United Kingdom the 
oural injlustries were abandoned and neglected by the 
State, and they suffered not jnly frfiin the free competition 
of grain produced on the boundless plains of the tVo 
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Americas; but also from inequitable transportation charges. 
.British agriculture was abandoned by the politicians, not 
only because the agriculturists were politically unorganised 
and could therefore bring no pressure to bear upon Parlia-^, 
ment by means its votes, but also, and particularly, 
because tlie denioeratie ])ai(ies saw in tiu' i nral in(,bistries 
not so much a vast .army ol farmers and agricultural 
labourers who had a right to appciil to g“neiiil symjtathy, 
but they saw in the nirtil inttaest merely a smalj number 
of large lamlowners foi whose benelit farmeis and agri- 
euhtiral labourers toiled ' 

trom the jtoint of view of ownership agnculttiral 
Germany and agriculttirttl Britain vbfl'eied <is much «s they 
ditTeied in agricultural pi'oductivity The two countries 
eomjtared tts follows dining the last year for which com¬ 
parative figures can be furnished 

.\cllEA<.E or ,\lil:li 1 l.Tl RM. I.VM) 


Oreufftcil hii Ou * h en pieil lit/ Tfunnt^. 


Ill PniSsi.i 111 

Ittor . 2t.42L> 4or, liri'f 

In (treat » 

Biitaiii, 111 

1!((I7 . 1127.;!(i:i acre.'- 


/v7' 

/’<■! 

( lit 

(‘(•lit. 

s SO-a .■>.7HO,.’t72 iifcis ' 

1 i:{-4 


«r» 

^^12-2 2S,‘2Kl,im:! .ni((t-. 

S7-8 


In Prtissia stwen-eighths ol the agiieiiltuiyl land is free¬ 
hold land, and is worked by its owners In Gictit Britain 
only one-eighth of the land is freehold land ayd w orked by 
its ow'iiers Most British agrieultiii ists till land which they 
do not possess, while most Gei man .agiiculturtsts t^l their 
own land ' 'I'lltit is a very sigrificant and very imjAjrt^nt 
difference, and the decay of British agriiailtuie V' largely, 
and very likely chiefly, due <’iot only to the free importa¬ 
tion of che'ap tians-maritime grain ant^ the disastrous 
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effects of a transport system which benefited tbe foreign 
producer and ix-nalised the domestic farmer, but also tc^ 
the fact that the Jtritish tarmei', and especially the British 
•agricultural labourer, had no substantial territorial stake 
in the country. 

The 'nstinct of property is deeply ingrained in human 
nature, '^len cherish what is their own and treat neglect- 
.fylly what is somebody clse's Security and property arc 
most potent stimuli of human effort .4 tenant farmer 
rarely feels that love loi- the land which is felt by an occupy¬ 
ing owner, and a landless agricultural labourer leaves the 
countryside as readily for town as a bricklayer's labourer 
leaved one employer fiji' another employer If a nation 
wishes to obtain the utmost, out of its land, it must attach 
the eounti-y [lopulation to the soil by the strongest ties, 
by the ties of love and of interest Mr Ballour very 
wisely wj-ote in his preface to Sir (filbert Parker's pamphlet 
The. Lmifl foi lh< People : ' 

.'hdtiply as you will your enactments for securing the 
fruits of an iinjirovcment to the man who makes it. you 
will^nevei' efface the dfrtinction between ownership and 
occupation It is based on sentiment, not on finance; and 
no demonstration of )U’ofit and loss will e.xtract from the 
tenant of a County (\umcil or Public Department labour 
which would „'iecrfully expend upon a holding which 
belonged to 'um.selt and which he could leave to hiii chil¬ 
dren. 

Countless Statements contained in the numerous agri¬ 
cultural iny^stigations made by the Government confirm 
Mr. Balfour’?! view that ownership is superior to tenancy. 
For instaneje before the Committee on Fruit Culture, fir. 

Lacl vhursf. Horticultural Instructor to the. Derbyshire 
• ^ * 

flounty Council, a thoroughly practical man, stated; 

At Long Eaton, where tlujre aix\ a lot of lace-workers, 
there arc now about 1100 or 400 freehold allotments of about 
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600 yardsoeach. These are the men who plant fruit-trees, 
and really they do l ejnarkably well I occasionally to 
see how they are getting on. they arrange well, they plant 
right, and they piuae nghi They have a thorough grip 
of the whole thing 

Q. As a rule, who plants the trees ot these plots, the 
landlord or the tenant 1 

A. They are freehold 

Q. Where the plots are not treehold ? 

A. 1 find the tenants on allotments, iinles- they have 
security of tenure will not })lant 'that is where the free¬ 
hold comes in 

Q t\ ho puts up the Imddiniis on the freehold [ihits { 

A 'I'he men thtunselves 

Q What hapjiens in the ease ol allotments that ate not 
freehold ? 

A Very little is done in that wa_\ 

Q They have no buildings at all ' 

A Very few indeed. 

.Man}’ similar opinions ’tvill lie found in the eountless 
inquiries into agricultural condition' which the (Jovern- 
ment has made 

British agricultuie 1 '. as far as its oiganisatioii is con¬ 
cerned, a survival of feudal times 'J’he feudal system 
has had it' uses in the jja't. hut it has had its day The 
era of depiocracy haBt'amved 'I'lie fetidal sys^tepi is in¬ 
compatible with modern conditions Avi tigrieult ure which 
is based on the ownership of the few and the hiboiir of the 
many is a danger not only to the nation, but aKo, and 
particularly, to the few who own the land The feudal 
land system was general in Eurojie tiji to the iy ench Revo¬ 
lution of 17>f!t The outbreak of that year was chiefly due 
to fhe fact that the French farmers were landlcf», tln^^ they 
worked chiofly |or the benefit of the aristocracy and «f tHc 
^imreh, who were the prineijial landowners T4e distri* 
burton of land jiossessed b}^ the fi'w among the many 
converted the French peasants, whose wrvtchednesH and 
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backwardness Arthur Young, the great British expert, 
had so touchingly described, into prosperous, progressive, 
and contented men The French peasants who had been 
inclined towards violence and revolution became the mdst 
conserva^ve clement in the State Henceforward French 
revolutionaries were to be found nearly only among the 
progertyleSs masses of the big towns, and especfally of 
Pg._ris. 

The facj that the abolition of the feudal system and the 
creation of universal freeholds had vastly enriched France 
and had converted the discontented French into conserva¬ 
tive and patriotic citizens was not lost upon the other 
nations* of the Continent, The landless people of Prussia 
had seen with inditlercnce their eountry overrun by the 
French To increase the prosperit j" of the Prussian people 
and to attach them to their country by the strongest bonds 
of interest, the^reat Prussian statesman. Stein, advocated 
the conversion of the landless serf* into peasant proprietors. 
Soon after the disaster of Jena and Auerstadt. Prussia, 
notwithstanding the poverty which followed disastrous 
defeat, set to work and»divided the great feudal estates 
among the cultivators of the soil In Prussia, as in France, 
this great reform was followed not only b^' the regenera- 
tibfi of the nationaj agriculture, but by that of tli,e people 
as wciF llie no[i-Prussian States, Austria, and the other 
States of the Continent, followed suit, and the wonderful 
progress of Continental agriculture during the period 
following the*Napoleonic Wars was due in a very targe 
measm-e to the institution of peasant proprietorship Very 
'likely the Russian revolution would not have occurred, or 
at the ..fvorst would have been confined to the big towrts. 
ha^ Russia possessed the system of peasant jiroprietary. 

ftOccupying ownership has proved its superiority ovei* 
tenancy not only on the Continent of Europe, but in the 
British Dominions and in the United States well. Xu 
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the Uniiied States the percentage of land cultivated by 
occupying owners is constantly increasing, and that culti¬ 
vated under the tenant system is equally constantly 
declining I'nivcrsal experience obviously proves the 
superiority of the freehold system over the feudal system, 
which is a. danger both economically and politically. 
Bj’itisli agriculture would nevei' have been abitndoned by 
the j'oliticians had the interests oi the rural industries bepn 
defended in Parliament, not by the rejirescntqtives of a 
handful of teriatorial magnates, but by millions of sturdy 
freeiiolders whose existence was at stake 'I’he losses 
experienced by Biitish agriculturi' fell, after all, chiefly on 
the few ownei's. for the farmers cQiild in many eas(>s obtain 
relief b\ a reduction in the lent, while the landless agri¬ 
cultural labourers could escape by migrating to the towns 
or to the countries overseas 

The conversion of tlie British land system from a feudal 
to a modern and democratic organisation is imjierative. 
The assertions of those who maintain tliat the existing 
system is'best for (Peat Britain ma.y lie disregarded in 
view of the fact that they are contradicted by universal 
experience and iiy the lamentable decline of British agri- 
cult uri’ 

It is erroneous to lielieve that the UiiKllords are inct’is- 
pcrisahle in England's rural economy o d.fter all, they are 
princijially the hankeis of the farmers, the only difference 
being that whereas the regular banker merely chargee 
interc.st for his assistance the landlord charges interest 
and, at the same time, claims a proportion of the farmer’s 
earnings hy insisting upon being a sleeping partner in his 
fafm The creation of freehold farms will dead ^o the 
developmewt qf rural banking and to the devclopiHent“of 
co-operation among farmers similar to those dcvc-lopmeute 
which took place on^the t-'oritincnt of Europe after the 
(iownfall ofcfeudalism. 
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: The prosperity of British agriculture depends ftiainly on 
the army of agricultural labourers. Their contentment, 
is vital. They cannot be attached to the soil merely bj^ a 
high wage. They will love the country and remain in it 
if they have a permanent territorial stake in it. Every 
facility should be given to the agricultural labom'ers to 
acquire Iwid, so that they may hope by industry and 
economy to become farmers themselves. Hitherto only 
too many^superannuated agricultural labourers saw them¬ 
selves compelled, at the end of a life of toil, either to be 
ffiipported by chaiitable people or to end their days in the 
workhouse Every (Icrman agricultural labourer, every 
French agricultural labourer, every American agricultural 
labourer may hojre to acquire a small farm and to 
rise gradually to opulent independence Many wealth\ 
f^mers on the Continent of Europe and in the United 
States started •in life as agricultural labourers. Every¬ 
thing should be done to enabk competent agricultural 
labourers to make themselves independent They cannot 
be exjrected to remain in the country if their life is merely 
a life of drudger y without hope. 

Hitherto the purchase of latrd on the part of men of small 
means has been made difficult by the cu^mbersome and 
co...tly process of transfer. The title to land should bo 
bused, 'n(?t on boxe’ full of documents, but on a siinplo 
entry in an oi'ricial register and on an official map. The 
registration of title, which has become almost universal 
outside Great* Britain, makes land an easily marketable 
commodity, and makes it an exceedingly attractive invest¬ 
ment to men of small means. 

The most ^rressing immediate necessity for attracting 
labour JO the land and retaining the present labourers on 
;th.p soil is the provision of an adequate number of cottages. 
The housing problfem is at least as urgent in the country as 
in the town. Men cannot be expected to remain in the* 

33 
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country if they cannot find adequate house-room feSrthefii- 
^selves and for their familiee The scarcity of rural cottages 
has verv largely been caused by the multiplication of so- 
caficd tied cottages which are let at an uneconomic rent, 
such as a shilling or two per week The competition of 
these cottages has deteried private bhilders froip build¬ 
ing The provision of cottages let at half-jnico or lees to 
agricultural labourers is due either to misapplied philan¬ 
thropy or to the desire to retain the service of labourers 
by unfair means Probably it would be best to abolish this 
evil by Act of Parliament If the agricultural labourei*^ 
were given by law the right to acquire the cottages in which 
thev live at a price standing in a cci’tain relation.to the 
rent, the owners of labourers' cottagis would, of course, 
immediately charge an economic rent, and would be forced 
to acid 'cc, the weekly wage of the labourer tlie difference 
between the economio rent and the uneconomic rent 
charged hitherto 

Hiitisl) auriculture suffei' fiom the fact tha.t it is labour- 
starved • The countryside can be made to Hourish*'only 
by the provision of va-t numbev- of additional labourers. 
Pritisb agricultural piodiictioii can be trebled, but ^f can 
be trebled onlv liy trebling the ntiinber of agricultural 
laboureys. and the trehling of tlie-c is jio'.-ihle only"by 
providing in the first jilace, adequa^t'.iind dei'eii; house- 
roorn. and by giving men an inducement 'lO work in the 
country The hope of,being able to aetjuire their own 
lioii-es and a small field on easy terms would probably 
cause thousands of town workeis who are tired of town 
life, and who have learnt to use the spade and fork on aft 
allotment, to go to the country After having served an 
ap])renti<;esh,i)) of several years as agricultural ^bowrers^ 
and put by a little money they might increase their 
projierty. and might gradually beeontc themselves BUD- 
• stantial i;iiinieis ^'he re-creation of British agriculture 
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■’ijiid of the British race urgently demands the abolition of 
the feudal system in the country, and the introduction of, 
that democratic system of general freeholds which has 
proved its superiority from the agricultmal point of viW 
and its value from the political point of view in all 
countries where it lias been introduced. 



C!Hx\rTER XXll 


THE BRITISH LAND AND HOVSING PROBLEM IH 
THE TOWNS 

(iREAT Britain is a democracv Jn a country which is 
ruled by the many it is of the utmost imjxutance that the 
people art; satislied with their lot During the War, and 
tstpecially after its conclusion, a great deal t)f uiirfst has 
been noticeable among the working mas^^es 'J'hat unrest 
IS no t'oubt partly due to that scHishness which is general 
among men and to the activities of mischievous agitatoitji; 
but to a large extent it springs from j^sti^icd resent¬ 
ment The working masNes have begun to ask themselves 
whether the conditions under which they live aic worthy 
of men or'unworthy, remediable or irremediable * 

The rngbilisation of the natioiVs manhood has rVvealed 
the fact that preventable disease is widespiead amon^ the 
masses, that tlje national physique has seriously deterio* 
rated owing to insufficient food and house-room llris- 
wor^h noting that both industrial unrc*-t <nd racial deterio¬ 
ration are greatesst in those towns where iiiAustry is most 
active. Kir Donald Ma>clean stated quite coi'rectly in 
Parliament on April 7. 

Among all the social questions with whichjnembers hapd^ 
tq deal at the la,st election, the housing question easily to6k 
the first place. The revelation of the housing conditions 
under which Jens of thousands of miners live wai^on^ of 
the most potent forces in influencing the mind of the- 
country, as well as of the Coal Commisision. in*favour of; 
jjealing not only witlf that question but with tlie proWem • 
as a whole.* 
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. It is surely not merely by coincidence that in those 
'districts of the country where overcrowding is mostf 
serious industrial unrest is greatest and the physiqua of 
Ihe people is worst. Analytical examination of the f’ensus 
and of various other Government reports reveals the fact 
that •hAujing conditions are far' wor se in the North of 
England than in the South and the Centre of the country, 
ttnd that they are worst of all tn Scotland, and especially 
on the^Cl^de. which during and after the War has been the 
greatest hotbed of revolutionary anarchism ft is usually 
considered that those houses are overcrowded which con¬ 
tain n^ore than two occupant'- to each room Nfew accord¬ 
ing to the ('ensuv of England and Wales of 1011, over¬ 
crowding existed on the following scale in some representa¬ 
tive towns 
• 


In Gate.sliead • . 

ti37 per 1,000 of population. 

In South Shields . . 

320 

In Sunderland 

. 320 

In Kewca.stle-ori.'ryru' 

.. 317 

In Tyncuiouth 

. 308 .. ’ „ 

In I>ji by . . 

.. 18 

In Burton-upoir rrerit . . 

15 

In Ipswich 

13 

Iii*Northarui)tiiu 

II .. 

In Leifivsfet* _ » • ■ 

II 


II 


The first five towns those on the Tyne, are towns in 
which overci'»>wding was great'est in 1911 The last five 
towns are those in which over crowding was smallest at the 
' 'Jme when the Getrsits was taken 

Across th(' Scotch bor'der housing conditions ipe o^en 
WQrso^thau itt England. According to the official paper. 
Housing Conditions (Scotland) (Cd. 401(i), 2,042,945 

people, or to-OS.jrer cent, of the inhabitants of Scotland, 
^Werefound to live iit overcromied rhWlings. Thefollowit^g 
^able gives somP of the worst instances of overcrowding 
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Perckntaoe of Population of Scotland living in 

(U'EIiOHOWl)EU PWELLINCJJ. 



Per Cent. 


Per Cent, 

Clydebank 

. 72-97 

Kilmarnock . . 

. . 65-94 “ 

Motherwell 

.. 71-43 

Glasgow 

. . 64-70 

Coatbridge 

. . 70-58 

Falkirk ' . . 

... 64-61 

Port Gbt.sgow . . 

. . 06-42 

Greenock 

, . £4-17 

Oovan 

63-77 

Foifar 

. . 49-;»6 

Paisley 

.58-76 

Dundia- 

, . 49-44 

Dumbarton 

. . .')7-05 

Leitb 

43-80 


According to the Report mentioned, of tlie Seoteli popu" 
hition 1,024,707. oi 22-!)l per cent , almo'^t one-quarter of 
the total, hved herded four and more in one room, and the 
■' liome-i " of 2.2 o 9.7S9 Scotch ]>eople. oi' ,71 -9 per cent, of 
the population, eon-.isted of one-room and two-room dwell¬ 
ings *^i'lere is obviously ^omc reason for Scotland inclin¬ 
ing towards Radicalism 

It will he observed fipm the figures given that over¬ 
crowding was in 1911 most serious, as far as England is 
concerned^ on the 'fyne. while in Scotland overcrow«ding 
was even worse than in England, and it was particularly 
severe on'the ('lyde During the War tens of thousands 
of workers went to swell the pojmlation of these over¬ 
crowded distrifts We can therefore not wonder 
shiphuilefing and ship repairing suffered particulsrl^- from 
laboilr trouble, and that agitators bent iqion mischief 
found the Tyne and Clyrh; districts a jiarticularly congenial 
and receptive soil 

The fact that serious oveiciowding is likely to breed 
dissatisfaction is shown by the e.xfiaordinftry statistics* 
given The fact that overcrowding leaels to physical 
deterioratiyn can also be jiroved by statistics whfch 
bast'd upon searching and conscientious enquiry. For 
instance, during lati.TOO the School Board of (JIi«5gow had 
7jJ,H57 school-childrcit nieasflred and weighed in order to 
solve the quostrion whether, and in how fa(*. housinc aflfoctv 
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the physique of the people. In its Report (Cd.*2637) the 
r^ult of that investigation was summed up in the follow^* 
ing figures: 

Average Weight and Height of All Children 
t«tGE 5 TO 18) EXAMINED. 



A veraqe 

A veragt' 


WcKfhi. 

}leight. 


VouiidH. 

Incht'f''. 

oLiC‘-l ooiiied lioui»‘> 

.jS-ti 

4tS-G 

t wo-i'ooiiift! 


48-1 

tliiec-rooiiifd 


50-H 

loui-rooiued 

1)4-3 

,■>1-3 

tuio ioonieti * 


46-3 

iwo-rooined , 

od-S 

47-8 

Ihree-iooincd .. 

59-4 

49-0 

lour-roomod ,, 


1' k'G 


The figures given reveal the fact that housing has the 
most extraordinary effect upon physique. Commenting 
upon the figures given, the Report stated' 

These figures show that the one-roomed child, whether 
boy or girl, is always, on the average, distinctly smaUer 
and lighter than the two-roomed; and«the two-roomed 
than tjje,three-roomed: and the three-roomec4 than the 
fourd'oomed. .Thre numbers examined are so large and the 
results are so uniform that only one conclusion is plissible 
—viz , that the poorest child syffers most in nutrition and 
growth. Ilf cannot be an accident that boys from one^ 
roomed homes should be 11 •? pounds lighter on an average 
than boys from four-roomed homes, and 4-7 inches smaller. 
Neither is it an accident that girls from one-roomed homes 
are on an average 14 pounds lighter and 5-3 inches sh'orter 
tiharj,the girls from four-roomed homes. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that inadequate 
housing accommodation isi usually accompanied by in¬ 
adequate foo<> and sometimes by inadeqifate clothing. 
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StiD, it is' obvious that people who live in densely over- 
orowded. dingy, airless, and more or less insanitary dwell¬ 
ings arc likely to suffer in health even if they should be 
adequately fed and clothed 'J'he existing statistics show, 
moreover, that a high death-rate a'^eompanies over- 
eiowding The death rate rises together with ,th*e over¬ 
crowding statistics , " 

ln*^uffieienc}- of housing and consequent overcrowding, 
and the existence of numerous ill built and insanitary 
houses, is a crying and terrible evil which must be stamped® 
out will) the utmost energy and raj)idity Adequate 
houses tor f. he toiling masses must be ])rovided, and the 
cost is quite a secondary eonsidnration 'I’he national 
expenditure on dwellings fit for habitation will be more 
than']'^d for in the improvement of the national health 
and in the contentment of the workers A healthy an3 
cont(-nted worker is an asset. a sic kly and discontented one 
a liability, and possibly a danger. 

According to the Full laid by l>r Addison before Paniia- 
ment in April. 1919. hundreds of thousands of housfs will 
be built with the co-operation o! the State and of *he 
Local Authorities The housing campaign which has 
thereby been ojauied is highly welcome However. tf|e, 
provision tif hundreds of thousands of well built «liqnses, 
of whi^'h a large number should be built ni \%l- 11 jilanned, 
Well laid-out, pleasant and wholesome model .settU-rnents, 
will not suffice- to solve the^urban housing jiroblem in its 
entirety 

The great eharacterislics of the Fritish working masses 
are their thriftlessne-s and their restlessness, two (pialilios 
which are exceedingly dangerous m a democracy kThj 
people on thf f’lflitinent and tiie American people are far^ 
more thrifty and jirovident than are the JlngliKh'pcople. 
The English emigrants4hems(Jves la-eome jirovident and 
thrftty when flie\ lea\e theii own countiy ♦or the L’nited 
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;!,Sta'tes or for the Dominions. Providence ia,. of course, 
^encouraged if people are offered a very attractive invest¬ 
ment. Savings arc di.scouraged if there are no attractive 
ihvestmenta within tlie reac h of the toiling masses It is 
■a natural instinct in men that they desii-e to possess, en- 
tirely»an(^al)solutely. things of permanent value t- it is a 
nattiral instinct in men that they desire to possess ahso- 
iutely not only tlTe fin’iiiturc which they use. hut also the 
houses in"which they live and a ])iece ot ground Thrift 
has been enormously encouraged on the Continent of 
Europe, in the United States, and in the P>ritish Dominions, 
by fadlities offered to the woikers of acquiring freehold 
land and houses of theA- own The vast majority of the 
houses in Cermany. France, Holland. Belgium, Austria 
Italy, the L'nited States and Canada, are owi^ d the 
people inhabiting them The possibility of acquiring 
houses, cottages, and business premises, not on lease, 
but as a perpetual possession, is an exceedingly strong 
inducement to thrift The man of small means is not 
satisfiecj with the insignificant return made by the savings 
banhs, and as he does not care to invest his money in 
Stock Exchange securities which he does not understand, 
hejs apt to spend all he earns; but he wcaild gladly save 
could hc«im’est his savings in land and bui-ldings which 
would be his foi ever The preference of workiiig-«ien 
for freehold houses, if such are obtainable, is well known, 
and was well brought out by the examination of several 
witnesses examined bj' the Jjelect Commtitee on Town 

■ Holdings For instance, Mr John Green, a working-man 
who had been employed during twenty-eight year.s«3,t 
th^R/yal Arsenal in Woolwich, was examined as fol¬ 
lows ; * 

'•ftf 

■ Q. You think that the workmen have a desire to obtain 
the freehold of their own hdbses for the beijpfit of the 
families in prefertmee to leaseholds ? 
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A. Equally so as much as an aristocrat, because the idea i 
of the workman is to benefit his family; but he resents this ' 
continual drain upon the savings of his class by the ground 
laiidlord 

Q. Then you think the workman is as proud of his little 
estate as the larger man of a large estate ? 

.4 Equally so; and he would wish to hand,that little 
estate down to his family, ev’en if only a two-roomed 
cottage with a small bit of garden . . In my opinion 
it would be a very great inducement to thrift and economy 
on the part of the working-man. because I know there are 
scores of working-men in the Arsenal who have money, and 
who rightly refuse to invest it in leasehold property; but 
if they could buy freehold it would have a great tendency 
to keep the workman away from the public-house. It 
would take him into his garden, his greenhouse, or his 
w’oykshop 

Before the same Committee, Mr. Benjamin Jones, repre¬ 
senting the Union of Working Men Co-operators, stated; 

We co-operators think that every man in the natiqp has 
a right to have some stake in the country, and we are 
trying as fast as we can to make every working-man into 
a small capitalist He cannot be a capitalist unless hfe has 
.-•ome means of investing hi.s money An enlightened, intel¬ 
ligent, and well-educated man may not be frightcneij^f 
investing his money in all parts of the earth, bqt n, working¬ 
man naturally wants to see his moneyau ar at hand, and we 
say 'that for the public good it is ab,solutely''necessary that 
the viorking-man should^have some opportunity to invest 
his nionet’ near at ho-tne, and so induce him to be provi¬ 
dent We f>bject to being compelled to liand over 

at the end of the term all the jiropeity th<V we have pu^ 
on the land It is impossible for me, to e.\press in strong 
chough^ terms the working-men's detestation of the 
present s^tem 

In most British towns land and housefj are owned by flie 
few. The natural ctesire oi the workers to acquire their 
own house? with their savings and to leiive them to their 
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. descendants is thwarted. The fact that the vas£ majority 
'of the people occupy houses which are not their own* 
converts the nation into a nation of lodgers. Thus J;he 
leasehold system creates not only thriftlessness and 
improvidence, but also that spirit of restlessness which is 
danger^ng in a democracy The British nation is^ nation 
of dissatisfied lodgers . 

• The leasehold system possesses numerous serious dis¬ 
advantages It causes wastefulness, for people treat 
4)adly houses which are not thf-ir own Consecpiently the 
repairs of leasehold houses and cottages tire exceedingly 
heavy^ Besides, it creates much unnecessasy friction 
within the cotninuiiity, ?ind creates not only hatred against 
the landlords, but against property-owners of every kind. 

'I’lie leasehold system causes shoddy building,^ffjpiAuses 
are erected tojet, but not to last, and it creates the slum, 
for houses tiie lease of which is running out are apt to be 
utterly neglected by their ovvuers and by the various 
people who, throtigh letting and subletting, may have an 
intercjrf in the pioperty 

Many official (tommissions and Committees have rccom- 
mendt'd the creation of numerous freeholds for the benefit 
JiS, the working masses, but hitherto thoir recommenda- 
tions,h»v» been disregarded i'or instaner. tlTe Report 
of the Ro\-a|»(fomifiission on the Hou-ing of the tl'orking 
Classes litat ed. 


Your Majesty's ('ommissioneis recommend generally, 
witb refereijce to all kinds* of dwellings, that facilities 
should be given to allow capital to be repaid in rent with 
a view to giving to tenants facilities for becoming f*ee- 

h^lda^s. ■* 


5 ^hat recommendation was made in I SH;"), but. like so many 
Excellent recommendations. *vas nc^ acted upon by short¬ 
sighted party j^liticians. 
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At present the acquisition of a freehold house is almostf* 
'impossible to men of small means, and esjjecially to work¬ 
ing-men. because owners frequently do not care to selljr; 
and pai’tieularly because the purchase of a house is a cuin*' 
bersome and outrageously e.xpensive, transaction. The 
title to,a pic'ce of land does not consist in an epttyiin an 
otficial rc'gister. which is guaranteed by the State or bjHhe 
Local Authority, but in a number of documents which may 
or may not be valid In an a])j)arentl\ sound title there 
may be a flaw, and the e.vamination ot the title-deeds 
requires a considerable amount of time and a very large 
expenditure oi money, and even then there is a certain 
amount of ri-k So the woiking-ihan i- atraid of accpiiring 
a piece of land or a fi'eehohl house, especially a- he h,as no 
secu'l'fvfjjace in which lie can kee]i his cleeds On the 
Continent the title to real jiroperty rests in an entry in in 
official land register Land and houses can be bought and 
sold as easily, as quickly, and almost a.s cheajily. as furni¬ 
ture or a.s stocks and shares, and any mistake made bv the 
registering authority falls, not on the puichaser. l,>ut has 
to be made good by th(‘ registei ing authoi ity itself vThe 
rc'sult is that on the Continent land and houses are con¬ 
sidered the mo»t desiiable investment for farmers, 
ants. smSll tradesmen in towns, and even by ti'ie, great 
body* of w.age-earncrs in factories » 

On the Continent in those towns where large houses let 
in flats are gener.al. it is coriqiaratively difhcHlt for men of 
small means to have a freejiold house of then own. In 
the smaller towns freehold houses are gU’iiei al. The „ 
Cijked Kingdom is ideally situated for instituting the free- < 
hold system in the towns, heeaiise tlie vast rnajou'ty^pf 
I people, evfm ifl London, live, not in huge barrack-like 
houses, as jieople do in Paris Berlin. Vieinia. eti* . but in 
amall housi's and eotlilges of four. live, or six rotims. Tho ^ 
f.-vt that tllere is a strong desire among' the jieople to.. 



Rouses of their own is eloquently attestfd by the 
numerous building societies, with the help of which men 
of small means have acquued a very large number of* 
leasehold houses. • 

The congestion of the British industrial towns and the 
existence of a grcJlt deal of j)rcventable overcrowding is 
due tf) a .searcity of houses This scarcity has bec» caused 
largely through tjie misiakcn legislation of 1909. Out of 
every twent}' houses occujued by the working classes, 
built before the War nineteen wi’ve according to Dr. 
^iddison, l)uilt Ijy-jn ivate entcrpiise By ])enahsing the 
speculative builder and by iriglitening the ownei' ot house 
propcaty. the (h)verninent Inought the building ot bouses 
almost to a standstill ^leanwllile e.xistiiig houses deea\‘ed 
and the poimlatioii kept ineieasing 'I'lius legislation 
•%liieh was aimed at imjiroving the housing ot J*'fkiople 
actually resulU’d in ei eating overcrowding. 

Overerowkliiig is due not only to the tact that tliere is an 
in.suffieieiit number of houses, liut that working people 
insist upon living elosi- to their jilaee of work instead of 
settling farther out, whyre they could dwell in better air 
and*liappier surroundings d’lie congestion ot Ihe indus¬ 
trial towns is partly tlue to insuttieieiit means of eommuni- 
„ation between the industrial centres and the surrounding 
count ;yf partly ,*0 the high fares charged ‘Dr Addison 
Stated in his’.sjieech of April 7. 1919: • 

It is asigiiificant fact that iiietDOT, ot the 599,oou people 
employed in factories in London. 346,990 dwelt in the inner 
zone, only 168,999 in the middle zone, and 35,009 in the 
outer zone. 'That was to say, practically three-quarters 
of the people employed in factories in London dwelt uear 
their work* ft is clear that until there was V4sth m- 
cJRased means of transport, until there w%s iruch better 
fiotory development outside th»City, this problem would 
^bc urgent and ac.ite in tlie great centres of population. 

Wo want to improve om' trtWisport System so that people 
C.an more readi^ get farther out. 
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The United Kingdom euffets from an insdffioiindsj^ pt| 
tramways and other moans connecting the towns’with they 
subui bs. and troni unduly high fares Tlie development.’, 
of'^suburban tiaftie has unfortunately been seriously' 
hampered by Parliament giving to the Local Authorities 
a traffic monopoly .Municipal cnte'iprise has been a 
failure" The Local Authorities have created < a tfltally 
insufficient service, which works fit unduly high cost, "in 
the United St^le s private enterjirise has created tramways” 
the mileage ol which vastly exceeds the total ivtilway 
mileage of the I'nited Kingdom Phe British tramwajP 
sj'stcm may be moie substantiall\ built, but the tm- 
fortunate worker'; cannot get out ol the towns because the 
facilities are insufficient and the fare^ too high The de- 
maiffis of the railwaymen and the omnibu'^ and tramway 
employhei for higher wages have led to a further increase 
in fares, which is bound to deter the worker'- from settling 
farther out High fares .are as much responsible for the 
existence of the slums as the absence of a sufficient number 
of houses . *’ 

The creation of the freehold system in the towns L desir¬ 
able and urgent for many reasons The existence of 
millions of freeholders should lead to better housing, for 
men takc^good c-are of houses wliich are their own Mo»e«» 
over, the frebliold system would iinprqve not bnK' the 
physical health of the country, but its politilal and social 
health as well It is dangerous lor a nation wtiere the 
many rule that the bulk of the land in town*and country 
should be in the hands of tke few The result has been 
that the landowners and the houseowners have*been treated 
byfhe politicians as if the}' were the natural enpmies of the 
people Tjiius^the masses heve been taught to look ^r »n 
improvement of the hoBsing conditions rather to tl\p 
Government than to rely upon their own exertions, and to 
expect an iq;iprovement in h^UHing rather from expropris 
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that) froin thrift. These ideas are very dfmgeroTis, 
and they may prove fatal to England’s peace and future,. 

The freehold system, the system whereby a large land-* 
owner only lends, but does not sell, his ground, and insists 
upon acting as a sleeping partner in the business which is 
carri6(| on upon it. is disadvantageous not only to the 
worker,^*t also to the business man. He is hedged about 
by numerous conditions His freedom of action is cur¬ 
tailed in many direclions, and at the expiration of the 
lease be may be faced by the alternative of either submit¬ 
ting to extortion ot of moving his business elsewhere. Be¬ 
sides, the cumbrous system of land transfer causes endless 
delays. It often takes an English business man longer 
to find out the soundness of his title than it takes a Ger¬ 
man, French, or American business man to acquire his 
l^nd and to build his factory 



CHAPTER XXII] 


THi: INF.FFICrKXcY OF liimiPIl IKDISTRIAL 
PKODFCTION'-^ II. 

I'liK Fact.-j of Tin: Ca.se. 

INI)r,•'TRIAL efficiency l)eget> jiro.'perity. and j)r().'<perity 
lead'; to VFneral contentment industrial inefljciency 
hrinp about poverty unemployment, and General di.s- 
satistaction and unrc't Knyland s industiial and social 
difH«»»ltie' are lartreh’ due to the backuiirdness of her 

« ' ' O 

industries. , 

Pro'-j)erity depend' mainl\ on piodmtion 'rho 80 
nations arc the wealthiest where production per man is 
greatest With the help of the most perfect organi.satioiiu 
and of the bc't labour saving machinery an infcelligei^ 
artisan can }>i'oduce as much as a nundier of arti'.<arl& 
produced by tfie more primitive methods of the past. 
The result is at hat the highly productive workers aaL. 
the [iresf-nt possess comforts and lonv^eniem'e*without 
numlier which were out of reach o*t theii; forefathers, 
and which, in the time preceding the industrial ro*’olution. 
were highly prized luxuri?. to men of the middle class. 

The most progrcs.sive an^ the most prosperous nation 
is the American nation, Thi United States liftveadvanced< 
witi’ giant strides. In 18?1 the United Kingdom had 
21,272,1V7 inhabitants, and the United States had oi^ly 
9,838,4.73 ftiha^iitant.s. '^here were then two Englishm^ 
to every single American. Now the United Kingdom 
has about 47.00fi,<)0<i* inhabitants, and the United States 
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Ihav’e more than 100,000,000 inhabitants. Thette are now 
t^fro Americans for every single Englishman. Only a» 
few decades ago the United Kingdom was con.siderably 
jither than the United States. Now the United States 
are considerably wealthier than all the States of the 
British^ Empire combined. England has ceased to be 
thejeadiilg Anglo-Saxim nation both in population and in 
wealth. That is.a very senoirs matter, for numbers and 
wealth are the main pillars of nations, they are the founda¬ 
tions cf national strength andjndejiendence. 

It is frequently' asserted that the vast wealth of the 
United States is due to their magnilieent naturaJ resource.s. 
That in scarcely correct, 'I’lie area of the British Empire 
is more than lour time.', as large as that of the United 
States, d'he natural resources of the British Enipig'.' are 
pjpbably tai- greater than those of the Un..e’d States. 
The United States are wealthier than the British Empire, 
not because the natui-al resouretts of America are greater, 
but because the production of the American workers is 
far greater than that of the British workers. I roduction 
is wealth. With the h»lp of an excellent oigmiifsation 
and of the most perfect and the most powerful labour- 
saving machinery the average worker in thf United States 
pi.oduces ajiproximately three times as much as*does his 
British ct^lea gue vh-j is employed in the identical caHing. 

The statembnt that the average American worker in 
the factoi^’ and the work.shop, iiydie mine and on the farm, 
on the railway and in the c^ilunting-honse, does about 
three times as much work as ais British Lolleague, seems 
"ht first sight to be a recklessi overstatement. Yet tfjat 
statement istforrect, and its eola-ectness can be piyved b*y 
njenns uf reliable official figures. • 

' The United States have combifted with their periodical 
fpeusus PopulSition a Uensus of^ I’roduction which 
.Chords the productivity of the various induskies in fulf 

.34 
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.detail. The United Kingdom, which in the paA hits 
(taken only Censuses of Population, has at last followed 
America's example; it has taken in 1908, for the first time, 
a Census of Production which relates to the year 1907. 
The American Ceiiaiis of Production nearest in date to" 
the first British Census of Production is that for the year 
19o9. ' The interval of two years between the twi,' C*en8UseB 
is only small. Consequently, 'we can fairly compare 
British and American production by means of the twef 
industiial Censuses mentioned. 

There is a ditliculty in comparing .the results of the 
two otiiciql investigations. Many industries have been 
chissitied in dilierenl ways in the two conntne.'' , If we 
leave out of account those industries which are not com- 
jiar^ile because they have lieeii grouped and classified 
in sucti n manner as to be not readily comparable, there 
remains a residue of twenty-six induslric.s in which tlie 
grouping has been pracjRally identical 'The.sc twenty- 
six indusiries allow us to compare Bnti.sh and American 
jiroduciion per worker employed, and a carchil comj)*rison 
of the iigures given shows that m these the .Vnerican 
worker pioduced in 19U9 ajqjroximately three times 
as mucTi as did his British competitor in 1907 That 
fact lb cjearly tirought out by the table on p 519 

It will be"nuticed that jiroductioji /ler wMrket., both 
per "week and jier year, is almo.-i three tiixe.s us great in 
the Lulled .Slates m- in Creat Britain, liowwer, while 
the moot cllicient Bnli.sii iiidustry, the htige cotton in¬ 
dustry, is inehided in the tajile, the most efiicieiit American 
industries, the gigantic iiodaiid steel industfj’ and the vas* 
etiginoi^mg industry, are excluded, beiause^the different 
clas-sincapoii^ and subdivisiuns adopted in llw ^wo 
countries make comparison between these industries 
impossible. Thus the comparison is* perhap.s unduly 
^avourablq to Bngland. Jfad it been possible to include 
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Gfosa Output per 
]Vorker 2 >er Year. 

Vnitrd rnited 

Siatfx Jxingdom 
in HI 1907. 

yet Output per 
Wor/.er per Week. 

- -- 

United United 

t^tateji Kingdom 

in 1909. in 1907. 

• 

i, 

i 

£ 


d 

i 


(1. 

Boots and shoes 

r.ifi 

171 

3 

10 

0 

1 

7 

4 

Cardboard •boxes 

275 

100 

■2 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Butter and cheese . . 

2.979 

4,310 

8 

3 

0 

2 

8 

1 

Cement . . .* 

472 

192 

4 

17 

8 

2 

10 

10 

Clothing? 

484 

158 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

11 

Cocoa, chocolate, and 









coui't^tionorv 

002 

290 

4 

18 

5 

1 

12 

3 

Cotton Koods 

•:i32 

230 

O 

13 

9 

1 

10 

6 

Clocks and watches. . 

296 

137 

4 

3 

0 

1 

7 

9 

Cutlery and tools .. 

32.3 

164 

4 

1 

6 

1 

s 

1 

Dyeing and linishing 







<i 


•textiles 

379 

184 

4 

4 

3 

1 

18 

11 

Gasworks . . • 

897 

4'^9 

11 

10 


4 

1 

1 

Firearms and ammn- 









nition 

404 

*152 

4 

9 

2 

o 

2 

8 

Cloves 

410 

233 

3 

10 

9 

I 

11 

2 

Hats and ca,|)s 

414 

149 

4 

1 

10 

1 

5 

10 

Hosiery 

309 

184 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

5 

Leather‘tanning and 

• 
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diLksing 

1,0.74 

086 

4 

13 

1 

2 

5 

0 

Lime .. 

258 

141 

3 

2 

4 

i 

13 

5 

Brew'ing and mailing 

0.209 

937 

19 

10 

5 

6 

7 

3 

batches 

1.729 

408 

7 

*3 

1 

1 

13 

0 

Paint, cijjowis, ard 






• 



varntsh . . ^ 

Paper.. 

4,012 

1,375 

12 

9 

3 

3 

16 

2 

15,840 

4.201 

5 

3 

5 

2 


8 

Pens and aoncils 

710 

241 

4 

5 

9 

1 

9 

8 

Printing and publish- 


i 







mg .. , • 

1,154 

9.133 

7 

16 

11 

3 

13 

1 

Railway vehicles 

2,274 

1,1.127 

4 

0 

5 

2 

7 

5 

SMk goods 

989 

ll 008 

3 

9 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Soap and candles 

2,160 

Ml,092 

11 

7 

8 

2 

19 

8 

Average per* worker 
i*r sjl the indus¬ 
tries enumerated .. 

1.747 


5 

if 

, 

7 

if 

2 

3 

• 

1 
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in tlie talile the iron and steel industry and the engiHeW'^ 
'ing industry, it would probably be found that thfe average^ 
production per worker was fully three times as great,in'- 
the United States a-; in the United Kingdom. 

America’s sujieriority in jiroduction per worker is 
practically univeival. but it varies grea^tly in the different 
industries enumerated. It is smallest in tl.e cotton 
industry, in which the American worker jiroduces about 
oil jier cent more than tlu* Itritish worker Oil the other 
hand Ann'i'icaii juoductbm ]ier worker is considerably 
more than three limc' as great as Itntish ju’odiiction 
per workiv in the making of clot lung, silk goods, matches, 
etc., in which the Americans ny a great deal of auto¬ 
matic machinery which is little cmphiVcd in the United 
Kiiy^dom. 

Some fcadcr- may say. "These comjiarisons are l^pt 
fair. Mca-uied in money. American workers jiroduce 
thn'c times as much as Isnglish workers because American 
goods are more e.x]H-nsi\'e tliaii Itritish goods That 
argument* must, of course, be answered * 

The values given in both the liiitish and the Atiierican 
Censuses ari' wholesale v.dues at factory Now altlfough 
before the war Uie n'tail jiriees of manv goods were higher 
in the United States than in the United Kingdom, wh»l^ 
sale prices were almost identical m the two fomitries. 
If wholesale prices m the United States weiU considerably 
higher than in the Uiiilwl Kingdom, the Unifed States 
could, of course, not (<\npete with HrAish goods in 
foreign inarkiTs. Howi vfr, American goods are sold 
freely in competition witfc ilritish goods, not only irf 
f(!ireign^tountrie.s. but al.s/ in tweat Ifritaiu. Kveryone 
knows tli/.t American slt^'l, machines, implement^ tools, 
hardware, motor-earsy sewing-machines, tyjibwritVSi 
desks, pencils, watches, chemicals, photograplnc appara- 
Vus, etc., ^re freely sold in the UniUs"! Kingdom. That 
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^'Spnld ndt possibly be clone if American wholesale prices 
'^ebe considerably higher than British wholesale prices, 
especially as there is only little American dumping. t)n 
the other hand, American retail prices wcie before tlie 
War higher than British retail prices. This happened 
becai^e longer distances and higher wages of slioy assis¬ 
tants malfe retailing in the United States more expensive 
i^han in the Uniteil Kingdom. 

Let us now study tlie table a little more closolj’. The 
^jomparisons given in the four columns are of two kinds: 
they are in rospect*of “ dross Output ” and of " Net Out¬ 
put.” Now, the (juestion will be asked: " VVl at consti¬ 
tutes ^oss output and what net output ?” 

The two columns which compare gross output in the 
United States and Croat Britain give the actual wIiot ale 
VaJue of the products turned out by the Biitish and 
American worker per year. For instance, the av'erage 
worker in the clothing industrv‘produced £484 worth of 
clothing in the Ignited States and only £1.')8 worth of 
clothing in the United Kingdom. Now, it stands to reason 
that^the American outpift per worker would be far ^eater 
than the British output per worker if the American cloth¬ 
ing industry employed more ex]iensive floth than the 
jiritish cdothing industry, or if the American l•oot and 
shoe industry ustaUmore expensive leather, etc. Jhat 


difference in the cost of materials which may falsify the 
comparison between British shuI American output per 
man can easily be climinatecbi' 

If we wisl^ to find out luiv much a worker actualh' 
'produces by the work of hisUiands, we must, of coiijse, 
deduct from the value of hii\\output in clothes",' boof.s, 
etlR, trre value of the materialAused by him a.id all the 
incidental expenses of the facto^ such as rent, rates and 
..taxes, fuel, wear'and tear of jnachin^ ry, cost of manage¬ 
ment, etc., for ill these are contained in th* wholesalft ’ 
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cost of <he goods produced. All these items are .given 

both in the British and American Censu.s of Production,' 
heaving been furnished by the manufacturers. If w^' 
deduct from tlie gross output per worker the cost of aH: 
the materials used and all the other items which are 
usually called overhead expenses, we find out th3 actual 
value which the worker has produced by his personal 
work. This actual value produced by'the worker by hie 
exertion is what is called the net output. To sum up, 
gross output gives the value of the goods produced per 
worker, and net output states the actual value of the 
worker's t)wn labour 

Comparison of Columns 1 and 2'show.s that the Aherican 
worker produce' at wholc'ale juices nearly three time.s as 
mi»^\ gross as his British colleague. In other words, 
he produces nearly three times as many boot.', .suits'of 
clothing, etc . ]>er year. Comparison of Columns 3 and 
4 shows that the Amiufit’an worker does also about three 
times a« much work as hi' British colleague, becajj.se he 
l)roduces‘nearly three times as mu< h net as tht^ British 
worker. , If w<' leave out of a< fount the cost of ail the 
materials used and all the overhead exj)enses of the 
factory, .\meivcan j)roduction is still ab(»ut three times 
as great»as l^Iritish jiroduction ju r vorker . ^ 

H a{)jjears from the icliable BKtish jind American 
Government figures given that the Ameriei^n worker 
produces on an average. •Got h gross and n(;t, about three . 
times as much as the British worker emjiloyed in the 
identical calling that a siifgle American wujkt-r produce^ 
abj»ut as much as do thn/ Knghsh woikers Naturally 
peojih-V^ill ask ’ How f. this |) 0 'sible ' *1 low do the 

Americai#< awiiieve this jr Ho they work so muc|f harder 
than English workmej^ or do they work myeh lonj^er 
hours V' f ^ 

In 1907*-1‘.toil working hours weio ahnost identical i« 
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the two countries. In some industries the Americans 
worked longer hours and in some they worked shortes 


Total Uorse-Power \ Dorse-Pou-er ^er 
employed. [ 1,000 Wage-earnert. 



United 

I Stales 
in 19(19. 

United 
Kingdom 
in 1907. 

1 United 
States 
in 1909. 

' United 
Kingdom 
in 1907. 

Boots and shoos . . 

90 301 

20,171 

486 

172 

Cardboard boxes . .• 

23 323 

2 288 

590 

114 

Butter and eheose 

101,379 

11,372 

' 5,507 

1,477 

Cement 

371,799 

60 079 

13 87.‘5 

3,195 

Clothmg 

Oo.OlO 

17.8IJ7 

165 

45 

Cocoa, chocolate. 

-*0,403 

19,898 

980 

346 

and confectionery 
Cotton goods 

1,290,517 

1,239,212 

3.433 

2,214 

Clocks and watclios 

14.957 

550 

628 

■ 125 

Tlutlery and tools . 

02,294 

5,248 

2,009 

420 

Dyeing and fiftish- 
ing textiUts 

107,746 

190,252 

i 2,449 

1,949 

Gasworks . . 

128,350 

‘ 33,618 

3,469 

687 

PiroanuB and am- 
niiinitioii 

17.840 

2,619 

1,214 

695 

Gloves, 

2,889 

509 

256 

113 

Hats and ea])s 
Hosiery , . 

3(5,524 ■ 

5,142 

588 

. 181 

103,709 , 

7.784 

80„ 

163 

Leather tanning and 
dressing.. 

148,140 

22.609 

2,389 

847 

Lime 

27,671 

10,867 

* 1,991 

701 

Breui^igeaifd niult- 
ing 

347,720 

64,636 

• 

6*^209 

937 

Matches 

6,224 

1,591 

1,729 

•408 

Paint, colours, and 
varnish , 

50,162 - 

14,575 

4,012 

1.376 

Paper 

1,304,265, y 

172,224 

15,846 

4.201 

Pens and pencils . . 

•l,26rfl 

1,450 

710 

241 

Printing and. pub¬ 
lishing .. 

V 

297,763 , 

38,011 

1,1.54 

1,133 

Railway e^irriagos 
and waggons 

97,797 \\ 

30,407 

2,274 - 

• 

l.CtG 

SBk . 

97.947 Nl 

18,867 

9816 

608 

goap candles.. 

29,1,59 ’ 

k 16,938 

^,160 

1,092 


•hours than Englishmen. Dn the Vhole, and taking {lU 
trades together, there was httlc diCerenco between the two 
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countries., America’s extraordinary superiority in pro* 
duction is therefore not due to longer hours, nor is it due 
to harder work. 

The greater produciion is, the ligliter is the work. It, 
is infinitely easier to excavate 100 tons of earth with-a 
steam sliovel than 1(» tons hy hand! ft is in^nitely 
easier tO direct a heavy steam hammer than ti) \viel(J a 
light hand hammer. ,4merica's vast, superiority in , 
manufacturing jiroduction per man is due to various 
factors, among which two are of particular importance.^ 
These are. firstly better machinery, and secondly greater 
engine power. 

Everybody knows nowadays tliaf the .Americans use 
mtich more automatic and other labour-saving machinery 
and devices than Englishmen, but it is not generally known 
that the .-Vmericans use a great deal more engiiu' power 
as well The fact that .America's vast ^superiority in 
production is due not only to the emjiloyment ot more 
perfect machineiy, but aEo. and particularly to the 
possession .of far more ]jower tvitli which to iiin tfiese 
superiov machines, i* clearly jueved by the following 
figures, 'rney also have been extracted from the Ilritish 
and .American Census of rrodmtion, and they shoiiki bo 
studied with attention (See p ri2n ) _ * 

If we now aVld up the figures given J)y«thc P.rit'lslfand 
American Censuses for the twenty-six indiVstries men¬ 
tioned. we ariive at the follotting very inteicstlng and 
significant result; \ 

IloH-K.I’eWI.I; I -l.n IN Cl, ■|WI.N7V.-I\ 'I'it.UO.s 
I'KKviiii '1 r Io MiaiAti u 

n 


Ifolhf PotJf’l 
f/*('//. 


-I^irer 
ftrr l*iTf>0 


iJ82 
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The figures given show that per thousand wfcrkers the 
Ameri^n industries use considerably more than twicei 
as much horse power than do the corresponding British 
industries. In other words, the American industries have 
a better mechanical outfit than the British industries. 
Thej^Hjie machines of a superior kind. In addition, they 
8 et,tllese*superior machjne.s in motion with greater power 
,It stands to reason that a thousand workers can produce 
more wi^i superior machines driven with great power 
Jthan a thousand equally able workers who use inferior 
machines driven f?y less than half the power. 

In the past Great Britain was the workshop ol the world. 
In th? past the factork's of the United Kingdom pro¬ 
duced far more goods than the factories of any other 
•country. The wealth of modern nations is created c.Kefly 
i» the factories and in the workshops, not in the mines 
and in the ^elcls. Even in the United States the wealth 
and income created in the factortes is far greater than the 
wealth and income created by their gigantic agriculture 
and their enormous mining industries. The production 
of t^e American factorfes was in 1909-10, according to 
reliable official figures, twice as large as the production 
of agriculture, mining, forestry, and fishciv combined. 

All the figures given in the preceding pagps. <■» well as 
those contained Intsome of the previous chapters, tell 
the identical tale. All confirm the fact that the average 
American woj-ker docs about ^s much productive work 
as three Englishmen. That i| a very serious fact, which, 
^cf course, h%s very serious tnsequcnces to the British 
nation, and to the British \TOrkcr.s. Production moans 
wealth. and*wealth mcan.s primuc.tion. High pj^uction 
enticlfes nations and the indi^Wuals of \#)iclV they are 
,composed, and brings about progress and advancement. 
That may be seen by the ciianiple^f the Ignited States 
and of the American pcoide, whose progress and pros- 
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perity are phenomenal. On the other hand, low produc¬ 
tion means low consumption, means backwardness and 
stagnation, means dissati.vfactioii, indigence, or even 
poverty, for States and their citizens. That is proved by> 
the example of Spain and China, 

XHli F.4ULTS OF THE WORKERS. 

Readers who are interested in the problem of produc-. 
tion will no doubt ask: ' How is it that a single American 
worker produces as much Wealth—for useful and nedbssary, 
goods are the only true wealth—as do three Englishmen ? 
How is it Vhat so much British labour is wasted in un¬ 
scientific and uii'ansfaetory production f Why are the 
Ignited States so far ahead of Creat Britain in the use of 
the ‘tx'st labour-saving machinery and in the use of an 
abundance of power with which to drive it ' Is it tHe 
fault of the employei' or of the employed, or are both 
employers and emjdoyed equally respon-ible for England’s 
extraordinarv inferiority in mechanical outfit an^i in 

i- * * 

output ^ 

The re.-f)onsibility fur the lownes.-- of Britisli jirodmjtion 
per worker i.s .‘■hared by the employer.s and the workers. 

Let Us proceed with absolute imjiartiality. Let us first^ 
deal with the attitude and the mistakes of the,workers, 
and .then with the attitude and tlh' mi.'Jakes of the 
employers ^ 

The fact that the Bntisli uorker.s have hitjierto striven, 
not to increase, hut to restrYt outi<ut. is notorious. It is 
so notorious tliaf it has be»i corninented u|<on by many 
highly competent observeriJand particularly by the most 
autliori^ive industrial ^jierts of the Uiifled f^tates. 
Tfie view.s‘'exj#eshed by iA in will be found in the^iliapfer 
on “ The Jnefliciency of I^itish Industrial,Producfion—^I“* 
Jn the I’nited Stat*H the limitation of outiuit is little 

* 9 

known. Irf that country employer.s an*i employed are 
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agreecj that high individual production is of tfie greatest 
benefit to the workers, to the employers, and to thfe 
nation as a whole. ^ 

The war has stirred up masters and men. Employers 
and employed ha,ve begun to recognise that national anc^ 
indiridual prosperity depend, in the first instaripe, upon 
high individual production, that masters and men must 
bestir themselves and do their best. After all, the most 
precious pos.session of a nation is the productive labour 
of the people, ar^d the greatest waste which a nation can 
indulge in consists in wasting labour, in making three 
men do work which one man can do ; in producing one 
pair of boots for every* three which might be served out; 
in building one house for every three that might be 
constructed. 

’* While the War was still in progress the British Board 
of Trade and the Ministry of Reconstruction appointed 
a number of Committees, which were to report on the 
prccent po.sition and the future development of the 
principal industries. These Committees were composed 
offloading experts in the various trades. Hence their 
findings are of considerable value. Some of the reports 
which have been i.ssued contain complaints as to the 
delibei's-te*limitation of output on the part of tlfe workers. 
For instance, in ?he Report on the Engineering .Trade 
(Cd. 1)073), we read, on p. 13: 

Nearly c/ery employer w!^ appeared before us had the 
same story to tell. Whilft alleging that the British 
mechanic stands second to pone of the mechanics of the 
world—that his skill, initiahve, and adaptability enable 
him readity" to cope with aV engineering niap;*i'acturing 
fflfficwlties— each employer rsl turn eoroplaioed of two 
thing.s. The first complaintVy'as that the workman 
dehberately restricts his output^below that which repre¬ 
sents a reasonable day’s \fork, aikl that this deliberate 
restriction do«B ultimately liave a serious %fieot on liis 
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character'and makes him physically incapable ^ pro¬ 
ducing a reasonable day’s work, tbroiigh habit which this 
restriction engenders. . . . 

'Wie second coin})!aiat was that tlie restiictions imposed 
by trade-union rules class as-skilled work (a definition 
.which can be deteiniined by the rate of {)a_\ ) that which 
is in fact unskilh'd work. 'J’hese two ])oints sueip to 
include the main difficulties with which enijiloAdrs hq,ve 
to contend, and which jiresent a most, grave asjiect if 
they are to continue after the W'ai'. in face of the great 
national problems which will then demand st)l\it{on. . . . 

\\ e are satislied that both these allegations aie founded 
on fact. On the other hand, we re<<ignisc that from the 
view-point i.)f labour there is something to be said. As 
regards the restriction of output tl|'ere seems to hav» been 
in certain quarters a belief tluit there i- on!\ a certain 
amount of work to be done, and that if is iieccssarv that 
this Vork should be spread o\ er the large-l number ef 
workmen possible W’e recognise that the basis 

these beliefs is loyalty to the trade unions to which they 
belong and to their fellov-workmen It has altogether 
an admirable side. On the othei hand, it is, we think, 
a fallacy tp believe that, within piaiticable limits.•the 
demand for eiigineeimg outputs i, a limited quant^tv. 

'I'he tratfe unions discourage payment b\ the piece, as 
it increases jtroduetion 'i'he Report states 

• 

In orriet toj nable the expeit woiknian to e»tn during 
the best years of his life the maximinn*poss|tile icfurn. 
it Wfiiiid seem that piece work, or a bonus 'i s^ein on time 
work, ought to be the foundation as lar a- possible of all 
employment. \ • 

1 he tnule unions have in Ihe past been vei \ reluctant 
to atimit jiieee rate- Indu'd. e\( n now ■«ome of the 
unioijs forbid their memberJto aetept [liece rates where 
fheAe ha*^^ not fireviously b/.-n in foice and. \*fiere piece 
W’ork has^yeen^started, tly meintiers are asked ts^di*- 
courage it as much as possUOe. 11 has also been evidvincecj 
to us that eases have ooAtirred wheiein. should <he men 
earn more than time afid a third, they ha\e been fined by 
tht'ir union. «. . . 
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Of course, payment by piece rate should b§ fair, and, 
as arii^p, is fair. The Report .states: 

We are glad to think that few employers of any standing 
^have recourses to a system of cutting piece rates, a system 
which wa.s j)revalent in tfle old days to such an e.xtent, 
and without justification, that ])i('ee woi'k was brouglit 
into»cB.sre[)ut(‘. Itulecd, certain employers’ as.s^tciations 
hawc rcgidations against this practice. W'e aie of 
opinion that a piece rate once fi.xed, and proved to be 
reasonable after lair trial, ought not to be disturbed, 
except f>y adjustment through agreed rise and fall of 
'wages or in evpiy special circumstance--such as the 
introduction of an improved machine or method of 
producing tlie same article. 

The Rcjiorts of various other Committ-ees contain 
similar statements with regard to th(‘ limitation of output. 
For instance, tlie Reiiort of the Departmental Comnllittee 
on ‘‘ ’I’hc Pos,ition of tlie Iron and Steel Trades after the 
War" (Cd. ItOTI) stated, under the heading "Iron 
Castings (Light Castings),’' on p, 11. 

Tile trade sutleis considerably from restrictu^n of output 
by ei*i[)loyees, ;ind it is well known that, tdthoiigh 
foisidry workers c.irii iTigher wtiges in the L’ni^fed*States, 
the wages cost of certain standaid articles produced in 
both countrie.s is considerably lower in the I'nited States 
(because of larger output per worktu ). 

\\^th regtyd lb > ire tind wire nails. We read on p. 13; 

The ipanuhicture of wire and wire nails i.s hampered in 
this country by the rules of.the Workmen's Society of 
Wire-Drawers that no nianXhould take charge of more 
than two wire-drawing blot|<s, whereas in (Jermany and 
America no'limit is placed ilion the number of blocks an 
individual workman may atV'nd. 

T 0#,p. 27 we read, under tl^ heading ' J.,ab^r " 

A T^mmittee of raanager.-^foremen, and workmen 
should Re formal in each work^^o discuss and advise as 
^ distribution of labour aiitl restri%tion of output. Thy 
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. policy ot restriction is strongly di8countenah6ed by ioMb’ 
of the leaders, but there is no doubt that deliberate 
resti’iction is practised by individual workmen andrgroups 
of workmen in conformity with the policy of their unions, 
soit’e of which oppose payment by results as being, 
inapplicable to their particulai trades. 

if the British iron and steel industries as a whole are to 
regain tjieir place in the trade of the world, restriotien of 
output must be definitely abandoned \^ hethcr ft (be 
used as a policy to be pursued or as an economic weapon, 
restriction of output is economically unsound and is 
utterly harmful, not only to tlu- jiicscnt prosperity, but 
also to the future progress of British industries. 

The Report of the t'oal (,'onservation t'oiuinittee cons 
firm the views expressed by the ( oininittees on thef 
/ineenng Trades and on the Iron and Steel 'irades. 
^ states in its Report, on p til, under the heading " Out ^ 
j)ut per Rcfson einjiloyed Lnderground , 

t)ne of the most iinjjortunt faetors in the eost of pro' 
duction Is the annual outjuit per person em])lo\ed under¬ 
ground. In this niiitler tliere is. in the British eoallields, 
ground for some misgiving tis to the future in view ohthe 
fact that lor a eoiisideralile number of years beftye the 
War this output has been steadil} declining, notw.'th- 
standing tlie increase in the use of meehaineal a]jpliancea 
in the mines. 

\'arious reasons may be advanced to exjilain the de- 
crca.se, but none of them can be regarijed as'at’etjuate. 
I'he rrattf r calls for the most eomjilete hivesti/uition on the 
{lart of the eni])loyer.s and the representatives of labour, 
a.s the future jirosperity of^the industry itself ami of the 
industrial jiosition of the e(>,'ntry generally depend.s very 
largely ujion a solution of tli ■ jiioldem being found. 

Where there is any unnet.essaiv restrietiofi of output, 
this \,hould be removed, aii\^ if such restriction is in any 
degree ?hie to a feeling of Tiseeurity on the part 
w’orkmen, and .a belief tlmt if they put forth a 1 ^ 0 ®! 
effort to increase jiroduc/Ion they will .suffer a refUictiO* 
in their wages rates, a strong effort should be ^nade to 
rmnove any ^ustificatfon w'hicn may exist for such a belief. 
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The interests of the employer and his workmen appear 
to be identical in this important matter, and the fullest 
co-opOTiltion between them is required for tlie attainmer^ 
of this end. It is only by increased production per head 
^of the persons employed that our trade position can| be 
maintained and that improved conditions of employment 
can be secured, aijd this ought to be recognised by work- 
menrfis’ well as by employers. 

The -Faults of the Employers. 

While the workers have kept back production in the 
•supposed interest ot labour by tlieir deliberate, deter¬ 
mined, and persistent policy ol restricting output, many 
employers have prevented the introduction of the most 
modern and most etlicA-nl methods ol production, cither 
in the hope ol beneliting themselves or from sheer torpor 
and lethargy. Some employers were content to continue 
jft-oducing with their grandfather's machines and accord¬ 
ing to theii. grandfather’s methods, saying to themselves; 
‘'What was good enough for'my grandfather is good 
euo”gh for me." Some manufacturers, feeling bored with 
busincj^s. left the direction ot affairs to managers who 
merely carried on in fhe old way. Some were'foohsh 
enough to chsduin new inventions and improvements, 
and refused to take note ot them. Somii thought it good 
business t>o retain their old labour-wasting raachinery, 
as they did not realise that nothing is more wasteful than 
economy on labour-saving plant. 

While one,must not close ouc's eyes to the faults of the 
employers, it must, of course, not be forgotten that many 
manufacturers did not car 3; to modernise their installa¬ 
tion because the^y feared th^it the introduction of qpstly 
labour-sai^ng improvemet^ \ would result, qtv in ' an 
incrcitse in output, but in t^uble with»tht%r workers; 
Chat thp improvement of t^e^ mechanical outfit and 
organisation would thus leael to a ^ery considerable loss. 
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The American Report on Regulation and Restriction oi 
Output, which has previously been quoted, stated with 
excellent reason: 

The (British) employer is afraid that any proposed, 
change, of wiiatever nature, will result in friction and 
’controversy with his workmen. He fears that, should he 
reorganise his shop with expensive and more, /n^ern 
maeliinerv, his employees will either refuse to work the 
new niachiiies, or, not bihiig familiar wtth the power of 
the machinery, would demand a rate of pay whiyh would 
more than absorb the jiroliys from its use, oi. suspecting 
that they were not getting a sufhcient nate of jiay on the 
machine, would restrict the outjnit so as tp make the 
venture unjirofitable 

< 

-Many iiistanc-es might be given of woi knien jirodueing 
with, new and exceedingly exjieiisive machinery exactly 
as much as,* hey did with the old laboiir-uasting machinery 
which had been scrapped. .Such (.•xpcrii'iicV's. of course, 
deterred manufacturers improving their mechanical out¬ 
fit. 

The various Keport.s which, towards the end of the\Var, 
were l^ued by the Board of Tliade and the Mlnis^try 
of Kecoii'lruction dwell un']iaringly on the sluggish 
conservatism and lack of initiative of many employers, 
the antiquated organisation of industries, and ijie general 
inefficieiu V of*the meehanieal outlit apd’the inet'hod.s of 
produ'ction—faults which tfie enijiloycis ouf'ht to have 
remedied For instance, the Ueporl on the Jiiif^iieering 
Trades after the W ar .state\oii ji. h, itnder'tlic lieading 
“ German and British W ork^ compared; ^ 

Tfq-re has been generally'an absence of totally new 
woi'ks wfctb an eeonomie li^-out. Whilst tht- country 
can jHiinl^i ii^iiy works ^ the liigliesl class, w'ith'thfe 
mo.st modern equijiment worked at the liighe.st eiliWency^ 
there can be no doubt t|^t many of oui wider wfirks are 
manufacturing at eosfs which could be greatly reduced 
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• 

if the works as a whole were on a larger scale, well planned 
and equipped with jdant, and therefore capablfe of being 
work^ in the most efficient and economical manneft^ 
In one instance brouglit t o our notice it was onl}' by taking 
a bold plunge and building works specially suited to^hc 
production of the article* ina,de. [ireviously a German 
monopoly, that success was achieved. "I’liis remodelling^ 
of wwrics under present conditions does not seem generally 
pcwsililc. whilst in niijny cases the energy anri capital 
are lacking to ado|il the Ainci-ican syst(-m of .scrappiing 
old works in favour of a total reconstruction on the most 
modern lines 

The further cijininent aiiscs that with many firms ot 
manufacturers, carrying on rc-latively small businesses, 
management and establishment charges arc necessarily 
mticIT higher than they need be if the tirnis were working 
in larger units 

On p 10 of the same llejiorf ue read, under the he,..ding 

The hbifish .Manufacturer' 

• 

We havfe as |)reviously indicated, Ix'cti much impressed 
in the course of our investigation l.iy the very large 
nu.nber of relatively small lirnis that exist—each with a 
separ^iti' organisatioti. separate establishment charges, 
se.riarafe buying and* selling arrangements, aad each 
jiroducing a multijiheity of articles Some of them 
seemed to fake a special [iride in the number of things 
*.hey turn i-ut. whilst few of them seemed to be willing 
to fonieffinlale buying at a clu'a])(*r jiricf a eonijionent 
part from ri inatiufacftirer, even if they were per¬ 
mitted to do so by that rival 

A sysfeni of exclusiveness and aloofness marked the 
ongineeriiiff trade before fhd \A ar. Each manufacturer 
keeps his own sei-refs, and if he has any special processes 
or special'method of manufacture, he, somewhat natur¬ 
ally, is desirous of retaining that process for himself rather 
than of Adding it to the ci\mmon manufactur ig k.iow- 
Aedge of the country. TheYt'^i'lh of niany^nrms being 
• employed upon producing a^jirgc number of articles in 
common use is the causing ol^onfusion in the types of 
articles produced, so that no t\|o manufacturers seem 
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intentionally to produce precisely the same article. Each 
one claiiiis some special merit for hi" own. 

Contuunnj: the Itejxut state", iiiulei tlie lieading ‘‘ The 
(■ermai) .uid .Vmeni aii Maiuiiaet iiiei 

Till- "\stem m (H-i'man\ .iiid I hr I iiltrd States is 
\Mdrl\ dllTeirot I'luie Iliaiiidart u I ef" work 111 ^ils large, 
u'llt" , 1 -' jios'ihh I'hr nuiidiri ot |),utriii" piaaiu^ied in 
1 ,n h w oi k" 1" " 1 1 ii t !\ liimtrd .iiifltlM '.ill- o( t hr ai’tleles 
inailld.irt UI rd l- jui."hr<i ihloiis^houl tlir tia<lr Om^ 
liyantllart 111 r! m<i\ ')irriall"i oil .i iiHaui aili(.lr forming 
.. jiail onl\ of .1 loinplrtrd piodiiil and othri'manUj, 
!,u I UI ri' 1 1 ipni me 1 h.it ji lU w ill tiii\ i f 11 oin hi m and not 
iiiaki i! 1 Ijnii'clM'" 

< )n p 11 W(‘ irad uinh, 1 thi hradme >p( ' l.irisatioll 

' if < >11! pin 

I'll ihi" louii’.'N wi h,i\i • \'I pt Hi 1 hi 1 11 h Ir.idc, 
piartuairi III! oil. n. loiiip.iM with till . oiiijionrlit 
'pniali't who iM"t" ihioiiehoui • hi T nitni States. 

I h* 1 1 1" roii-ripn lit l\ .1 V I \ 1 11 .1 in o. Ill t of 111 mi •( I’""a I \ 

• 1 o( k of dll:i I 'It pal t r I 1 1 - I .11 1 II d I 1:1 oil ”ho II 1 1 hr l .nillt r_\ , 
tlid in.idi^.it .1 huh' I I lot t h.ii; It u 'll 1 I "Oi I \ \\ 0 | kmeli 

.lie loiut.iiilK diwitrd fioiii tin- ni.i I mf ai ! ii 11 jof one 
.irtirld ti) tfii inaiint.ii t nil of "niotliii nnnh tiiue is 
t[irlrh\ wa--trd .lud tin ih.iliei o\ ri fmni nnirhllie." 

I ntall' .1 roiuidi i.ilih .iinoiiii’ of in.irhiiiri \ 't.indllig idle 
wiirii tin -prrial .illiilr foi w hn h tint tool u rriilim'd *’ 
1" not .n thr^iioniriit In iiu' jnodni i d ,'I hu u atwia-tefnl 
■ iiid.iiotlv piorio- whiili liniit" od.jiiit ^Jid therefore 
dnUM'io pio-lhilit \ of Jil'olit .ind hudi wagr~ \jlill"t'fhr 
•t!)~i IK r of nnnh irprtitioii wink pirvint" .i "V'tom of 
|ia\mrnt h\ pin r hrllu' iaiV'idx i lit 11 id Ui rd 

I’hr willir'"!' .idniit that tin- pir'i-nt "U-tmi of pro- 
diietion in ihi rngiiii-rniii! tl adr-i an ea'iU hi impioved • 
and* iindonhtrdi\ "iiirr tin- \\ ai thrir ha" hmi a eoil- 
snlriatfhyrniA enn Ilf towaul" "tandaidning patteins. ihe 
spet'UilisikKi ni c if output. Alir ro-oidlliatioii of itt'o<iuc- 
tioii. and towaid" ttn- ^mninniratloii to rarli'other 
hitiierto rival inaiiufacfliici' of impioM’d pioe^sses and 
jyetliod." 
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Pr(]ducing on the lai-gest scale in scientifically' planned 
and p^.jfeetly laid out modern \^ol■k^ witii the 1)e>1 aiK^ 
'TDOSt poweiful ina(hinei\ ,md l>y mean> ol the highest 
.s^ifc'ialif’ntion and 'tandaidisation enable' .1 nia|in- 
factui’er to prodme excellent gooiK in gigantic cjuantifles 
at an ^ineredihlN low price by mean- ot extraordinarily 
liighL' m'Uiiineialed lalioiii The bold inotoi-^ai i.' ,i 
brilliant example; oI prodiK t ion e,n 1 led on in t hi' mannei 
Mr. Henry Ford Ini' been ,1 public benetactor not only 
by prodiicine; .1 cheap and pupulai niotoi-cai- T think 
he alone tiiiii' oflt evc-i \ \i-ai more niotoi-car.' than all 
the nation'*ol Kiirope combined-Mint aKo by teac hing 
the world now to pipduce cheaply ii\ mean' ot ihc^ 
highest-jiaicl laiiotii Xaluiallv hi' methods which aie 
likely to revolntioni') :iidii'li\ ha\(‘ attracted tlie 
aitteiition ol iho'C men u ho have invc'tigatc j ^he piC'cait 
position ancl»futuie j»rospec-t' ol the I’lntl'li indii'tiies 
Wv read toi iii'tance in tlie llepoit on |tii‘ t iiaineeimix 
Trades with lerrard to the Fold motoi-cai 

Fold motoi -eais in this country betoie the. \\ ai weie 
•sold af a retail )inee of It i' commonly knoycii that 

th(^ cost ot these cars at the laetorx in the States i' imdei 
£4(1, without inc bidiiie overhc-acl charge's The ear itself 
is sold in the St ates at about fSo. The diflerenc e betw een 
the jtricx- «t sale m the State's and the price' he'rc^leaves an 
aburdaiit margm^ loi tre'ight anel eoinfiussion The 
mantilaexiiri of l•ord ears is ol itself a speeialitt It 
stands sloiic', both in its eheajme's and its huge' oiitjuit. 
No othi't m;«niifaeturer, euther in the' States or elsewhere', 
attempts to turn out a ear at anything like this price. 
The finish ,is rough, but the materials emploved are 
exeelk'iit. ttther ears, eheaji but better linishecl. come 
into this*'oun(ry Irom the Sta-a's, the low jtri^e'Itwing 
a^jpe-^'cntly the' result of large jtroduetion on sitindardiseel 
lines." 'I’here was not before the War in tliis efluntry an\ 
known •naniifaetuier wlio wasVuining out a five-seated 
car at £200 retail. , ' 

British maigifaetureis, apparenuy witiiogl e.\eepti*rt. 
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have aimed at producing a much better finished catj 
and have paid less attention a> yet to tiie wants of the 
man wlio docs not care toi' appearance provideu that the 
car will lam. noi have they been ]iic])are(i to sink the 
large capital in niaelnnei\ and stock which js 
.1 l>''uliitely neee>sar\ ioi the jii oil net ion of a \t'ry clieap 
(at. 

Tin. niotoi lai ti-ade in thn eiuiiiti\ is ^tii| linl fully 
de\clopei| .111(1 It' 'elllllg (.\pei."e' ale 'till a iinorr.lally 
hiuli and until the e.i i i a kt*' .1 norni.i 1 j (j.k e a ' an ordinary 

II ade prod IK t it will 11 , 1 1 11 1 a 11 \ 1 le o j len t o 'e\ ep' com pet i - 
tK'ii from ahioad A 1 ;p which can he 'ohl at, £80 in 
tie .'state' (.111 h.itdlv he kept out nf thi' (oiintiv except 
h\ direi piolilhitioii 

t tt hei I ■( i \ eriiiiK nl 1 J( p( > 1 1' ( I (iiiii III t Ik \ kw - e.\ pressed 

III tie hneineei inrr Ih'p. >1 1 Weie.oi hn iii'I.hk e in the 
llipairi "f till t otiinnlle' cn < '(nniK n i.d .iiid Indiistiial 
l'"iK} .i[t> I tie W .11 nd '.to::.; piihli'led iii lOlS on 
p ll' 

lie iei.(liw!\ -t.ltK'lillX . eiKlltlcli .'t (h( Ihlll'h non 
a nil 'till I lidil't 1 \ Ml 1 1 'p. I 1 ..! pi 1 ,d m 1 1. a 1 .md n ' di • 

I Inline jaeltion ni iht umid ' ti.eli .in .m 11 hi d h\' the 
I ll p.irtiiK ni.d < oniniiiiie m, 'In lion .iml Nieil Trades 
in p.i'i t t; I the (ief)i 11 111 \ ol till I' lilt' 1 1 K iiicdi itii ' n;»t lira I 
ii'oimi'iil niKi'iii hilt piiiii.iiilv ti.ihi iinai modern 
' fi.t 1 .11 11 I het 1 1 I 1 a e,i iii~ ,1 j i( 'll .1 lid e 1 1 . 11 1 I I till li ne V of 
tie •.( I m.ni .1 IK I .\ lilt 1 K .1 n indii - ! m - in 1 e' pi 1 1 .dike of 
tie .11 ij lil-M || 'll and di\iliipnKnl "i, 'Ilpp'iien </ raw 
Iii.it I lial' I if pl odm til'll .11 id of dl'l 1 1 hill KJII 'I he ( 'oill- 
niittit nni.'iik that tin liK 1 li a n and I .ei 111,111 11 oli .md 
-It I I liidint I n - .111 "t 11 I'll I \ t 1 \ n ' t III '.'i I ot t h .uidhave 
I hi I'iiglioiit hi I n oie.ini-ed f'l' kne, piodiielioii, 

inti 'ill.ill ni't.iiiat loll' 111 Id iikI Moikeil h\ niilividiiai 
iwnii' an t oin pal at 1 \ t i\ iinknimn 'I lit 'indu idualisnf 
• ^^hl■ I'niti'h efiai.liter lia - oflin leil the lion . 1 . 1 ( 1 ,steel 
maniihic^ I. n I to pieft 1 to nt.nn pii'on.il eonliol over 
1 'imdl 4 ii.i(i •ei.itivelv nyiiKiiiit woik~ rathei I httVi {iool 
!ii~ hranis and 1 ajiital the grt .iter ultimalt "tiTlvantaige 
if t lie Uidll'll \ X 

I'he iron and ttfrcl mufaihiet urers of (icrmuiiy aud 
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'C'r 

AmericJk have developed their industries on an tmmense 
scale, ainiing at the produetitm of large ((uantilies of 
uniform artiele^- r,it tier tlian at variety of oiitjiut. Large 
^nits specially de-'igned lor ehenj) jiroduetion have bei^i 
laid down. (»n tlie othei hfind expanfion in the United 
Kingdom ha' geneadlx meant the letnodelhng and e.xten- 
gion o^ (^^'t I lie uiiiks Fuithei t he eHicicney of the iron 
and*steet plant' ol the J inted Kingdom m 'tated to he, 
ns a result ot'CN era I di't met iaetoi' \ei \ tar h( hind that 
of their America n a ml (tei'iiia n < Oh pet It (n - t he produet ion 
of smiwll unit' heinu natuiallv Ic". the expendituie ot 
fabour greater <inii t he apphaiK C' tre(|iiently inadec|Uate. 

Attention m talleil h\ the lion and Steel I'l'ack'' Com¬ 
mittee to the tai t that the produetimi ot ])l»-iron pr-r 
hla.st fTirnaee pel annum in tlie I nited Kingdom tanged 
in Itllo in Knglaiid ,ind \ 7 ale' tiom ltd lino toil' in the 
Lineolii'liiie and Leue'ter'hiie di'tiKl' to (i.'i.non tons 
in,Sonth Wah" whil't in t hi' United St.itc' iti thes.fine 
Vear the lanee m.I' troin so oim toil' tn Al^hatna to 
Lt.a.lKtit ton*, in lllinoi' Corie'poiidiiig tigure' tor Uer- 
ma.nv aie not a\ailahle tur later than Itill hut in that 
year^the lange wu' tiom d.i.iOO toil' in Lorraine and 
Luxmnhnrg to liT-don in Kliintdand-W e.'tplydia and 
then* i^ no doiiht that thc'c ligiire' had been very eon- 
side^abl v iiiere.i'ed pi lor to the out break ot \\ .ir. ' 

Prodiudion in (ieiiiian\ and the I lilted Stati*.' is con¬ 
trolled b\ vei \' pouertul eombination"-in the former 
ccHintrx' ii^ the Staht\\erk'Vt*rband. a eombitta^tion jiri- 
mariK for .'cllini* purjiose', but regulating (Vrtain ela'.'es 
of lii'odiietlofi and*alloe;itmg ortlei'' ainong't it' ciuisti- 
tuenf rntmtlx'i's so a' to eoneeiitrate ami .speeialit-e pro¬ 
duction iis fa*' as po'sible, wliilst in the L nited States the 
United‘Stale' Steel Corportilion -an actual Consolida¬ 
tion—eontnj' an output ot iron and steel greivier than 
the whole out [lilt ot the United Kingdom and eo-ojierate.s 
with othert(iowertul interests. 

e.\|)res.sed in the Kejiort ((U#tedriis to the 
great sii|ii*rioi‘it y of tin* methoihU'iiiployed in the I nited 
States, and aUo in (iermany. toi'p^odiieiiig jjiig-iron are 
strikingly eonfifiued in the Report of the l)ri>artiiicntar 
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('ommitttv' on (hi* Iron and Stool Trades of/T918 
^Cd. OoTl) for wo find on p 2r< ot that Kof^irt the 
following oxtraonlinarv table 


J’U''in I 1 i"N 'M ri'i: J'l i;n i nr 

I nit'll h ' ii'/'inin . 1 a I a I liit^il Siiiti’'-. 1015. 


1 IcVtlallij 

4:i.N<"> 1 

! ejo \’t a Vel k 

Igo ai^i fens. 

1 nil ti.i III 

4{»{> 

l’ellll^.\ )\ am,! 

Ind.Too' « 

1 'uialicrl.iiHl 


.\lalMiiia , 

Hii.niio 

l.iiu elii^liirc ami 


1 line 

117.10(1 .. 

la'ictoicmlin. 


lllliieo 

i:i.5.'ioo .. 

Seiirti Wale. 



< 

Sci'il.ni'l 

1 't .'.on 

1 


1 ’rodiK tinn 

oil tlx 

lalL'C't '('lie cnal'lc' 

t\ineiica to 


|)i"dii(o ing-iion <i' < hoajih ,i' <<,'o,it iiiitain alilTonjjli 
the u.ige- I't tl’e Ani' ll'an woilan am iar lngh<'l than 

! hi ot the I !rit I'll « III kel ' 

ril'* niftVlolit\ of Knglallil ' nierhaiiual ollttlt maj' 
,Uo Ih- ..i-en imtn tin followine tigute^ which aie taken 
\ioH) |i 7 of tho ( oA cl iin*e)it Kcjioit on i tie I’o'ition of 
I'ijic Kiel 11 e a 1 I'l a<h'' ,(It cl t he \\ ai 


O’ ■' It' it'i' n 


ft' : nlflil !/• 


1 el .,1 \l. 1 : • 1 ' .1 

1 I'l eij a. 1 . 

l.\|eiIlV * 

• 

1 llipel I-' 


1 ’eii«iilll|>t|e'i 

' *' ll'' lit 

iiiiu-tinV'i \ 



■JJ.anii me 
7 , aee 11 ( HI 
j 'I'::! iiiin 

I 5 eee.iiee 


1 

on nee.non 

I ,^,n(«i,eyi(i 
^ (i'll.nnn 

t.a.nan.ni in 


'I’m r.iN 'j.vi 1 M "1 IN 'I 1 1 n IF N I ( M I n I 

< 

I think 1 iia\i «houii with '-iiftn lent iiiliic-'> in the j'l’O- 
(■edwtg that jirodlictioi' |iei man i- a|))iiliXimately 

tinie-*-^!' n, tfn- I'nited Slater a> it i*- i*Mhfe 

I'nited Kingdom that i»ie XincTican w oiker’‘’)')r(>{lllce.s* 
about a- iniifh a- t hree^lngli'h w orkei ■- ?-ngajge(l in the 
ick**itieal oi eyiiation ^nd that I'iiigland''^extiaordinary 
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inferiwity in output j)ei' worker is due partly t 6 the em¬ 
ployers and partly, or rather principally, to the attitude* 
of the worker.-, who have hitherto antagoni.sed the increase 
*of output 111 some iiidiurfrie^ outjiiit yier man has^of 
late years inerea.-,ijLl, hut it liU' not increased bufficiently 
quicM/.^ In other-- it ha.-- I'einained virtually .^taLonary. 
and in .--oine it ha^ a(»tualiy declined, notwithstanding 
’great nieehanical iinprovements made A striking 
instance ftt the reduced ()Utj)ut fier worker is that of the 
•coalmining indust^iN. regarding whicli the official ligiircs 
of output ])er man both in England and in the I nited 
States^ have previously been given. * 

The relative lowness’ot ^mtjiut in the Cnited Kingdom 
is princi])ally due to the attituile ot tlie uorkers The 
British workers havi- hitlu rto endea\oUied to keep output 
kW by deldyeratel\ going slow and by o|)^)0.stng the 
introduetioii ot improved inachinery. lielieving that a 
greatly increascil output v<i' I’armful ti.) latioui They 
argik-d that theie was so much wcu’k to go round and no 
more .that the introduction ot imiiroved ma’chinery or 
the''’aeeeleration ot exis’ling machinery would pnalde one 
man to do the woik ot two that therefore the doubling 
of output all round would lead to the dismissal of one-half 
of Uie ♦wTirher.s^ 1 'hat argument would, be*jierfectly 
correct if tl^- neeifs of man weri- tixed and ui'alte.rable. 
However, human reijuirements are unlimited. Improve- 
mciiL.s in 'n;*eliinerv and in out|)ut may jiossibly lead to 
momerllary unemployiiK-nt in certain cases, but as a rule 
improved jtioduction k-ads, in the first place, to the 
cheapenin|t of goods, and the cheajiening ot goods Ijrings 
ajio^t an enormously increased demand. \\ lu'ii Vatcflies 
jrere«*i!i<yj£ by hand, only the wealthy fcwv posse.ssed a*» 
, watcii. -The introduction ot vvitch-making machinery 
may have disjihieed a nuntber of^skilled watch-makers 
6 f the old typff, but it has enormously increased empldy- 
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ment in the watch trade, and has hroueht the fuetory- 
Ciadc watch within rcacli of tlie jjoorest labourer*? It is 
not in the interest of tlie inas,~e^ that the thiiifrs which they 
req/uii are scarce and dear dnit plentdui tind cheap. 
RcstnctKin of ont])nt criMti'' .oaiH and dearncs.s. 
In ciea'C of oiiljuil create^ lilent\ and ciieaiinc'^ ? 

t)f couivt- oi'aMiii'cd i.ihonr c.nr lo'i p waee-- higli hy 
limiting tin’ iininhc: of wotkii' and li\ Inniting the 
qnantit} of good- [iroduK’d That jiohcc utndd be 
imnj’.n'cly jiroiit.ahie if it \<a- re-tiictcij to a lelatively 
small number of woiker- Tor in-tani-e the boot-nuikers 
might conceivably enrich thein-i-lvo- vet \ gieatly by 
limiting output to -luh .in e.\t»nt*ihit a jaiir of boot.-i 
would cu't i'lo .\' boot- ate a nece'-ity, the rihole of 

tlie c’bmmunitv niiL'ht be made tributar\ ti' the boot- 

• 

worker- Htotever other trade- would,, ot courHol 
follow tlie boot-maker s i .xamjile and the res.dt would 
be th:it not uidy boot-, but’clothe- -hirt- food--in short, 
everything-—would be -itiice and deal ‘ 

The-fact that t he jiolu y of liniiting laitput i- e.xtramely 
harmful ‘ to ,the worker- that it ini|ioven-)ie' them tis 
soon a- it becomes general ran ea-ily be -houn by an 
example Let u-nmagiin th.it tin re i- ,i -m.ill i-land ouU 
of re.u'h of*ott4’r lountiie-. and let u- a'-ume thst it is 
inlitibiU'd bv elewii jieople. hue prbdiiee» food, five 
produce clothing id every kind and the elevi nUi man 
Stands betw(-eii the two gtonjis He i- tlio eajiilali.st. 
He orgtinise- the variou- aetivitn- of the inhfihitants, 
and keep- a general shop lie pays wage- blith to the 
food-jjfoducero and to the producer.- of clothing ^ \\ eulth 
con-i-t.s 1^1 1^1 tioundanee of n-efnl and neei-siiry thii^s.- 
the ten jfi'tidiifei.- jiroduee to the utmost the^tj^atili be 
plcntv of food and i lolling loi all and eoii'*'quent 
hajijjine-- uh' thei t)l(•|^vage' p.nd to the ten workers arc 
higli oi lovi *]f one of tlie ten (iiodueert siu-eeccls ill 
oblauiing.fioin the (apitali-t manager an uiidul}' high 
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X . • 

paymei^ for liis |(id(hK'(> t)y restricting his fiutpnt, tbe 

other nine workei^ will hecome tributary to the terill* 
man. He will flomi.'-h .)( the eo^t of tiie re^t Ifut if ilw 
other nine iinilale hi" e.vatiijile and they will jirolaiVly 
do so the eajiilah"t iiia\ be eonijielled to pat' high wage# 
to theie will be litile lood and little (Wotliim 

^ Tht're will lie g^aiei a I* po\ei t \ and ili-.'at i^iaet ion Of 
course, if the (ajiilali"l -hoiild obtain an undue "hare of 
the thins?" )iiodui ed by labour the ti-n wotk(-rs would 
suffer. I low (w er, e\ en the ea])itali"t can ( on^unie only 
a limited ajiuaini of food and can U"e onh^ a limited 
quantity of niunulactuied good" 

Wealth, rightly eonsidered. consi"!' not in money, 
not in com not even in precious metal" but onlv in u^ful 
and neces"ary article" The value of wage," consi'ts in 
tSeir jmrchn-jng (towei' Tluir nonimal amount is a 
matter of cpiite ,"e(ondary importance HiLdi wanes need 
by no means mean jilenty That may be seen by the 
exaihjile of Hussia, where, imdei' the l>olslu-vjk regime, 
fabulon,"ly high wages^are jiaid A" in tlu' ]ia."t the 
piofluctive powei of t he Kus"ian w orkei " w as low. Ru""ian 
wage.s also were naturally low In con'ctpience of the 
Biilshevik revolution the jiroductive jiowiA of the Russian 
work‘rs 4 ia*s beeivliminished very greatly, but tlfeir wages 
hav^o risen s(#enoriffousl\ that some men are paid £») for 
a single»dav s work However, as general production 
has dinnnislifd, the higher money wages received by the 
Russian workers are naturaliy quite usele.ss to them. 

After all, ?i nation is like a great co-operative society. 
The.w'oi^ers are paid, not in cash, but in goj^lif, |or 
is: merely a symbol. Trade- is a disgui.s^l form of 
b^rtef. Ajiian who produces boots is paid fcTrtlumi, rightly * 
considered, not with money, but w^tb a certain quantity Jf 
clothe.s, food, ete Ri-os})erit_f eonsis^i, not in high money, 
wages, but iu high eousiunption. and high eonsumption L 
obviously in^ossiblc unless there is lii^h production. 
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Those who advocate the limitation of output frequ^tly 
say that that policy is ic'ccssarv hcca\isc the home Market 
and foreign countries (.'an ahsorl) only a certain quantity 
of jockL that over-prodti(lio?i l)rmy' about a fall in 
[■vicC' and a fall in wayc' Tlie worki'r* in <;eneral have 
been 'tifTcnnc toi ycar^ not 'o intuli from oyA’-^ro- 
jduction from under-|)rodu< tion' and in conscquenCO 
of nndei'-production there Ini' al'O been tindei-consump¬ 
tion A 'ingle Ameriean vorlter jirodnec' a])|)ro?!imately 
a' iniieh a' thri'c Lngli~h '« oi kei - N*''*'' 

(jrujiortion id good' exiiorted from America I' Very much 
smaller tlnm the pioportion of gocid' exported ^from 
Hngland It follov' that in the United State' consump¬ 
tion t hree t imo'a-gi eat H'( on'iinijition in Kngland.for 
the good' prodiKed aie not va'ted Ifonghly speaking, 
an .\meiuan bii\' thtee jiail' of bout' and, three shirt' 
andthiee chail' etc foi e\ei\ 'High- om- bought by the 


avi-rage Briti-h workei 

]’lent\ of neee"ai\ and ii'etul go.id' betokens pfos- 
perity and lon'tituti" pio'peiit\ Hitherto lintish 
worker' hare i i idea voii i ed not to iieate an abiindartcc 
of tisefiil and neee"ar\ good' but to eieate un artificial 
'(■arcIt\ in the de-ire foi 'Ciiiiing for theinseKes hig|j 
money wa'gC'* Now in the United States \t hf.re ^the 
limitation of oiitimt i- stai(el\ knoufi and,where pro¬ 
duction pet woi ker 1' .ibont three times a' gieat.as ]iro- 
diKtion in Knglaiid wage- Inoadlc '](( akiiig, c.re appi'oxi- 
mat<‘ly thiee time' a' high a- in thi- i ountr\ AT least, 
that was the |)os|tlon up to tin oiitbieak of the ^^a^. 
Of eoftr'C nnih i normal < ondil loii' piodin t ion .ind jvages 
^o hanil Holland High production means high wa^cs^ 
^aiul low jt!odu(*tion metins low wages Xo wj|^kc^caii^ 
hojK- to earn more f tia^ he produce' ngt wlinjher he 
w;orks under .i cajuftiJistic i^gime oi under .) Socialiat 
form of government. The employer, wlft-lher it be a 
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person, or a limited company, f)r the’State, can 
’At the >itmos( pay to the workman the whole product 
of his labour, for the em])lover has to provi(\(^ the material 
• used and the <ieneial lactorv exllense^ Xov^-, the4iet 
output of tlie Ifgti^l) and Ameiicari woikei' compare^ 
as foilfc,\vs aceoi'diiif) tcj the Ihiti'h and American fcnsirses 
of Production 
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No em])loyt'r of labour, whetlu'r i( ho a private employer 
or the State, lan po."ih]y pay to a woi ker a wage e^tcced- 
ing the total ialue ot hi> production Tlie foregoing 
tahle explain' \vh_\ lu lorc tiicAVai Itnti'h wages were 
hrv and Aincncan wage- were high It i-xjilains why 
Aiuern,air waize~ wi ic apjiroxiinatcly three tune< a-^lngh 

ai' Briti'h wage' I'he Ihiti'h w.irher' in eardhoai^l 
liuXC' w ho'i' net nutput a\eiaL;ed 11 jiel week could, 
ot I'oar'e on an ax er.iLre e.un no nioie tli.ni !. I ii^-r week 
in wattC' e\ en li the inil)lo\el oi tlie .'^Jati cave them 
the whole prodike ol then lahoin leasing eajutal with¬ 
out an\ letmn The Ihni-li woikei- in hoot' and .shoes, 
who'o net output aseiaced 11 4d pel week eould, 
ot iiyU'C (Mill on .111 aver.ige no mole th.ui that low 
amount At the '.nne time thin \seie ot eotiiNe. 
'jieeialU skilled w i .rkei ' w ho, m t he i. :i rdhoai.d ho\ t raiie* 
would earn more than 1) and in tin hoot and «hoe trade 
more than 11 7' 4d htill the .isei.ic' p.isinent of the 
worker' in^tlie valloll' tiadc' I .innot exceed the tiet 
produce ot their lahoul without hrincni!.' about tin ^aiik- 
ruptcs of t ite einjilox el wlnthei it hi a pi i s ,it e einphpAU' 
or whethei It be the >t.i 1 e Aft.i .ill no man and no 
nation (..in < oii~uflie liioie 1 h.iii i' jiiodin i d 
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Th K llriti*li iiidii't rill I pd^ifKiii i' lll■(•fltl1lnJ4K.■.\^■('e(llllgly 
.sori*ii.' and (li'(|ui('tijig nuinf^ to what is loosdv called 
the ' unreal " ot lalioin* Thi- unrest is nnjireeedeiited 
both 111 e.Ntent and in cliaracler It has two \erf*'dif- 
Jl'erenf as|iects an economic and a political i^ic. On the 
economic sfih' the uorker,' ha\'c demanded and are 
demaiidinV 'iimiltancoiislr r-jstly incrcascfl wages and a 
great leduction in the horn's ol lahom and apparimth' 
there is no limit to tluar claims toi every concession, 
h<^^w■(^el hu-1 caching, i' treated by them as yierely a 
step])ing-stone low.irds tuithei and greater ones. On 
t he political siilf tin- workers h.ive demanded the abolition 
ot jirivatc enterprise, the conliscation of priv^ite wealth, 
thf na1ionahsa«ion of the most important'indnstries, and 
tlkcy have*more lhan once- threatened that they*would 
hring flic national industries and the national life to a 
standstill iliiless the Oovernment carried out at their 
dictation and without dela\ eertain’legislative or adminis¬ 
trative measures. 'I'lii- intervention of labour in jiurely 
politfeal ^natters is heeoming more and more .^leipjent 
anglits attitnd(|^nore and niori- dictatorial. # Some time 
•ago a lArndier ot an iinportani trade union said to me; 
“ The Slate ' •Mali ' U'r are 1I41 State.” The organised 
♦ Fi^iii tin.- I'orlnKjlilli) IkeSw, J'dly. yill', 

045 
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workers have begun to challenge not merely the rights 
vf the employer^, of the capitalists, whom they habitually 
treat a^ if the\ were lahoiii'' woi't enemies, hut they 
hay ■ t hreatened moi e t han one*' to make war upon society, 
upon the.'state ami iijionthe nation nnlc"- their requests 
\Vere earned out immediatelt and tenhoiit fliscussion. 
It has become tin' i iistom amoiiit the workei' to'.idSrjiss 
at e\er_\ opiiortiinitt an idlimatiim lo ;|ii’ (Government 
demandniL' it' uniundit lon.d ~inrendei 

The so-called unie't of laboui i' oIo'ioU'In an after- 
efieet of the \\ ai toi vailou- e( Mint i les'a re exjieneiteing 
laboiii tioibles \i hii h I lo'clv n scnible those of (Great 
Britain , • 

In the p.i't their have la en peiio(ls o( a' nti and wide- 
spiV'd labolll limes! llo\\e\(; ihe j)ie~int iam|)aigu 
ot labnii! ,1- iinjii ri td< nt ed in (har.nlii beeaii'e iW- 
sjioke'ineii fiankU 'tale that lei ll'i 111 \\a^e' ,in<l lio 
iciimtion iii'wakinr hoiv' "ill ' iM-fv them that tfieir 
]in;u ipal aiiii' ai. me ei'Uirmi laii prlitnal I'oi 

iii'tatH e m a ,\1 e nio i .1 1 1 d II Ill oil tie ('aii'r' and ibniedies 

lot L.iJmiiu I iiie-t s|rned <>i, l^hali rf l,ibc/in b_\ J he 

P.t If on \' t h III Hi lele! 'oi! .1 nd M ; ( . I > I i < ole and 

Jilesriited to tie .Xalioji.d Indii'tllal < oiitileliie tile 
text 1' 'jiJ < 11 111 /'/" /'i ;?e - ot .\i.i 11 h I '.1 1 n ^ u e 1 end * 

'l ie flindane lital c .iil~e' o( labolil, I'inie't .iie lo he 
found lathei in tie iiroMiim’ di 1 1 1 nil iia t ion* of l.ihomto 
f lialh lire t he « iioh i \l-t inr '! 1 ui t ill e of e,| pit a ll' t'l lid list I'V 
tleaii 111 an\ of the moii ~jiet nil and 'inalhi L'lievanee' 
« III! fi ' one t o t fe ' HI tai 1 at a n \ pa 11 e 11 ki I tune* 

rie-e loot I au-e- .111 twolold the 1 11 e,i k< Io\n n of the 
ext Viis eajiit.ili't ~\,'lim ot industrial 01;:.inisatioii. in 
t fif sc|> r t ll. t t he ni.i" of •in- u oi king 1 hi" i''.iow firmly 
eoil\ineeif^th.y jiiodnetloli foi piivtili^ piolit |s pyf All 
equitahle Tiasis on u iiieh Jo liiiild ,ind t hat a va>i,^teMsi<fJi 
of puliln oViiiei-hip and denioeialie eogtiol of.illdustrV 
is HI gently lieeessaix^ ’ 

* *"" seeomd primal V cau.se is cluiscl} iiuked with the 
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firsfe* It is that the workers can see no indication that 
either the Government or the employers have reali^d 
the necessity toi’ any fundamental change, or that they 
are prepared even to make a beginning of industrial 
reorganisation on more depocratic principles . . . | 

It is essential to question the whole basis on which our 
industry has beeif conducted in the past and to endeavour 
to 1 ^ 11 , in substitution toi' the motive of private gain, 
sotne othei' motive winch will sei ve better as the tounda- 
tion of a depiocilmc system 'rhis motive can be no othei 
than tlu; motive ol |)ulilic service. . This cannot be 
doncciso long as industry eiiutinues to be conducted for 
private profit, aifd the widest possible extension of public 
ownershi]) and democratic control of industry,is therefore 
the fi^st necessary condition of the removal of industrial 
unrest. * . 

A sene-, of general suggestions toi removing t^ese 
causes of discontent is given in the Memorandum. Among 
t^em are thc‘J^ollowing 

A subst.Uitial beginning of,the institution of public- 
ownershi]) of the vital industries and services 5 lincs. 
railf-nys. docks, shijiping. etc., should he at once national¬ 
ised. Key industries and serviees should f)e at once 
pulalielv owned Theit' should be a grc-at ej:teitsion of 
municipal )iwnershi]) and eo-ojierative control of local 
services. 

• A graduated h-vy on eajiital with an exeinj)!ion foi 
property ifp to fj .000 . * 

This autlifu'ilatite declaration of faith, wliieli is lepro- 
sentativf- of many similar statements, sliows that the 
present unrdst of laixmr cannot be cured by the usual 
expedient of readjusting wages and working hours 

In view of the uncom])romising temper and the ree^'ss 
demaifds (4 Isiauir, niaiiy heliex e that nothing biit.ciffliarj) 
aiid^(]eeisive i^Irj^gle between eajiital and Ijibour can 
i^-es^blh workable eondition.-i in the industrial world. 
Force is* not always a remedy ^ Methods of violence 
should be avokled, it jiossiljk'. Ailaboui war may 
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almost af» disastrous as a foreign war. Hence will 
^rhaps be best to consider the pre.'-ent labour unrest, 
not as a revolt against .society and against the State, 
biy av a di.'-ease or a-; a ^yinjitoni of a disease. Conse- 
(juently. tlu' (pie'-tioii ari'oi whether that disease is* 
^lll■ahle only ti\ v iolent ineaii'oi h\ giAitle remedie.s. 

(n ca^c' of .-eiioii- lilni''^ jiuieK '\ ui|iiomati(' tp'ajment 
i- out of jil.ii ( 1 ,1111 im liiied to'ilimh that it i' possible 

to r(‘eoiK'iie pel ni.ini n’ 1 _\ I'apital and iahoiii However,* 
hefoie < oii'idei me w hat I heheveinav pi ove a )fracticnble 
.iiid .1 peim.ui'-ni reinedv for tin L'rav !■ trouble which* 
t hreateii-f h(‘ hodv i i iMloiim • .md tla boiiv politic of the 
n.itioii \vi hoiild 'tud\ II' I .01-0' .ind the doiirpics by 
whuhtlc laboiii uoildal piio'i nt i- L'uidi'd 'lhat.'tudv 

vvlv,i oh ai ; hi u'loiiiH! 1 .1 ! 11' t h' 11 foii til 'I of dI carcfully 
<-xaiiiino l,he ,1111)' and ' ! iiih' of the vioik, i- 'O that we 
tiiav know \) hu h of l.ibom .I'jiiiat ioi,' .ik/' jU'tified iftid 
wliiih.iH not jU'tihi d .^nd !'1 ii't.d.i pat' itoikii noti’of 
th' .Hit h'li Ita'l\I \ 1' a - of 'oin. of t!,i ino'l eminent 

'tati 'iniu iiii-mi--' m, '1 ,ind i-i oiionii-t u ho ha\ e'‘fnivvii 

thiinvlM thi 'I'ci!' fiend' pf kiboiii Idirujie may 
h .1! n inn ‘ h f I om Xiieiii.i l,i i u-tleiifori eiv o i-l^eeual 
aIl< ntion to th( h "om whe h \v• m.iv h-ain fiom the 
t d ( a* 11( I ubh( . 

rill niiiid'of the l.dioiii vMiild hot Ij 111 (■ll■,»^ R.'itain 
aierabioad h.i' loi ih'.idi'' bi i n filli d t o#'al iirat ion by 
tie aiitio apit.di'l doi'iini ' of th.it piinii- of.agitators, 
Katl .\bii>. I 111 inipi ii t a lit Ml miiiaiidiim 'igned on 

tielialf I if orgaiil'i if hdii Ml! bv \b' 11 1 'lidi 1'Oifalld (’ole 

Is jiurelv M.vixi.in in aim and 'piiil It'plaees in th* 
fwri'iVouiid tie ifi-mand ' to i b.illent.'i' winch means to 
atioli'li V till wtiole i.xi'liiig 'trnMiiie of cajiit^list 
llii!u't*r\ and to tax jyi v at c i a |iit al out of (^u.tetjeo b’’ a 
gr.'idiiiited levy 

rile gieiite't ftit/e.-niuii 'and the i/realest democrat of 

' « 
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modijin America was Abi aluun f-iincoln. He started lify 
as a lui^berman in the ntinost poverty. He ro.se to* 
eminence by his cxei tion, noble character, and genius, and 
he died as President of the t’nited States as a poor m|n. 
He ever was the cliampion of the oppressed and of the 
.suffering Labour had no greater and no v i.ser friencf 

thanliim. * 

• • 

„ Socialism.on it,» destructive sule. means irajioverishment 
of the I'ich. on its constructive side it means government 
^by an, afl-jiowci till biircaiici.'u y At the time wlien 
Lincoln aimed at jiower the aiiti-ivipitalist doctrines of 
Marx had spread tai and wure, and had liecomeimmensely 
populi*!' with the working masses in the Old World and in 
the New Lincoln clearly recognised the iallacy and 
danger ot Maixian .■'ociali'm, and o])posed a s.uie det^i)- 
cr^tic indivubndisin to the doctrines ot whose ivho. while 
preaching hatted and envy to the wealthy desired to 
place all the 1 i\ iiig eiieigies (jf I hc»'ialion under a deadening 
Inireaiicratic cvn'rol Lincoln saw in capital and laliour, 
not enemies, but two jiartuei's ot whom laliof was by 
far tji(‘ Inoi'c important, *111(1 he pointed out tlie unv*isdom 
of antagonising cajiital and enterjirisc and hampering 
the accumulation ot wealth While ^luy^collectivist 
dofctriiies oUMarx sjiread all over Lurope. the iiivlvviduahst 
views of 1^1 ncoln >*on({uered the L'nited Stated, '’'hey are 
wortji stiidyitig because they have guided, and av" still 
guiding, file American nation, and juirticularly becatise 
the unprecedc* ited economic success ot the l'nited States 
is largely due to their policy of giving the treest play 
"possible to the energies ot the individual and of restri^jiltg 
the intifrfeuwice of the State in ecoiuimic matters^ the 
abiobj^fi minimuiiy The absence of a violent aljt^oiiism 
between ctijiital and labour, of the*" class war" pieached 
by Marx.‘has been a tower ot .strt%igth to the American 
industries. 


36 
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Lincolli had evolved a philosophy of his own abd&t the 
'rights of capital and the nglits of labour. In/1869 and 
18l)0 he formulated his views on several occasions. His 
wfirds were 

That men who are industrious and sober and honest 
in thei;nirsuit of their own inttrests should aft^i*#while 
aet uinulate capital and abo ifth( _\ -liould ehoo.se. when 
they ha\e atc uinnlated it. to use it t(i sa\e thein.selvc* 
from aelutd laboui and hue othi i ji(‘o]j)e to l.ibourfor them 
is iiyht It is lu‘-t lor .ill to lea\ e i ai. Ii man h ee toilcquire 
pri.'jait\ .1' f.i't a- he (an .'some will :;et wialthv. { 
do not 1 n ju \ e in a l.iw to pn vi nl int n f i oin,pt 11 mg rich ; 
It Would do iiKrie iiarin tli.m good >o while we do not 
jirojiose any w,.i np(Ui (.ipit^jl e do wi-h lo alfow the 
humblest man an t(iual (haine to m.! nth with evervoiie 
e'K- 


Lincoln leg.dded tile workei as the mjmal man. Slid 
tilt interest' of l.ihoiii a- 'Ujiiiiiii st.ituiL' • 

La bo u I I' luioi ; o a 111 1 11 icii p> iidMit I •! i .i pit .d 1^1 boll I 
tan e.\i'> witiioi.t t,,j.it,il but (,i|,n.d lould ne'-er have 
e,\i'ti,d without i.ilio.u I,.(holy )' tin 'iip' i nu • greatly 
tlie siijKMoi ot i.ipit.il 11' ],( I Ii 11 li iiliu.iled jfl-ople 
imi't lahour titbiiwi'i eilui.ition it-'H would become 
an iiilolera Me < t il 

1 n hi.'meVsagt totongre" of liicembii 1 , l>*ucoln 

st.'ife'*' 


Lahour Is prior to, and iiidi jieiideiit ol i.ipitaf. Labour 
Is the sujiellor of eajilt.'d, and de-. i m - niut h ^le higher 
eim'ideration ( .ijutal has its light- wiiii h aie a.s worthy 
I** proteeiioij a- any otlier rigiits i heie i-*and probably 
will la . a relation between labout^and capital 
producing.’ mutual beiielif- 

On^lareh21 1 Mi4. m a rej)l_\ to a eoniiii itfceetif working 
meii, Lincoln read ti/tbem ihi.s jjari vf lii» hiessage to 
' jCungresb, ^tnd udd^d 
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Tite Strongest bond of human sympathy, outeide of the 
family relation, should be one uniting all working peopl?, 
of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor should 
this lead to a war upon property or upon the owners of 
• property. Properly is tin; tniit of laboiu. Proj)ert]| is 
desirable, is a p(jsitjv(‘ good in theuorld , Let not 
him who is hou^efi'ss pull dow n the lioiwe ot another, bift, 
lot Ipm woi'k (lihuentlx . as«,uie(l that hi> own Mihail he 
safb from violence uhdn built 

These ])hrases ^unl uj) the eeouonne pohc^ which the 
Unite^ Sfate.-' have iiiisw ei viiitily puixied foi decades. 

The individual*'! polic\ of the Ltiited States has borne 
excellent Iruit The td'i*;il Hejuililic h;is, prosjit-red 
marv'slloti'ly. and has been singularly tiee troni Socialist 
troubles. Lord Hiyce ui’ote in his staiidtird work, 7 Vo 
Antericdii ('(it/D/ioiiirtfilih ■ if 

^There are no struggles between privilegial and un- 
pKvileged orders, not e\'en that |)erj)etual strite ol rich 
and jioor w hich Is the oldest disc.isc of cilivised States . . 
No one ol the questions whicft now agitate the nation 
is a question bet ween rii h and pool Instead ol susjiicion, 
jealousy, and arioganee. embittering the r.latiotis ol 
cla.sset*. good feeling aiql kindhiK'ss reign , 

The agitation of the last lew ye.irs has been directed, 
not against the richer suit generally, but against in¬ 
corporated eoinjianies and a tew wealthy e.Vwitalists who 
are deemed to have tibiisi’d the powers wliiehV'» privilege 
of ft'icoi^poration'eonterred iijion them, or empkved their 
wealth to jtl-oeiire* legislation unfair to the juibge! . . . 
Property is safe, because those who hold it are fah cpore 
numerous tlMiri those who do not. 

The (Toil of the C.reat Rtqnihlie has proved singularly 
•> uncongenial* to the destructive doctrines of Mar^dan 
5 >ocialism.^l'hat is a significant and most import 
v;fiich is worth iiondering about. ^ 

^ It* will ))erha}J^ be best if we^study firs\ thb Tbistakfii 
aims of labour, .which have unfortunately filled the mind 
of the workers, and then exj^lore t\e^road which may lea^J 
to permanent ift^ustrial peace and to general prosperity. 
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Capitalism is an Evil. 

ThoM‘ lalimir Iciuicis and worker.'' whose judgment has 
clouded and wai ped l>\ Soeiali'-tie 1 cachingscomplaiij 
tfie eon'tani and tapid loowiIi oi capital, about 
'it-- ageretiation and eoiu entratinn and about tl)Cjii}crea.s- 
ine w call h i d (he mb ■i-' it w call h ni n 'clt w as Vii'eifil. 

.'lotlern indn'li'\ leijUiic' the invc'tmenl of gigantic, 
and coU'-lanth iin rea'inc ainoniit' ot ' apilal to provide 
tile n iinjiliea t Cl 1 [Miwiihd and \ei\ <,o'tl\ inael)iner_Y 
with the U'C 'd will! ii iiiiMlein Ineii inah.' a llMliL'. .More- 
o\ ( I a' laiae ta<,t"i\ (all wnik lal nndi eilieienflv, 
priidiiee molt ( he.iid} and [i,»A bii^lit I waLO". ‘ihan a 
npnila I id 'in.dl unc'. aii nii 'i-tibli tendenex has arisen 
t^. aid' till .it.',i:iei:alion and i oin ml 1 at ion (d capital 
'lilt' teni4''ni\ 1' III ni'lii i.il tin woikei' and to jihe 

n.itloii a' .1 (Cioli It I,,n bi 'to|i|ird Iiifl\ b\ ,-.to])ping 
indii'tix I liii i.i tie jiio't '111 I e"inl liu'inc" men ol 
modi 111 tiiic' wa' .'Ii Xndim^ (ainej.;ie He h;is lieen 
eijiialh i-liiiiiiiit a' a ( a jit a ill ol indu't 1} a ml as pliihin- 
tlilojU'i (J| w a' adeliliKiat oj, I lie deiin K i a t' ro.se 

h'lni the in ino't j,o\-ei f, Hi' |iai i nt- had to work hard 
hn a nn I e Jiodih 'iib'i'tiini lb liun-elt staited life 
.1' a \!l CailiiL'le < oilld tlieieloii, look at‘in- 

du'tii.^litidili rm iii't riniidv fioiii Uif iioint ol viTw of 
the e,■<J,lo\ el .ilid of t lie jiiil l.i h t ii 1 1 ijil't blit *al'0 f I on» that 
ol^iii woHa I H( III e ill' ojiininii' uiieiif tii'e greatest 
valfle to lioth eiilphi\ei' and einiiloyed .Mr, ( 'arncgic 
wrote in hi' <if 11 lallh (.Mi (dadstoiiY provided the 

t hat book i 

We I ^in bide that tiii' o\ei |iiiwerini;. irresi.sty»le 
tendeli* V» t o\#ai ds aggiegation ol ea[i?>Ml and inct^ase of 
M/,e in I vei \ tii.ineh itf piiidint eaiiiiot lif arrested or 
even greatly unj»rde(^ and that, instead of attempting 
restrif t ^eit111 I 'honld h.ul e\, ly ^iieiease as some- 
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thing galled, not for the few rich, but for the millions ot 
poor, seeing that the law is salutary, working for good and# 
not for evil. Every enlargemeiit is an improvement, 
step by step, upon what has preceded. It makes for 
higher civilisation, toi- the mriehment of human life, rfct 
for one, but feu- alj clas>e- of men ll tends to bring to 
the laborer’s cottage the luxuries hitherto enjoyed only by* 
therf’iBh,*to remoi e froiy the most s(jualid homes inuch of 
.their squalor, and.to foster tlu' growth of human ha])])inos.s 
relatively more in the workmen's home than in the 
millionaire’s palace It tends to make the poor richer in 
tte po.ssession ot ^better things, and greatly lessens the 
wide and de^>lorable gulf between the rich and the j)Oor, 
Superficial politicians may,‘for a time, deceive*the unin¬ 
formed, but more and nvue' will all this be clearly seen by 
those who are now led to legard aggregations as injurious. 

The modern world, in which the prosjierity and uifff- 
btSng of the masses de])end upon an enormous#and most 
costly meehanical outfit, recpiires the tree use of a vast 
amount of li(]uid wealth, ot capital. Now. capital itself, 
howct'er great, is of little use unless it is judiciously 
employed by far-sighted practical men, for it is'far easier 
to vihstc money on wortfiless objects than to use it wisely. 
Nowhere is the reckless waste ot money more noticeable 
than among the (fovernment officials. t(,\ whom the 
Socialists Would entrust the direction ot tlV. •national 
industries ^ut th^m, ot course, they are not voending 
their own,money, but that of the taxpayer. 'I’he jiu' '^ious 
handling of ^ju■ge amounts of capital is a business, ll 
r#'quires 'certain high qualifications which ai’e possessed 
only by a few specialists. Hen who possess these .special 
qualifiqgtions are called capitalists. The ivelfariji/tttf 
industries ^d ot nations depends not only on the {/o.ssCs- 
sion tiff able engineers, inventors, chemists,•\\otj':e;s, etc., 
but also, and particularly, on It he possession of ablt* 
Capitalists who act as organisius i.. iSie industrial common¬ 
wealth. Mr. L'atncgie wrote in his Gospel of li' tultli : 
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Able men soon create capital; in the hands l^iose 
Yfithout the special talent required, capital soon takes 
wings. It is a law as eeitain .is any. tliat men possessed 
of this j)eculi.ir talent for atfaiis. iituler the free play of 
economic force's, must of nevessity. soon he in receipt 
of more revenue than c.tn lie judiiuuusK- expended upon 

themselves ^ ^ 

The ni'Kh'Mi capitalist i' as a rule not a (lroneV’'a8 
tin* .Socialists tells a, n,,] a man ulio leads an aimless life " 
of \ ultrar '( If iiuliiLu nee hiit he is in the fii-'l place, and 
sometimes ,’\< liisiveh .1 V.pikei .mil .in oritaniscr. a 
creatoi Ilf we.iltii ami nt in<iusti \ ami of eeiieial prosjuTity. 
.^1l f'aineeie ll.m lulii im in Ills I'minri <>1 

f 

# 

The modi 111 million.uie o genei,ill\ ,i man of very 
simnle t.i'tes .imi eaeii m!siil\ habits I|( spenil.s little 
upon hmisi If ami |s the loilmi: bei' hixintr up the honey 
in the iiiiliirt rial In \ i « lin h ,ill the inm.it cs i ,t that hiv^. 
the eouimunit \ inL'enei.il v ill eei t .iinl\ eiijo\ The 

millionaire who tmls j^^thi iln.ipest artieh u Inch the 
eommiiiiits seeiiri ' .il the pine It |i.y\' foi him -namely. 
his s}i(.h,.r 1 h.thiiiL' .imi foi»! 

r 

•Ml t^.irnetrie 'hreudly added , 

1 lei I I s .1 I ein.irl.a Me fai t t h.i' tin m.i-~e~ ol the people 
111 an\ I onn^\ ^.iie pi.pi i..in .uid lomfortabh- just in 
pi 0(101 11 'in till le ,iie millioiMin - 

<'.i|iit ;i^ on-i-t s in ui.ilth ii'itullt .pi*i i e^ii odiict ively 
|■IllJl^^V^I .iiid the I ,i jilt ,1 !|s 1 s ,1(1 till' nianai.'ei s^ of tflat 
gre.-f^ereatiM ,ind feitilisine foiei <iii..i lli^iiain sutTer.s, 
not fioiii ,1 -upeialiuiid.ini'■ of i .ijut.d .ind of eapitalists, 
a- ~o m.in\ d< Imled ialioui le.tdei - .ilh t'e but from un 
m \ Wealth .ind ineomi botli absolute and 
|>er 1 i<e^ I if [) ijiiil.ii ion ai e far ei eatei intln 1 Wied State’s 
than in ijie^'ni*<d Kingdom fieloie tlKt, War, .\m^ean 
V.lges were from two to tTiree time- a.- great a^ they wer 8 
in the identK.il tiade,-/n (irjfaf Britain the cost of 

ifwng Stas only shghfly higlier tn the l'iii*ed States than 
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in EiiglAd, the American workers were infinitely more 
prosperons than the British workers. The* greatear 
prosperity of the American workers was due to the fact* 
that they produced per head from two to throe times as 
much as did the liritish workers engaged in the identi|al 
callings, as I have* sliown very fully in this book. The 
greater output of tlu^ American workers was made possible 
^anef easy by their crnplftying more perfect machinery, and 
from two to three timc.s as much horse-power per thousand 
workers with which to ect it in motion,.a.s I have shown 
very fully in ])revious chapter' by analysing the British 
and American Ceii'ii'es of J^roduction of 1907 and 1909 . 
The Americans have both more perfect machinery and 
far more power with whicli to drive it, because a much 
larger amount of capital i' invested in the Ameri^n 
iqdustric' than in the British industries An analysis 
of the capital eiipiloyed in the Biiti.'h and American 
industries, based upon the British and American Censuses 
of Production yields the foflowing most interesting, 
most important, and most valuable results 


Tnuiu* KiNt.noM IN 1007. 


(tajiit.al inve,-,te(l in the uinnufiictiirmg indus¬ 
tries £1.400,000,00(1 to £1,000.000,000, say 
rtersons cusagod ni .-.nine . t 

Wngd-ewnor^ diyo ditto 
Capital per ji^'rsoii e^ttai^od 
Capital per wagc-caniei 
■A' • 

fKITED States in ipOO. 


£1,600.000,000 
N,, 7,087,123 

. ' V» 6,493,129 
I \ £212 

f V • £246 

’V 


Capit.al invested in the luatmfaotui iiit; industries 
$18.428,2ri,000 
Persops ciigaf^ed in same 
i ^Wages-eadd!5-s ditto ditto 
CapiVd per persim^uuployc'd. $2,415 
tCapital per^vage-oarner. $2,780 

It will be nftticed that the cpjhtal per worker is from 
two to tliree l^mes as great in the United Sj:atcs as in^the 


£;l,085,054,000 
7.(C_^78 
'yirff'5,046 
£483 

£557 

« » 
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Unit-ed KJngdom. We can therefore not won^r ^that 
• dtitput and wages per worker also are from two to three 
times as great in the I’nited States as in Creat Britain. 

The Britisli tVii'-iis of f’roduetion stati’d 

'file agtriCLMte nl all nuiustnal capital arrived at—viz., 
£V . 400 . 000,000 to i'1 .(too ooo ooo inchiiles hotji the 
v;i!ue of land, iniildini.’,- and plant and tlic \;dlir ot ^le 
noi kiiiL’ I api!.d ii't d in the vanon'"entet pi j'l ' 

i'iic stattliiii; ddfciein c lietuci ti the Hiiti'li .ind Ameri- 
I’aii <'.i]iit,d cmplo'ccd pet w.oikci in indii'ti.t i- therefore 
not due to ,i L'liMt nuclei-t.itcnii lit on'tin- jiart of the 
Britl'li ( 'eiii ii' t aki'i I he I'Titi'li liidu't I le--' -ntfer. not 
from a plctlmi.i of lapit.d hut fioin it-- iti-'Ufhert-ney. 
frotii tinaiKial .inatin.i ^<t thin- ,iii lahont leaders 
l»i .id\oi at(‘ the clininnition and cten the de^tiuetion, 
of e.iplt.d HI the niteli-'t of an<l foi the hetietit cjf 1 
workei' ' 

The -te.ntt plouthof pcpiukil |oii lljc coO't.int nieiea.se 
in tin ic ipnieinc lit - of ,ui iiHiea-nii.' nundiei of peyjile 
nhleh I- hliaipht .ihoiit h\ t h<- iiiiiea-inp wants felt liy 
men w hp li\ i m ,i pet md of ad\ a'e jn;; c i\ ili-.it loii ii^tnijre 
a < cin'tant .Ind i.ipel tin i cm'i- in i he im oini of t In nation 
.'iniiofth' iii'ht idiials c oni|iosnig It ’['hat i.ijiid inerease 
ill nil onn ^Tii fie -ei nic-d onl\ h\ a eol I 1 spoiidingl.^ 
la jii'l I in I Jtse ni pi odiK t loll u hi( h III t III rt I an In 1 1 rough t 
ahont'(ifit In .i i.ipid iin lea-i ni i apit.il 1ii\e'ted*!n 

ftiCt uaiehoilses Iliac hllieiv l.ulwa\s, slnpjiuig, ctC. 

Tfie t el \ full and reliahle .\lliein.ili st.itlsties , llllfor- 
tiui:it<-l\. no ecu lesjioiidiiii; 'lati'ties e\|st ^foi (Ireat 
Brij^ni eiialih 11- |ci gauge the Ve.iiU i apltal lei^uire- 
men^^nidii-i ne- I’fie ea pit al i in e-ied 111 t hwr’iHieriean 
industries ai^oiinted at tin ( ensus of J’rii^luetion I if 

^<I K 4*JTc -iTo ooo cl t o tlH'i n."i t 000 It anroimted. at' 
the ( ells Os c)f I'l cmIiii tioi^of I '• 14, to $22 TftO.'.tTIk'.t.l”, or to 
£4,o.'>h.13.a .'ihT It fipJlow.s tfiut during Uie live yca/u 
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from 1^09 to 1914 the capital invested in th« American 
industries was increased by the gigantic sum qji 
£ 872 , 481 , 587 . TJiat huge sum of money, required by 
the American manufacturing industries, had to be found 
by the capitalists, and it fame, of course, out jlf prints. 
However, thi.s is^iot all in addition to this sum whieh 
actu*lly was added to the value ot the Amei'ican ihdustrial 
outfit in the fotm ot new buildings, machinery, etc., at 
least a.s large a sum was added to it in the form of renewals 
and repaiis. while an additiojial huge amount was spent 
in the enadiou o‘~ buildings and machineiy which proved 
unprofitable, became disii.-^al and vias theretcwe excluded 
from*the Census figures. Capitalists’ profits have evi¬ 
dently their uses 

The most eminent American economists share .Mr 
Carnegie's opinion that the great lapitalisy^, far from 
being the emfmies of society, are indispensable in modern 
business, that what the Socialisjs sneeringly call " capital¬ 
ism ” is not a curse, but a blessing. For instance. 
Professor Hadley, the President of the celelii'ated Yale 
UijviS'sity, wrote in his excellent book Economics : 

T’o the inediawal ei-onomi't the business man was a 
licensed robber, to the modern economv't -'10 is a public 
bcnofactoj- To-day we believe that mh.ufy is made 

Oirtl lafge seale by doing the piiblie ;i servii*e -'f a man’s 
goods comiaand if high price, we assume that ht^has met 
an actual need. If tliis juice furnishes him a large . '.argin 
of profit, wg believe that he has so organised the la^ur 
under his control as to diminish not only his 011 a expenses, 
but the actual labour cost of producing the goods. So 
confident are we of the substantial identity of int^'sl 
between busines.s man and the community as >%pole 
fAat we give our capitalists tlic freest change k®direct 
the*;Jroductive'iorces of society to their%)w» individual 
Tt>rofit. Evdn the mistakes of private enterprise may prchd 
a means of jiro^^rc.ss to soeij^'ty, s’^jice they show at com¬ 
paratively smg^ cost what is to be Avoidejl hi the futuf*. 
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re^lt of historical development, and that the present 
foVms have survived while others failetl, is the atfongeat 
prbof of their vitality. . . . While it is undoubt^ly 
true.that the various riphts of tjie eapitali.st depend upon 
the existence of a civilised society which maintains them, 
it •seems equally true that the existence of a civilised 
society in the stress of ihi' struggle for existence g*i\bng 
difTcrent rnemher' of tlu- human nice depends, for the 
'present tit any rate upon maintaining the rights of the 
capitalist 

Many labour leadci' and workers, while acknowletfging 
the necc'-itv of abundant capiijil. object to the individual 
capitalist They assert that the capitalist employer 
autocraticall_\ direct' indu'try .in* ac eordunce with his 
pei^riial will and uhmi That view i' totally mistaken. 
Tfie mo't [lowerfiu aiid nnot .lUtoeratn cajiitahst ha.s a 
.still more jToweiful .ind more .uitoiratu mjister Lor«f 
Lcvei hulme the Kntrli'h soaji kiiej w ho started his caieer 
as a jioot oioeei s as'i't.inf -t.itid on Ileeeinber 7 11(17, 

at liolton .idcircs'int; a meeting hugely ( (jmjiosed* of 

workers , 

• * • 

\’ou will.' jierhaps think 1 .ini a master, and jicrhaps 

tliat men who are woikuig for the eoniii.iny of which 1 
am chairinay^etKii'- iindei the des, njition of servnntso 
Think a litt/r more deepK for a iiioiui nt The»e is not a 
man in ti^- room not one in this ehai*i h, who ha.s so 
haref aTj^i.m.i'tc i o\ er him a't he .~o < ailed iiif.stcrs liajic. 
.'^o ^*^1' this w-oild i~ (oiieeined the master (•{ every 
emplovci of lib(iui in liolton .uid in the 1 nit»d Kingdom 
is the- Consumer \ on can se, thi' eveiv das Article.s 
go nj) in d' matid. and the enterpiise th.it jirc^duees such 
art^ sljy I- liouri'hing Tlieii the eoii'iimer eea.sr.s to 
.deni'in?^th.it .utide, take't < something else. iMwf tliA man 
who. Us cm jA.yer. w.is jirosperoiis and 'iiecessful is reduced 
yr/he iitirifu uptey ( ourt^ anil is u~ mtieii dis^ehargefl 
the KO'C; dleil servant There is not a master in the 

ITiited Kingdom tiedaf win* has not a supreme m&ster 
oVtl iiim in %he loim^ol lie- eoiisuiner 
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A becomes a great capitalist because ke meets a 
great. fuiblic want and renders a great public service 
and frequcnth’ lie has to light the most determined oppo¬ 
sition of those wliom he wishes to benefit. Hostile crowds 
smashed the textile machfnerv and tried to preveut^he 
buil^iyg of the railways. Railway sui veys had often to 
be^rrfaefc at night. A democratic Covernment wduld pro¬ 
bably have refu.ed to undertake so unpopular a measure 
as the inj:i’oduetion of mechanical spinning and weaving 
and .of railway-liuilding U is a fallacy to describe 
the great caiutaWst as an exjiloilei' and a eur.sc to society. 

Private investors also \Mio do not managf industrial 
and t'ommercial undertakings are not merely drones 
The* capital of the investors is, as a rule, the result of 
their own labour and thrift oi- of the labour and thrif^of 
ttjjeir forbears, and tlii-y provide a large part ^f the funds 
which are eiSplo\ed by managing capitalists, financiers, 
etc., for the development of eogimerce and of industry. 

"tlie manuhatuier. unlike tiu’ worker, receives no 
regular, fixed, and secure pay, but a variaijeone. He 
is i^iaul by result Ik he is unskdled or incoitjpetent, 
he will go bankrupt if he i' moderately coiiipetent, he 
will obtain a moderate iniome, if he is highly competent, 
fie njay bveonu- wealthy Payment by resuP^is a mighty 
, jfil.irnulu.s. TheldTort to make money is a*moV powerful 
incentive tn worle in the service of the commiViity—is, 
in fact,* the most powerful incentive the world hiis^yet 
known, (Ireat wealth is aceuinulated in industry by 
great serviqes rendered to society. Mr. ('arnegie obtained 
a gigantic fortune by creating in the United States^by^ar 
the gretrt^t iron industry in the world. iUlIliVrki of 
Anjjricans havy become prosjierous owimr t« that man’s 
•business genius. 

The iactorii'S and workshops ^hich have arisen owflig 
to Mr. Carnegie's extraordinary business ajiility cmpjwy 
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hundreds of thousands of workers. He has create^, 
towns. Countless millions had to be sunk by Mr. Carnegie 
and his associates in ei'eating that great American industry. 
Mr. Carnegie started life a^ a penniK'ss woi ker, and so did 
most of his as''()ciate> t\’lierefrom. t hen. di<l .Mr. Carnegie 
anil Ins co-Oirertoi'. get the ('normoii' funds retjuired 
for eieatlni; the irie.ilcst iron indystiy in the \fortd,? 
^'hiefl_\ out of prolit' and these piotit' en.d'led the Direc¬ 
tors to jta\ still.,!:uiti.d w.iges to a c.ast aimv of workers. 
Professdi Iladlev ' ])itliil\ mote ' .Xei uniulatiom. of 
eajutid ha\ e then ehief us,.lulne's as ,i means of jirodtieing 
income 'I'm ( olosstil jii oiits ('if t he < ai negle'elitei pri.se 
benefited chieti\ the woiker- Th» Cariieeie uealth'isu 
trifle comptileii with tin we.ilth w hu h Ml Cariie'gie 
basils tnhuted among tin .liiiern an people 

W'ealtli 1- pleated b\ the ( o (iperation of \ aliulis f.actuiV 
— name!\ c .ipit.d lahoin te.hnie.il .liiilit v and the 
eommunitx L.iboin i- ...if of tin- fat tor- .ind it i-. of 
course, indispen-.ahh H ou e \ el ( !ire< ting .ind oicanisyig 
ability 1- t (j«iall\ indl-pens.ihle, fol l.ihoUI left to Itself 
pi(aiiue> onl\ iitth If .1 hue''* f.o tor_\ e.\perieiic»s 
mi'foitun< w h.it happens ' A m w man.ii'ei i - apfiointed 
}!<■ m.i> (hange the oi g.mi'.it mn .ind tin machinery 
hut he wdl poll the u oi kt I - If he 1- i .ip.iMv. h(- jvili 
make lhe_^.ietdr\ < .vi i eiiingl% {>! o-jii i^oti' 1 hi same 
worker'./^ho well- uorkitig with .i lo-~ ,ind*who wert‘ 
thre.y^ifd with dismi-s.d ait piodming |^iio'penf\. 
The siitt.-s of industries a- of al lines ihiiends yrinci 
pailt on the |i ader- .\ good < x neia! m.ikes a g^/od army, 
aiui^i^i' w oi t h a- 111 111 h as an ai m \ , although the .soldiers 
do t Inlet'll ting ^ 

The asserll«n tjiat iaboui cieates all we.iijli is obvioWj^y 
Aj»t#iie I’his v\.is ver\ Reatl\ pointed out 'by Lord 
Lerl-rhulme in an aildies^ to Ia\eipool woi'm is defivered 
Oli».^o', I niSa I I'.'i:.# Ill aid 
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any man begrudge Ford his five millions sterling 
a yearlhat he is making Fancy ! that is £1(?0,000 evoty 
week. » Does anyone begrudge it ? If any do 1 couid 
imagine them saying to themselves: “It is true Ford 
serves the public with a cheap car and, for the price, a 
good car. It i.-^ true Foitl serves his workers in hi.#fac- 
torie.s well, beciwse he pays them double wages; in f^t, 
he Stilts a boy tiesh from school at a pound a day. But, 
lAit, but, Ml' Ford, you make too much money. . . 

Now let us imagine a scene at Fork’s works W'e wilt 
imagine that hi.^ 20,nun or so operatives—1 am not sure 
how inilny he has, but we. will say 'iOOOO, it ma.y be 
40,000—read iiytiie paper that Fold has ma le five million 
pounds sp-rhiig, tMenty,-fi\e million dollar’s, the j’ear 
before, and tliey liaic disctis.sed that fact, and they have 
come to the (.onclu«ioi^ that .Mr, J'dird i.s making far 
tod much, and have decided that they will go and inter¬ 
view him, because labour creates all wealth ’’ say Miey 
,—■' Adam .'smith told us so, and therefore tni,- money is 
Tint F'ord s,we make that money, we oughl*to have it.’’ 
They go and wait on Ford, and they lav then case before 
him fairly, iierfectly taiily. ‘Now we will imagine his 
reply. Now, Ford. 1 imagine, would say this 

" Now, my iiien, I don't want you to malic a jienny of 
tjlis •money tor me Go right away and make it for some 

btiler motor-niau, one of m\ ('(^petitors, .who cannot 
make money lor himself, who is jierhaps losing money. 
Leave me right away and go and engage with that man; 
’hc.will yiive you nearly all the profit . he is lysing money 
ifow, *or makiitg none. Von can make t iuir own terms 
with liiin.» He ^ ill give you at least nine-tenths of the 
profits bi'cause if he got a tenth he would be (.ojitent. 
You go aiid make him five millions, and perhaps h^ will 
give you nineteen-twentieths, perhaps even ninety-nine 
one-hundiedths of it; but you can make your own terms 
with him. You will get sjilendid terms from him ;^in ^ct, 
you caiidictate your own terms. As to myself, thos^ men 
who will be .sacked from this motor-may who is not 
rtiAing monyy—why, 1 will engage Phem; it will be 
merely a'change over. You* men wlio are inaking'nSy 
money wdll go and make^t forithese other people; tneir 
workmen wiU come and work for fcie, and J will pay fjrem 
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double wages as I am paying you, and 1 will see if I^cadhot 
afake as much money without you as with you.” * 


The Poverty of the Workers. 

i^ccording to the teaclung> of .Mar.xian .Socialism there is 
uflder tlic cajutalist regime a ' la« ol im leasing mpi^iiy,” 
aeeortlin'g to which the ru-h grow coii'-tantlN ncFier iwid 
>the poor eon^.tantl\ jioour It^ ali-Rreiity is clear. 
On tile otiier hand, it i- equally ot'Viuu.'- that wealth i.s 
uneipially di'tnhuled hut n) aie he.ilth 'ti(.•ngth."good 
look', and talent .Vn eminent Xeu \'ork merchant. 
Mr lOugeiihi' II t tiitei hrulue 'tated with' .\mericiui 
brevity, in an .uhlic" di h\ eii-d . ,it \lh.in\ .\ '\'® on 

Deceinlur l.'i. Jhls 

% 

rile sjiiiit of unif'l lia' tieeii '.iid to laige!_\ 'juing. not 
alone from unequal eoniiitioii' of lifi Inil fiom what h»8 
been caileti the ' uneqii.il li, •■ti ihul khi ot ue.ilth 

l'ndouli!edl_\ ah.it ha.^. been meant I- tin unequal 
i(ii< of wealth but theie will .dw.i\' be iineijjuiil 
aeijUl'lt loll y if wealth U' long a' then- 1' liin qiial il'tnhu- 
/loll ofiiraiu- ih'tKstn/ <i ii<t //’i < II .itid tlio'i are i(U,alilles 
of mind'uinj t haiat ter w hn h im't at iii. ir\ l.iw - i an ereSte 
or coiitiol. but the belieln eiit e\iiii-i of w hli h itnwi.se 
law lan gieath' re'tiHt .iiid di-i oiir.iLie 

.''orne ai» born rich,'oiiie well to ill, 'onn poiM , .Sonic 
wfio w'ere born iieli bei nine jiooi, .iiql 'onie who were 
born Iioor beiome wealths, and it l' good that tips is sO. 
Mr,^'ariiegie, wlio was born in .i hotel urote ill his 
Eniptrt (if /ii/siioss 

It Is the fii'hion nowadays to bew.nl poveiil as an evil, 
to^iiM the doling man who is not born with a^yer spoon 
in his mouth, hut J heartilt -iihsiribe to Pre.sident 
Garfield s d^»(;irpie that tin- rn In-si hi iilivt'’ ** younp^an 
taj* be born to i» poverty " I make no idhs’prediction* 
when 1 say that it is from that class from wiioni ttic great 
apd the good will sjir^ig ft is not fiorn the sous of 
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the mSlionaire or the noble that the world ^receives its 
teachers, its martyrs, its inventors, its statesmen, fts. 
poets, br even its men of affairs. It is from the cottage 
of the poor that all these spring. We can scarcely read 
one among the few ' imm^ortal names that were not born 
to die,” or w'ho has rendered exceptional service iS our 
race, who had ncTt the advantage ol iteing cradled, nursed, 
antJrVrcd in the stimulating school ot poverty • There is 
nothing so enervatirtg. nothing so deadly in Us effects 
upon the qualifies which lead to the highest achievement,* 
moral or intellectual, as hereditary wealth. . . 

The cry goes forth often iuMvadats - * Aboluh poverty.” 
but furtunatelf tin- cannot he done and the poor we 
are alway.^ to liave with ns Aholi-li poverty, and what 
would become ol tlie race ' Tiogress, dcvclo[)ment 
would cease (‘oiisKfcr U- tutiire if dcjicndent upon the 
riefi. The siqqily of the good and the great would cease, 
and human society retrograde into barbarism. 

• 

• • 

In this \forld ol outs thei'i' arc ojiportunities tor all. 

J. D. Rocketcller, the oil mi|gnate. 1'. 1) Aiiiioiir, the 
Clpcago meal king. (' f’anderbilt the great railway 
financier, the lounder ol the g'-cat Morgan banking-hou,se 
il4N^w ^'oi k , and .Mi ,,1. .M I'ullman. of I’lillman |'ar fame, 
started busme-s as farm-Libourcrs T l-TIison was a 
newspaper-boy. the founder of the house of Rothschild 
"a pedlar,the founder of t he great Krtipp lirm t^poor smith. 
The foiindati(Ai of the vast wealth of’the families of 
“ Gluinness,*Bass,*('oats, was laid by men who wdre born 
poor. ’Most of tlie great engineers and inventors,^were 
workipg-n*en. Sir R. Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning machine, was an illiterate barber. Burns the 
poet. Cook the navigator, tiiid Brindley the great engii^cer, 
were d,ty^abourers Mr Asquith, Mr. Lloyd Ceorge, 
•Ql^eral ISir William Robertson, Lord,Nwthcliffe, and 
► *»ountless«others, were born •in humble circumstances'* 
' Half the Enghsh peerage has cojne from the ranks of the 
toilers. Mar^ of the American%Presidejits were |)orn 
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in poverty. Poverty, instead of being a bar toifwealth 
ahd power. <o eminence in science and in art, is an in¬ 
valuable incentive to effort. Men who were born poor 
have become rich in everything that is worth having. 


The ■rA.\.\Ti(>N OF We.m.th. 

Guided t)y their haired of eapitnl'and of tlu* eapitnlisls, 
many lalimir li-adei- ad\oeati' the ino>t drastic taxation 

of wealth t'ome Ml-h to ta.\ the vealthx' out of t-xistcnce 

• * 

hv a heavy inconie-tax .iiul hy vory liigfi death dntie.s. 
Others, whu find this process .iliolishmg thu ea]titalists 
tooshiw and too mild, detn.iiui t hat the state sfiouldjseize 
the Me.tlth of tile \M-althv l'\' what i- e.illeil " a levy on 
eajiltal a rneasurew Inch i-iet oimiieiided iii the .Memoran¬ 
dum given in the heL'iiinini.' of tin- [i.ipei ^ 

.\ hlgli in(*f(nie-ta \ and fimh de.ith dn1i<-s aie imtneiisel^' 
popular among the woikei- The eiioi iiioiisly increased 
imposts which wtn- laid iijn.n the m h in the course of 
the War were i/reeted with the gieate-t satisf.icti.m by 
the workers, bet.uise the\ imagined that they would 

„ - I ■ . • 

rajiidlv reileie the we.dth and iiuomi of the cajutalists. 
To their amazement the enormous in( ouje ta.x. super-tax, 
e,\< ('ss jiiolits ta\ et< . led not to the imjiovi rislimenk 
of tile weaMh\, foi then eajilt.d and tligll llieomo ^r*W 
more qni<kl\ tlian e\ei helme .Maf.v wu’kers ha^'c, 
thertfore come to heiiete that the wealth and llitome of 
the^apitaii.st. js far gieater than was e\er siHpeeted. 

A little thought sfioiild make it clear to all that taxes 
on the capital aiul meoiiie of the wealthy are ilpt to lead, 
nof to'a sfirinkage of their wealth, but to an^yrcaRC in 
weaftli similar to the amount of the ta.xes impo.sed. Thtt 
wealth of the cifjul.di-t- ij invested ehiefl'f' in producttve, 
uriSertakings snefi as factories and nulways.* Their 
wealth and im ome s|.| vi ^lartlx'foi the satisfaction of their 
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person* needs, but chiefly for the maintenajice of tije 
nationaT industry. Let us assume that a manufacture 
makes normally a profit of £100,000 per year from his 
factory; that he pay.s £10,000 in taxes, spends £5,000 on 
himself and liis family, *and employs the remaiAng 
£85,000 for repairs, renewals, and extensions of his faetoiy, 
whicli^ve work and wages to a large number of Workers. 
If the State inei;eases the ta.xe.s of that manufacturer by , 
£50,000, he will he eomjjolled to increase the selling price 
of his,goods by a similar amrjunt, and will pay his taxes 
out of his increased jii'oflts. for otherwise he will not boable 
to keep his'factory in good going order li thereupon 
his ta«es are increased ^ly anofln'r t.'iO.OoO. he will proceed 
to increase the selling jiriei* of his wares once more by a 
similar amount, tor otherwise he will become bankri^t 
ajad will have to close his tactory Similar considerations 
apply in the rtiain to death duties, which, though paid by 
the rich, are treated as a business expenditure which has 
to be provided foi' in the price of the goods produced, or 
in the house-rent, or in the rate of interest charged. It 
follpw.< that the inc()me,-ta.\. as the taxes on capital, such 
a.s death duti('s, are, as hmg as possible, jttiid chiefly 
by labour without diminishing capital. It would be 
Very dangerous indeed tor the woi'kers ft' the high taxe.s 
impo,se(t up ,11 the rich should lead to th@ shrinkage of 
the national eapifal, of which the rich are merc^' the 


managing tru.stees. i ^ 

An indu.strial State absolutely requires vast and 
constantly growing sums of cajrital invested in productive 
undertakings. Hence heavy imjiosts placed upon capital 
are likbly.*eji)ead. not to its diminution, but merely’tc^ra 
increase in the price of goods, to a ri.se in the c^st of living. 
Ry insistinjjthfTt enormous taxe* should be laifl u^on tfip, 
rich maaufactureivs, merchants, etc., the workers fre¬ 


quently hurt but little the* capit'41-^ts whose money ig 

37 
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invested ip commerce and industry, but hurt thjAnaelvei 
yery much by raising the prices of all goods, house-rents, 
etc., against themselves. 

The capitalists are not merely the managers of the 
national industrie-;. hut thev'serve at the same time as 
tnoffieial tax eolleetois to the (Government. They 
convert"the heavy direct taxe- which are laid upt/i fhem, 
and which they cannot pay . \eept at lhe t•l^^t of ruinously 
n-dttcing the eajiital le.jtiired toi lndtl^try and commerce, 
into indirect ta.\e>. .ind thc'c .ue jiatd h\ the “people in 
general in the price of the cuod' they lies The workers 
.-lioitld leain that liy taxiiiL' thv iich they aie taxing them- 
.--elve.'. that a hich Jiuanne-tax, lygh deatli <lut le,'',«and a 
h’vy on eajiital. come out ('if then own Jiock.d st hat 

I Ino are (pule a-- iniuli iiiteir-led in -tnel economy in 
national and loc.il atfaii' a*- the iichc'-t income-tax payct^s. 

Of collide there 1 - a limit hcyoiid which•pneer- cannot 

he raised h\ the taxation of tlu ru h W'hefi that limit 

ha- heeii jia-'cij natioiiu! dciav .ind luin hegin When, 

owing to y\iit'reat taxation tin /nice of IJnti^h good.s 

ha- he.-n r.u~ed .-o iiiiii h th.it then 'ah ahinad fulls off 
« * # * 
then the lonntrx lan no loneei jia\ foi tin food and raw 

mat" rial" im h mu't he im/ioit" d Ihi-n the indti.st ries of 

the country ( onie to a 'taml'till hood liet oiiics searw. 

and iniem/iUv iii' iit .iml 'tifieiing ta>come tihivxrsal. 

II inktuj.t f.n tone- .ne almo-t \ahn fe‘-s / ndulv 
t.ixes may result not meiil\ in lediicing the private 
wealth of ihi- few a niattei v^hieii i' < omiflirativelv un- 
imiMiit.iii! hut in ile-irosing the we.dth of the mition. 
.V ni'Klern indu'tnal .'^tate lei/tin. - \ a-i .iniount.s of capital 
l^vln^fte<l h\ aiih- eapitili-t-. I'll' dimiiitiu<vi rff that 
eaipital or ^le < liniinalion of tin rm ii uho handle it brings 

i^ulfenitg fo ,i1i 'I'hal jias been -hown'hy ^he 
(k lliissia Irnhiied hy the .Marxian ideii«<. th<' Ihilshevikfi 
^t*stroye<l the Utiy-iiri ca^nlidisth uiid in doing so 
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destroy capital as well. Thus they brought the whole 
economy life of the country to a standstill and reduce^ 
the‘people to starvaticni. It is obvious that capital i.s 
indestructible, except at the cost of general ruin. Even 
the poorest labourer pays Hi.s sliarc of the income-tax,•the 
super-tax, the exc^ess profits tax, and of the death dutiae, 
althaujih he may not know it. 


The Li.mi'iwtion of Outpe'I'. 


The woi k(‘is ii.'iiuraliy <l(‘sirt^ to have good wages, easy 
hours of lalv)ur and pl('asait( woi k ; to liave th§ advantage 
of ch«a]) lu iee.s and to j)e able fo get jjlenty of lela.xalion 
and amu.seiiK'nt As far <i*. tangible objects are concerned 
they wish to ha\e good clothe,-, good food, good house.s, 
gpod furniture, etc .Men'- eomfoi t and hapjiiucs.- dejiend, 
in the first jrlaee. on an adequacy of taiigibltf tilings, for 
high moiK^’ wage- and easy working tiours will not 
cornpensate them if they suffer tiom an iiisufficieneyof 
food, clothe,-, etc Prosperity dejiends on hig^i consump¬ 
tion, and high eon,-umiition is po-sible only it there is 
high production . * 


Unfortunatidy. many trade unions have endeavoured 
to create an artificial prosjierit \ for the workers tiy limiting 
outpbt» fnstead of creating plenty of iisefuj ancl^ necessary 
things, they restfiel their jnodiiction. hoping thereby 
to kee{)*v'ages high. I’lui bricklayers, by laying only a 
few hundred bricks a day, are making houses and hou.se- 
fent attificially deai. J,hc tran.spoi’t w'orkcr.s, iiy msi.stinii 
upon very* liigii wages, raise tares and prevent men 
aballdt)ni,ng^' , congested portions of the towns fiir ^lie 


i^burbs. j’^.' eoal-miners, hy limiting t^eir output, 
iU'e''makinfi’\'olll scai-ce and de^ir. Clotlitis, bocTts, hats ’ 
furniture, otc,,^ue also made scaree and dear by a n*s- 
taken policy of restricting orttiml » Jhc dearness of things 
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(iioes not matter very much as long as they are ^|h)duoed 
tn plenty, but their scarcity causes sufToring to th^j masses, 
whether wages are higli or Jow. 

Believing tliat a limited output serve.- " to spread the 
woVk ’ and ensures higli prices and llierefore high wages, 
ifi'ant trade unions are ho-tile not oiilS' to spwding up, 
but evi’n to labour-saving uuprciyeinent in pro<fueljon, 
to newel and more eflieidnt inaetnne.'v wliich would, 
diminish the labonou~ness of the woikeis' task. The 
unwi'doin of ttns'pohe\ was mi \ telhimly poinfed uut by, 
ihe-ident Hadley id ^ ale rniversit\ a-follows 

rhe_\ -('<• that the dirtereni winknien in .in industrial 
eonirn unity < ninpi te w it h une anut^n i t he\ fail to si 1 ‘ tliat 
tliey I’liii'iinie mie .umtini ' jiiMiiuil- In < oiiseijisene* 
of till' Hill- 'idl'd vii u lhi'\ fasi'iii alliiii't aii_\ policy 
that I edni !■' the lilt ell'lt \ 1 if 1 I '111 pet It 11 ill .ilin 'tig w orkmeii 
U' jtr'idiii I*. ' e\'en till.ugh it iii.iv iiltiiiiatijy lediice flie 
a mi'll lit "f w e.ilt h that I all bi ill \ ided .i iiu 'll” t lie workmen 
as < 1 iii'iiiiiei - < 

The <1 "Ill nil \ I if t lie lilt 1 1 Iiiiu t I'.II "f a lii.ii hllie i onji.sts. 
iii't in 111 .4 mg till "Id priiiliii t .it Ic" expeii'i- iiiid with 
h" l.ibniii. but 111 making a inui h l.iigi I lu'iMluet \uith the 
same falioJii What 1' eailed lab, •111 '.iMiig tiiaehiiU'ry 
1' 111 fact niil labiiui -.iMiig but jundui t making If eall 
only be, onie prvfit.ible by mi l ting tin w.uit- of the eom- 
niuii!t\ a'j a will'll' .mil not iho'e of a few lu lvineii^ . .* . 

11 an im|iiot eineiit eii.il'le't hi 'a me iiip.nl>ei of htlioufers 
to pl»wbli, I w lee tile amount of il'i'fift ploikii't'. it t)l>hi' 
happen that tlii pine of e.n h piodlnt will fall oni'-half. 
Jl/lhl- I ase thile i' li" app.iient gain in pigvate wcallh; 
but if thearlK'le i~ a ieall\ ii-eful on, , then is a g'reatgain 
in public weahli ami .'o, lal well being throiighjts increased 
aliitiidanee 

* 7 be gam from an iinpi m eineiii m pnwliistiort gOt“s 
ehiefie to iho'e who eon'iime the pMslii, ts cheapened 
by siieW .«i itfijinnenn-nt It an iiiipinveiiieiit 
'(Ruction i~ of such a ehaVfietei u' to cheajK'if giMKls Useti 
by ca|»itali»t'. the gaii^in 'm h a <aM* gisV cntinMy to the 
r^'h. H. oi^ tlie othr-r hand tlie unprov^ent is such as 
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to cheajjpn products used by the labourer, and «ot by the 
cap^ali^t, the gain goes entirely to the labourer. Modern 
improvements belong chiefly to the latter. ... 

When the invention of the railroad enabled one man to 
do workwhich fonneiiy reqijired a hundredand a thousand 
hands, it wa^ suyjx.sed that the demand for labour*in 
moving goods and pas^cngei' udiilcl be gi.iatly dimini.^hod. 
BqJ) 41^ railroad 'V'tein employs iar moie labourers in 
proportion to the jioimlalionban were enijdoyed on roads 
in the old da v'- 


. The faf-t lliat till.' inei'ea^e output S'- of the greatest 
benefit to the working inav--e^ i,-- obvituis to I'very j.ractical 
business mail .M r ('arnegit wrote in hi- (lo^pci of Weallh : 

If fticre be in human*lii-,toiy one truth clearer and more 
indisputable th.ui another it i-- that the cheapening of 
articles, whether ol lu.\ui\ or ot neccs'itv or of those 
(passed a^ artistic eii-.urc-- theii more general distribution, 
a/td is one oi the nio^t jioteiit factor' in retinin^ and lifting 
people atuUin .iddiiig to its hapjiinc".. 

Cheapnes-- i' m pioportioii t») the scale of ]iroduction. 
To make ten ton-, of .'lecl a day would cost many times 
'as much pei ton as to make one hundred toii». to make 
onp liftndred ton-, woiiid cost double as much per ton as 
a thousand and to make one thousand tous j?er day 
would cost greatly more tliaii to make ten thousand tons, 
l^hu.s, the larger the scale ot operation.,the cheaper the 
prodiict. .'riie huge steamshi|) of twenty tlioi^sand tons 
burden carries a* ton oi freight at less cosf, it is stated, 
th.~.n the fir.*t steatiishii Is Varried a jiuiiiid. • 


Lord *JA‘vcrliulm('rote in his 
Oay : , 


book The Six-H<^ur 


The hancHoom cotton-spinners ni Lancashire declared, 
when Crompton and .Vrkwright made their discoveries 
whichhate iTsulted in the jiresent basisot cotton-spinning, 
f^M,they were being rtiined, and some oLthe.se men 
foSk extreijie ifteasures and sim^shed the ftiodels*of these 
.inventors. In ^Samuel Cr.unpton's lioiise you enii ]Je* 
shown the liole in which Criwnjit o# had t o bury his model 
of his machine kom his own class, hi-*owa fellow -woikimpti 
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living in dbttages, his neighbours, who, if the§ could' 
have got at it, would have smashed it to {lie.ces., WJjiat 
wa.s the fact at that time ? Before the inventions of 
Crompton and Arkwright there were only 8,000 cotton 
op(5*'atives in ail Kngland. atvl no a'-sociated trades to 
s{>(‘ak of going with tlieni, < >t coni '-e. 1 ^un not including 
in that the \uf(> who did a little hit nl -pinning f^uher 
family a't home, a- nm-t tar inei,v\ i ve- did. 

, seven \(Mr- aftei the-e mai h»ie- had <unv into operation 

“the-e niaehine- that ihe-e nu ll wanted to break tip— 
theie Were .’too mto woiknieii engaged and w».g<".*i had 
adwineed l-.ngiitx \(ai' I'tei w.ige- laid -till fuVthet' 
ad\a lu (*d and tin t e w i i e m lo oou nieii eng.i ged in I'lngland 
in the cotton indii'!i\ and to da\ wage- aie higher than 
evei Iiai iiiilllriing ih-- a--o, i.ileij tiade- that go*with 
< ot t on -pinning - m li a - ealn o' pi i nl mg and the making 
ofvhe niaihliiei;. it n e~tirnaled that not 1 ,-^ than tW(' 
and a half nidlion- I'f penple aii engaged m ihi- cotton 
indn-tix in < 111- kingdom •* 

Ti le woi;,ni'n ha\i 'a-, n tiooile to in no vlit i<ai, and 
e-pec )a!!\ to 1 lie.in -a\ing maihiiiri\ -nice tl.e earliest 
time lh..hahK lix w..|kil- ..f tla- '-loll. \ge plotested 
ulicti kni'i- and a\.- mach^ .d ilnppeil llint- wer(*»lH*ing 
r. [il.ic ed li \« lit 11iig iinph nil tit - m.iih-1.t l.i on/,- Hapjiily 
tin- ■aoiket- have not ncii.did hith* rto in hrillging 
ei\ ill-,it 10)1 to .1 •- 1 and't 1II h\ oppo-ing tin inlioduelioH 
of imp!.l^llc i*t' ill maiiiifai no ing h\ 11 ^t i n t ihg niitput. 
Had t Li \ 111 I e. ill d t he w oi Id might - Will In- y\ t he Ntqjij; 

Age 

/ 

rm. ■'iv Hiii i; |>\s 

The efln leiii y of the wot kei - -lilfels if the working 
hc^ii-t.iie too long, e-peiiaiis if inten e a^plieaty.>n is 
needed I’lie dein.iiid foi the ledmtion of wurkTng hours 
to eight, o),*o t».-n OI -IX ;i da\' -pnngs gjirtly fromi^e 
8^ire 1 -1 .t\ old mill in dnr--'- p.o i i\ fi om 1 he rfisli^to bftve 
more lii-nie p.mly fn>in tli<- de-ire to' iinike wttrk,’.’ 
t&^ko^p oijtprt low aftd money wage-, higl* .Some agltA^JI 
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tOTs an^ labour leaders talk glibly of a working day of 
con^decably less than six hours. For instance, a four^ 
hours’ working day has been recommended. Of course, 

, there is a limit to which working hours can be reduced. 
Their overgrcat, reduction* may increase the efficierfcy, 
heal^ivand strengtli of the workers very greatly and»gi¥e 
thonyiJenty of lime tor leisur ■, study and so forth. But 
if the overgreat .reduetioii o working hours sliould lead 
to a corresponding diminution ot output, tliere will be 
general scarcity and the workjng classes will suffer. The 
idea of the six-hour working day was started by Lord 
Levefhulme’. l-ivery demalid toi a reduction <♦! the work¬ 
ing htmrs to six [ler d<l^ on the part ot tlie workers is 
accompanied ly\ a])pealing to his authority. That appeal 
i.s frequently quite iinjustitied. for Lord Leverhulme \w.s 
Wjj'y careful not to l■ceonlnlcnd tlie geneial introduction 
of the six-hour day On the contrary, he declared such 
a reduction " alisoliitelv impossible and impracticable."’ 
He ,st ateti ill his book 

The adoption simultaneously, in all indust*i-ies of the 
UrdteS Kingdom, ot a •ix-hour working day is absolutely 
impos.sible and imiiracticablc It cafi only be 

adopted in siuh industries as those in which it will, by 
it»s application, give lower costs of jirodiietion by working 
machiiMuy'for lopger hoiiis and humanity, in two or more 
shifts, for fewer l^ours. The six-hour day, tor instance, 
Vs’not immediately ap])ticable to agriculture, bPeause 
at present there is litth' labour-saving machinery used 
•n agricultufe. * 

Professoft Hadley jiointed out the danger in reducing 
the working hours as follows 

• No international arrangements or ])rotoctive tariffs 
jvflf ?nake oiuwloaf of liread serve the {•ii'flpse, of two. ^ 
An eigh,t-hour law either apiilie? to agriculture, or it do«» 
not. If it appTies to agriculture.^it wall make food pfo- 
'duots scarce. .«. . if, on tne other^hand, the eight-hour 
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■ 'f. ^ 

law does n®tapplji to Agriculture . . . we shidl lMi#e more 
. ^bourers competing for the city work, and more |npplieg 
of manufactures to exchange for food. We shall sw a 
larger number of labourer.^ working at starvation rates. 

Satioiisi can gnov juo.sjktdus oiih tlinmgh high pro- 
dactit)!). Pro.'jMTity ciuiiiot )><■ (.-rc.itcd amon|j,the 
workers* by n-dueiiiy out (an. eitJuT l>\ autagtoisi|ig 
, macliinery or by reducing \\urkinii lions' ui by taxing 
the capitalist' 

Tilt N.tTioNAi.is.eruiN of Imh stiiifs 

< • 

-Men are ea'ili la'Cinated b_\ ^oinuoii' (lolysyltabic 
word' derived tioin ; lu (Ireek or Latiii. 'iicli U' 'oeiah.sn- 
tioti or nation.ili'atioij In the e_\e' of inatiy iiationalisa- 
tioli is the jia.'iaf i-a foi a!! industrial trouble' Thoijj* 
who call nio't loudly foi the nationali'atioii of mines, 
raihia\s eti aie a'a nily iinau.ire l hat nattoiuili.'iatioii 
mean' bur ea ti. i at i< government if not biireaiierjjlic 
ab'oluti'in , ileiiee niaiiv di III.Old Hith the 'iinie breath 
the n.itloiiah'atloll ni ! hi- [iriin ipal yidu~tn.i! iiiidertirtvingH 
and till aboh; loll of alH h.v eiiiineiit i "ot loi ov er industry, 
and eoiiiienin ofheialdom .i- loiniiv .i' i .i[ina]i'rn 

It I- jieilia]!' of 'i-vondaiv iin|ioi t.iiiee to t^ie imtiotf 
whethii the great ei onoinn iindertakinf'Ueli ifs rail¬ 
way' tllltie- ImoI.' et<' .lie ownei 1 b\' the .•tate or 
individual (apitali't' but it i' of the very gre-,itest*inipor- 
tjlliee that the eliterjiiise' viliilibv the |ieo|’le l^ve art* 
Well rnaiiageii foi «e live in .i i oni|>et itiv e vvorld. 'I’o 
many the si ,i,- i- vaigm oinnipotent buee In reality 
it Aip'i'i' on t he ,idmiiii-( I .n ion 'ide ol .1 luin^epof nuiiT 
or 1(S' nario^ minded ofle lul- viho .ne out of toueii 

realities* of*lile (01 ^onliiieinent 111 a < Joveninicnl • 
ofike ei.iiiip- nil n H voW' • * 

,The War ha~ glariii^lt* di']iiaved the ineyieieiiey of the 
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bureaucratic machine. In aU the combatant* countries 
the J)ureaucrats liad to be replaced by able business men* 
The credit of bureaucracy has been greatly diminished. 

Those who advocate the nationalisation of the principal 
industries often u.'^e (Germany a.s a model. Indeed, of*all 
the qp,|ions wliich have tried tlie experiment of natiOntd- 
isatictn^Gcrmaiiv aloni; lias lyvn successful. Her (yxample 
is the exception uliieh confir/is tlie rule that Guvernment 
officials are unlit foi' managing industrial enterprises. 
The relative success of Impeiial Germaliy in the field of 
State-managed enterprise was due to the peculiar character 
of the natio’n and of its Govei nment The tAireaucratic 
careef was jiractically *the onl_\ «a\ to powei. All the 
great statesmen of Prusso-German\. trom Stein and 
Hardenberg to Bismarck. Bulou and Bethmunn-nollwi^, 
Ciync from the ranks ut the bureaucracy. While the 
ablest men in bureaucratic autocracies join the Civil 
Service, the ablest men in free dpmocrucies usually go into 
polBics, business, oi- the law. leaving the bureaucratic 
career to tlu* least gifted Besides. Germany'* compara¬ 
tive silecess in naliona'isation was due to the subipissive- 
ness of a well-drilled peojile which patiently tolerated the 
bureaucratic absolutism of its rulers. 

Bijmarcjv, who sprang from the ranks of the bureau¬ 
cracy, cxjires.sed* a profound contempt fot' the narrow- 
'iulhdedness.*sleepniess. stujiidity. obstinacy, and clumsy 
interfere*nce of the all-powerful bureatierats He wrote 
to his fiitheimm September 2tt, 1838, 

I have often seen how well-paid officials wasfe time and 
laboiyin such a way that one might think that the yatirin 
existed f»r tlieir benelit, not they for the servicP of.tAe 
The supreme authorities try to conyiat the evil, 
they f^il because they caipiot overcame* the spirit 
of our administj-ation. 

On Ajiril It).*1871, he stated in*ll‘^‘ Reichstag: 
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, If I look into the future I am filled with dismay and 
• lest the spirit of the nation should be destroyed by 
the boa-constrictor of the bureaucracy. * 

On December 12, 1891, he said to a deputation of 
bui4ness men. * 


"Wfio are the i>eo})le who liave made nil these wi;ptehed 
changes‘and regulations ' ^igh pe/manent officiate‘nien 
who are merely eonsuiiier-. n^ai w ho neither sow nor reap, 
men wlio do not feel where the -hoe pimhes. Wherever 
W(- look We sutler {roni the di-i uf hure.uu riie,^'. 

• • « 

Itozeii' of siinii.ii e.\pres~ion' inik'ht .ea-ily be given. 

For excs'Utme ind adnnni'ti.rti\e duties velheh require 
initiative .and I omiiiuii -eiise liisin^rt k |ireferred buMliess 
men to (diveinnn pt otii( i.d- ‘a- he fieijueiitly stated. 
Bitmarek ' \iews ,ui siijijx,!ted l>\ high American 
authorities Professor H.idlex wiott , 

The man who i- in the hihit of looking at indirtX’t 
eoil'eipienees w ill he dlsini lllleil except' us a last 

resoi t, to pul the fiiisiness into the hands of a t iovernmellt 
whose agent' .ire .dinost alw.iX' i iMJsen on other groiftrds 
than those'ol industrial etiii n iu y. .uid whose mqfhotls 
are mu(»*i h-- Ifexihle than ttios,(,^,i pru at e eorfsirutihli. 
He will he indispo'<<l to 'ce stringent legulation.s [lUt in 
force until he is eon\ meed til it milder rennslies are 
inadeouati- to !ii*oteet thi' interest' of tin- iniblie as a 
whole. . * , ^ . 

Only where the tr.iditioris of tie ( 'i\i^ .Si-rv^ee uresuth 
that tlie Ix'.st men of iher oiintrv 'ci k .uni gamadmissionW 
it, ^nde|K-ndent of patty, can we hojie that the atlvan- 
tagcs from (iovernruent nuinagernent of the-J- industries 
might ontweigfi tie- cmIs Ni long u' an administra¬ 
tion i-i to an\ ( orisiderahle degree sw.iyeii By partisan 
cryiTidcrattori' iristi-a'l of .ndu'tn.d ones eve^' extension 
of Oovernmeiit activity to new field' must Tm* regarded 
with grave u^ipp-fiension 

••yfr. Oaniegi e wrotl- III lus hook f'lufiU'm.-< 

^All that the tnillionaf.e < .irl get out of life is superior 
femti. raimcuOf aud alfelter. Only a smallf a very small. 
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perdent^e of all his millions can be absolutely wasted, 
Wheji thd socialist, therefore, speaks of all wealth goin^ 
back to the State, he proclaims no great change in its 
mission. The state, sole owner, would use it just as the 
owners now use all hut a frajjtion of it; that is, invest it in 
some of the multiform ways leading to the reward of 
labotjr- It is .sini])ly a question whether State as agSinSt 
inc^vid^al control (if w^siltli \r(»ul(l jirove more prcJductivc 
which, judging l^•om cxiKiic/ce of State and individual 
management so t.ar as yet tested may gravelv he doubted. 

•The' most sueecssful ( ;ov(‘i-nment 'undertakings in 
Germany were ihe lauhvays the telegraphs, and the 
telephone systrun The\ were ably manageeV luit tlu'V 
were*far infenoi to thosy ot the I'mted States. The 
AmeHcan j)rivate railways telegiiiphs. and telephones are 
by far the most highly developed and the most effici^t 
ilWthc world 

• 0 

The hurt^aucratie control of industry has everywhere 

been a ftiilure. A niimlier of (iovernments have secured 
for themselves a monojtoly in manufacturing and selling 
tobacco and matches, commodities which •are made 
largely by unskilled labour. The business is a tajmpara- 
tively simjih' one ^'et all those who have travelled in 
France and in Italy, where tiie Government manufactures 
tobapeoand mtrlches.have found both absolutely’atrocious. 
A French paper!^77if Allan, wrote in ApHI, 1914. with 
begard taj tl*e French tobticco monopoly. 

■^he smokbr is obliged to accept with his eyes shut tkid 
his purse open everything the State sells him. If the 
quality is afways the same—that is to say inferior—-prices 
are ajwa^s tyi the increase. 

French jiaper Excelnior of June 3, 19H, said: 

Smokers* who have eomplarned of linding in th^ 
packets of superior cut tobayeo or^f " Caporal Ordinaire ” 
‘Asock, a glove* a nail, a dead luous'^ or othj'r foreign but 
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ijnsmokeaVIe ingrediento, and those who comnlun of 
getting empty cigarette-boxes, or boxes not containiAg 
the quantity stated on the outside, may now be rei^id^. 
We are informed tliat at Issy-les-Moulineux, where 
already some means of eontrqj of doubtful efficacy have 
been tried, an infallible but secret procedure has been 
adopted which will make it jx^siblc to {race ea.sily ^pfec- 
tive products. i % * , 

Exp<Tiencc ha- proved tha' etiic lencv ;tml bureaucratic 
control do not no toncthcr lVi\alc iitid(*rtajving8 are 
mure efficient tlian tho-e itndt r b\ircau( latK direttion* 
becau.-<- free i oinpctit ion iiiei i iie'-l\* eliminates the 
incajiable llu'iiie-- men beeome piomineiit by the 
same nieaii- b\ «hieh i.n e-hor-e- tir boxer-come to the 
front, by jii'ored abiiit \ I’loiiiotioii in the ('i\il .S-tvice 
goes thietiv b\ -Miiontx While priN.ite enterprise 
automatieayy eliinin.ite- the mint I'un iuieratie inanngi^- 
inent automat leally promote- tiam 

riie e-'eme of .ill bii-m*-- i- pronie - 'I'lie e'-ence of 
bureaiii rai i- eon-ei \ .it i-ni the -triei ob-ervation of 
form- and *p!ei <-iii nee and !io-iilii\ lo juonres-.^ 'I’he 
Armx ( k it bine l .e tor \ .md W oohs t* b \r-i nal m ere in 1514 
di-tinnui'iied b\ till It .liltII)uati d oiitiit .mil nenenil 
iiiefln ien< \ , 

'Ibo-e \^bo r.iil .it pnv.iti- iniii|in-i imj*li! 

Upoii the hot that thi old (io\i rmm n’^ah-m fell .a little 
more than .1 lentmv .li.;') ( ndi 1 indi\idiiali-n^, uiultT 

th(j,niiii h aiiii-ed i ;ij)it.'ili-t ri-nime the wmId IpiH far more 
rapidly adxaneed »< n ntilii .illy . • l onoimeailx , and politi- 
caliy ihaii diirniL' the tuo thou-.ind y ear-»pr«H'eding- 
Tlif <iniiiipoteiit state »1 n h ll'.mi iniiodui^-d intq the 
worKl ( re.ited e\ ei \ u hefe -tagiiiiiloll and ilei line During 
and owing io%hy eajiit.di-t regiim the w oi k«»rs have pi#t#‘d 
h«m‘s!avei\ to independf ii'e fioin ini-erv tb eomfort. 
The miKjern Morld has^ las-n, en .ited. not by (Jovern- 
lOl^taUaai, njit by tiueauenuy, licit by 5he succetworu 
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of tlie Frocuratores of ancient Rome, but by^ individual 
enterp]^]^, which became unwhackled about the time of 
the^rench Revolution, largely owing to the teachings of 
Adam Smith. It would bo retrogression to fetter the 
nation once more and to pkico all its living energies ugder 
the ^ead hand of*officialdom. 

^irdber of agitators Jind of labour leaders have 
succeeded in pc'^'-suadnig lar^e mas^('s of the workers that 
they produce all the wc-alth; that they ought, therefore,' 
4<o,jl(;^s6ffs nil the wealth anti to enjoy.it, and that they 
ought to have a'l the power of the Stale as well. They 
have succeeded in jier-uaihng large' masses of»the workers 
that»they can very greatly increase their prosjierity by 
producing less, by workiilg fewer hours, and by insisting 
upon very greatly increased wages jiaul in resjiect, of 
greatly reduced output 'Fhey have succeeded in per¬ 
suading them that the aide organisi'r of industry, the capi¬ 
talists. thdemplo\ cr-. who havi' created in()d('i'n industry, 
arc their deadly enemies that the workei’s can create 
a new heaven ami a. new earth by aliolishini^ caiiitalism 
rootand branch, and by handing over the management of 
industry to the oinnipoti'iit State, which, it.is fl-ue, can 
print unlimiteil (piantities of bank-notes, which simple- 
minded peojile mistake for wealth. According to certain 
xlaboui* leaders,.the advent of Socialism, wlTich merely 
..iv.eans bu*i'ancitilic management, will create general 
prospeAty and satisfaction among tin' workers. There 
will be a frtiradise ujion earth in which perfect harmony 
reigns l>etween the directors of industry and the working 
masses. * 

Rbeest (brents in England and elsewhere havcfshc^vn 
nationalisation is no remedy for labour disputes; 

‘ th^t men gm{Tloyed by the Staje or by tl#* iCoeal Authori-. 
.^lies will go on.strike as readily as men in private empl^- 
ment. Nationalisation wfll. tlmicj'ore. not abolish the 
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differonoes between the employers luid the enffdoi^. 
Nor will iV provide abundance if the workers CbntJnue 
fheir policy of limitinp output and increasing wag^, a 
policy which, if puivued to its logical conclusion, will 
pn^vide them with basketfuk; of bank-notes, but with 
little food. fuel, and clothing .\ftcr all. bits of printed 
paper aje not wealth. t %• 

(Vrtain Icailcr.- have talcl't the u<irking-men tftat 
they can jtroducc general |Vii‘-|ierit\ and contentment, 
ni>t by inerea--e(i (11 odiu tion but the gradval. or bv 
the Midden, de-tim lion of ’the i xi-iing order of .sfieiely. 
That is a vei \ dangeiiiu- te.ivtiniL' If the idiolifion of 
private eapitali'in iilhi r hr l<'.;.il |.ioie-s ,.r by vjrrlent 
mean'-, .'imuief be undittakin .mil -hoiilii fail lu giv<^' the 
workei' ineie.i'ed jiio'peiiiN I'l leiiirn fm rediai'd work: 
if the nallonah-.ttion ol imiii-n n -. 'bould bring alioiU 
general pove rty want ami (its-itrnfai tion, as i~ to t»c 
anti(.i|>;ited then ini-giuihii li .ulrm will of < oiirsc. not 
admit that then poln \ ofsii -t i m tn.n h.i- be< ii mistaken, 
but th« \ will bbtiiie till in,ii..i,;inj bun .on 1,0 \ fnr*lhc 
.s 11 fieri iig- i 5 the (ieo|,li' .Old 111 'll I lip t o oiiiuiii I lie gevi^p- 
ing ojiisial-^ .iini npio.ii b tfnrn fdi thill 1 ne.t pat ily and 
ill will Thi I iiiisi ijiit-ni I ni,i\ bi eviitiniiv scrioii.'. 
Tin- pisiple loin^il to fiiiv li\ tbiii -iilfi lings and thcM" 
disafipi'iiittnent 111.iv pim 11 d to ih-tiov ^he jnTue* wlikii 
they have put into the pl.n ■ of thi t ,ipil,i!i'^' If. a*^^ 
to be antii ip,it< d. the nation. i!i .ilion of iiidu'tne»i should 
ieu^ to adininist r.il IV e 1 h.io- r'enei.il iindi i »pi<«luction. 
and ei oiionin nun tin- n.ition would piohablv drift into 
anarehi-ni and 1 iv il wai Tin int lodueUon of rtiitii/aalisa- 
tion mav li ad not oiilv to I'oiiomii disa%jer^ bat to 
JKUjfiea! dlsa lei as well » 

The poli^'^ #f organised hiboui lias keen miiitilb^n, 
4lij|uhghout The niitioi,*-! I III- to be diilliiig towai'ds 
the brtvakiT.s llowevi^, the»i i- no rcaetiii lu deuptttf- 
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In theftillowinig chapter I shall endeavour to show that it 
is possiMe to create permanent harmony and co-operatiofi 
between capital and labour, two forces which at present 
seem irreconcilable ; that it is possible to alter completely 
and permanently the character and policy of organ^ed 
labour; that befere long the advocates of the “^l^s 
war * Jiay find their occupat Jbn gone for ever. 



L.VH<iri; rxiM'i irs < tvii iis 

< r !»!. ' 'ofiiu) uni 
II Till I I KK 

Tukkk (;ii(» Ik iio [k-.'k c . 111(1 11(1 11 'lit I III men t iti t he hi hour 
world imie-- the noiioi' .ii'- (^i"'iKioa- rros|>erily 
rui'aii' .III aliiiiHi.iii'< "f the ii'ifiil .iii'i nei e."ary thing,*- 
wiiii li iiH n I'-ijimi "i 'h -ii'' III'.11!- hiL'li eoii-uiiij)tii>ii. 
and lii;.'li ( oii-uini'taai i- uni'o-'iMe uiile" then' i,- lii^i 
proiiiu ti'.ii* Till lie I '.ini- I ' iiiv enn lii'i'-'.iiid hixiirie!' 

wIlK ll t h* [ K o| lU I I (p.) 11 1 1 . 1 1 i I " j a ' ' \ id' d ol i Tx 1 1 \ lllli*!! ■ 
M\e (ii'fdu'ti'Ui \ ,11 loll- f.e toi' .It I'l'-I nt inijiedij tlie 

inti n -1 \ I j^i ml IK t loll Mill'll 1 - IK I lie' I 

Hit 111 rt" t Ik- Hnt i-ti m "i iv i - li.ix '■ f ,u "iireii t line 
wat^e- xili3'*ii .iri h.i-i-d u|"(ii tile tune .'-[ii'iit iii viorkilig. 
not Mae'- I'.i-e'l Iijioli till- 'ju.uititx of eood- Jinxhieed 
!)X tiierii ill ffi"-t ' .illii'K- tune huYe a greift 

di'-.iiixalit.^ge if iiillijiaied xxitli (iK ' •• xx.'ige- ] tif-y 
to kei^i jil 1 idin t loli 1 ' >xx ami to i .ui-e frft I ion ^let ween 
workel^ .uni tin- ni.iliitgellieiil !’iofe"ol lliltHeV. of 
^ (fie I nixei-itx, xx'iote in lim e.\'elh nt Imok T.conowir.x; 

I rider til. -x-teiii of tune wa>.'e- the xxorkriai) ba-i no 
immeijiati m ofixiou- U"eiitix-e to unTeai-e^iiiH uujput. 
Alhirge part of tin- tune .uid >tren;.’tli of tlie foreman 
oceupieii 111 keeping' tfie nieii under In.- i fiarge 
nrojx-r KtaiMfti#. of edieieijcy T" aV'iid tfif- d^it'iatj’.ahi* 
nMroilueiion of [neie wagi '' i*' tfie inoKt oliY'iouh cx^MjdiPnf • 

Frniji T(ii .S tnt Irrifih iVwftoi/ unit .I//e».^JlHJi’, IftfO- 
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The views of Professor Hadley are held by the great 
majtyri^ of manufacturers and of independent investi- 
gatSrs both in the United States and in England. For 
instance, the Rojiort of the Departmental Committee 
appointed bj the Board of*l.’rade to consider the Position 
of the Iron and httecl Trades after tht^ \Car, publish^d^n 
19^1^ patted: 

The method reniunen^tion ot labour must depend 
intimately upon the condition:, peculiar to an occu 2 Jation. 
Rroaj^ly, the Committee layour a rnotlutd which will 
directly and impu'diatcly intere>l the workman in tlie 
results of Jii.', labour l^u'ce or tonnage i^ites .should 
be paid to all cla^'O of uoi kmcn whenever jio.'sible, and 
the (5)mmittr'c recomnft'iuj the C'tablishmcnt ot a National 
Joint Board, rejuc^entativc both oi cmj)loyers and 
vv'orkmen in trader \\iicu' thi.^ :,y>tcm doe.'' not exist ,»to 
(jonsider and to .kKinc a.' to the apjjrojniate methods of 
J)8tting thiv.-.y.'tem into (jpeiation in various districts 
and trade*. IN ulence h.is been given to show that 
the best rr‘sulls have been ol'Jained when' wages rates 
have been regulated upon a .sliding scale based on the 
ascertained selling )inces of jiroducts , 

Guided by their mistaken jiolicy oi keejiin^ jir(*duction 
low, many trade unionists have hitherto determinedly 
t'pjjosed the introduction of juece wajtes. The Report 
of .the J.)epartnieiital ('ommittee appointed by.the Board 
of Trade tji Coi^ider' the I’osition of the Engineering 
'fradosijmblished in 1!HS, contains the following signifi¬ 
cant statcn^piit of fact and recommendation. . 

• 

In order to enable the exjiert workman to earn during 
the best yfars ot his life the maximum possible return, 
it woul<J,^eeKi that [licce work, or a bonus system oti time 
york, ought to be tlie foundation as far as possible oi all 
ee^kiymcnt. , , # 

* The trade unions have in tin*past been vefy reluetaij)! 
to adnfit piec» rates. Indeed, even now some of #10 
unionij forbid their membe/s to atcejit piece rate's where 
'' * “ • 38 , 
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these have not previously been in force, and, where piece 
.^fork has been started, the members are asked*to dis- 
cfeui'age it as much as possible. 11 has alsb been evidenced 
to us that cases have occurred wherein, should the men 
earn more than tune and a third, they have been fined 
by their rnioii. . * 

Jn»thc future it will be al!-im|X)rtant that output shovild 
be eneoi 4 ragi d to Its maxiimkn • •* 

' « * * ♦ 

Organised lalMnir ha- lutl^rto faxmiivd jinymcnt by . 
time, and hu' di'i (nuitcnanced p.iynitnt by the piece, 
jiart!_\ owing to the nn-takvn belief that theri‘*wa,\onl_'t , 
a certain (ju.intity of vork and no iiioi'<' that to avoid 
unenij»lo> iiif nt it v.i-- in the b’-t uiti n'! of flie workens 
to ' spread tlie limited ijn,intit\ wf v oj k eM-imgamong 
tlic iargc't nunibi r ji.irtl) bei.i'u^i tin v orkiT^ had been 
tatlgfit tli.ii till inti ri-'t- of i.ipit.tl and labour are not 
identi'.d but .ir< .'int.igoni'tr .and irre<on( il.ible. tiiat 
the e.i(‘lt.iU-* ' u I '. thii' I le ini' ■ tin at'orkcr-would 

l>enelit t h(. iii't ! 11 ' b\ d.iii.a.’inL' tie i iit | doN inlaTCsts, 
part)\ be,,i,i~< iii.iii} ofiiji «or lo I - pii lei lei-urely \^ork 
to int< ii'ia I, .151 pie ,i lion .i.ad i X' Mior, 

It i- obxioii' in.tt tin aoiioi ^«dl iio longer d^ipj^-r 
high jirodir tion i!e \ uiii ic lone, r oppo.se the 

intrisiii' tioii of j,i< (, \s ,ig. - .iiei of HI, j,i o\ od organisation 
and mat liiiit i_\ and tii.it lie \ udl no long, r j ini<-a\oifr 
to r, du( e *uni* a- on.i!.! \ til. nuudai of* v oi king'hotfts, 
if tliev ber ollii (',n'ille,d til.it that pfdn dlsiulvtBW 
tagp-oiis to tlieiiiM-h,- .iiid I p, 11 .in', if the\' should 
bttfoine jH r'')nail', .oid %er\ ~iiong|\ inieie*led^in high 
outjnil 111 iioiioiiix of pi imIiii I ion .\s soon as their 
intere-t- i.avi become nlentnai Hiti, ifiose of their 
etjij^io* els ificv willui»ist iijion inteiisn e prMu^tioh and 
the lughe-t ^idiiuiii'lraln e .iiul teehnn al idhelenej'. ^ 
r^l,p<irln<Wrh^a must !#■ created between tapitnl ^nd 
Uboiir i ijtil the inteie'ts of eiiiplo\»-rf and eftiploycd 

hfivc f/i-toiue one a^iij* indi\\Mtde, ihc i^ut'kcrs will, » 4 s»a 
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course^continue to demand the maximum pay in retusn 
for the.minimum of effort. , 

Hitherto the workeivs have been interested almost 
exclusively jn the amount of their weekly pay. They will 
take a lively and very infelligent interest in the faeftory 
in \j{lwh^they are employed <i.s soon as they begin feel 
tliaVfiey are full partners ih the concern, and that their 
welfare i.s bound up with it^ effieiency and succes.s. How, 
such an identity of intere^-f might l)e created between 
.capiVil. d!nd laboui-. betweeu (tnplovTrs and employed, 
will presently be shown. 

Efficiency of modern production requires liot only the 
use df tlK‘ m(jst prudecttind (tf t lu* most powerful machinery 
and*the ap))lication of science to industry, but requires, 
before all. the elimination of unnecessai'y, and therefore 
Pjirely miscliiec ou', cut-throat comjietifion. the dis¬ 
appearance (^f small, old-tashioned, and therefore wasteful, 
installations and oi'ganisations—requires produetion on 
the„largest possible scale. Co-ojieration and concentra¬ 
tion of effort are more jiowerful factors than 4ompetition. 
*€>l(gafli.se(l co-ojieratiiyi on the largest scale lUjikes for 
efficiency, e.xecllence, and cheajiening ot ‘juoduetion, 
while internecine comjietition among a large number of 
isolated firms leads to the dissijiation*of effort, wa.ste, 
ddkrndks, and general contusion. The ‘fear that the 
, vlJminatioif of snfall indejiendent concerns will iiu'citably 
lead to* an absolute monopoly of a single organisation 
which will Hold the nation to ransom is scarcely confirmed 
by experience. 'Phe modern tendency of consolidation 
loads as a rule, not to the establishment of a single gigantic 
co-operatioif, but to that of a few. t'orjiorations of v4iy 
size will not readily abuse their ^position, for 
•abuse of power on the part»of a gigantif concM'n*^* 
suicidal. It Iwds inevitably to the rise of eompetitfcn, 
jWhich will undersell ami de.sfro.v the short-siaht«d 
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corporation' wjiicli wishes to exploit tho pubjig, and. 
furthermore, it is hound to lead to (Jovernmciit in|«r- 
ferenee. Universal e.vjH'rienee ha.s shown that iat^e 
corjM>rutions can )»n‘serve t heir j)osition onlyijf they follow 
the policy of di-'Cinirairing the ri-e of dangerous cora- 
jK'ritor' liy tile ehea)iiies'' ai^d e.M'cllenee of tlieir pjofluc- 
tions and serviee' ,ind if th< \ nia^i (ioverninenUiftt^- 
.fci'enee inipo".il)l( (i\ ]iie\en^iiig ( oni]ilai*.its. hy treating 
t he puhlK \Mt h t hi III' I'* -M ujiiilou-- hoiu-'ty and fairnc.ss. 

( 'oii'-olniatioii in nniiotiy .ind i oiunicrce leTids .as a, 
rule latt to tile e~t ,i i . 1 1-h menl of ,i ~inL;lt Illullolioly and 
the iiini]'l>'!e di'.ipjH ,0 ,oi< 1 111 ( .'inoetitioii Tint to the 
ri^e of .1 fi V ui,.ni < ont • 1 n- \v l.ii IMo 1 iil \ i om pete Vit h 

one aiiiitle! 1 ’i • .f 1 ' ■ e 11 ell' \ ui'.!' in hi- IsMik 

it 1 - |'•nVlll’,M\ .I'-nned tn.it tin liiole i 1 impel it o*tf 
you l,,i\ I till L'l 1.1' t I \u!l 1 11 tie lilt. ii- It \ of (I iinpet ition. 

l>ut 111 .11 1 :..i! ( .\ ] ‘I ! e 111 I Men 1 no 1 1 iinju t itiun III the 

woiel -I. int-h'i ,1- tli.it vl.i'li jl|l^.lll~ lietueeli tMo 
liiL'hl \ oi _.inio I i 1,01 ill ~ t l..it -t... Ill 1 I ippi i-ed to one allot iiei 
J n t ie I ill d.i \ - I f -n.a 11 1 01,1 1 I n- 11.1 11 u .1- niu< hjiui^^ 
she kle of Ili.Ui.iUi lie nl .ijid Iifie h i.iIL'il plolit JKM 

ni.it of I'loiiiei, til,111 Ml Iiiel ioii.is It 1- pioverhial 
ih.it tie l,ii/e-t ieui'i - 1 .ih 111,lie tl.i ilo-i-l 1 .ileulatlolis 
ill -I lime ni.iij:iu .ilmai <.\|i(-iise; itiid 

comp. titiofi 1 - le I .'dl_\ -iioi.e <ni.ii;.'h Ui Ioi 1 e t kelfi 4 o 
■ nitil-.e jhe-i ■ <i!i iil.ition- ilo-.i ill.Ill n olild j^have bej^ 
defined po--ilile a half 11 lit lii \ a;.'o in otliei Mprd.', to 
keyi down profit- 

I're-idf Ii> Itofi-eMh the eneliA of extortion tiiid of 
ahii-e of jiovw r on the pait of tie .Ann rieaii 'Frus:.-, and 
the fiifnid of labour .and o, tie- -ipiare deal ",in ij^idiii*trv. 
w?ot 1 - 111 hi- lii-t woik, 77 if Ftn •, I,f (Jiir (hiu lioUHthuld^ 

(publisheil 11 ; ^'ptenibi r, IttlT I **"» 

^ % • 

fcig work fan onlt, In done li\ bij.- Im-ino-, and Woverii" 
ment must • uiufige<jijii*y but iiitelligeiitly control hig 
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Sw that labour is paid a first-class wage, and then that 
it first-class work for the first-class wage. Exempt 
pla^n food and'plain clothing and all the necessities for , 
simple life and family rearing fi'om taxation. Let incomes 
bear substantial progressive taxes, but not on the basis 
of elass envy; and initiate'a national policy of heavy»pro- 
gressive inheritiuice taxes. 

ybeiuch for the immcdiat,^' needs of the moment. Let 
ui mlct them instantly, and let us, furthermore, begin 
to secure industrial justii^e—the squai'e deal—^for the^ 
future. The first essential is to rid ourselves of the cant 
andjiypocrisy of those who, usually iov im])roper political 
reasons, seek tcj^poi-suade j>eo|)lc that large-scale business 
concerns, ijuiuding the sc^-ealled trusts, owe^their growth 
to the tariff or to goverjunental corruj)tion, and should 
bo (Jestroye<l. not confi'olled in the ])ul)lic interests. The 
politicians who take this attitude work nothing but 
mischief. « 

^ Unlimited cut-tliroat com])ctition between small and 
iPeak concerns is not ik)w ])ossibk‘, and. ii j^ossible, it 
would be rvholly undcsii able . . 

VVe’must face the fait th.it, big business has come to 
st!^, and that it cannot be abolished in any great nation 
under penalty of that nation's shpjiing out,of the front 
in international industrialism During the quarter 
of a century jireeediifg the jucsent war, England slipped 
back in business leadership com])ared to tJermany, 
precisely because in (lermany they we^e beginning to do 
%u^iness *)n a. large scale, by huge combinations. The 
vital Pointwaslihat the State when neces.s*iry,encouraged, 

. Mid at th« sariK- time supervised and controlled, these 
big combinations, securing justice and reasonably fair 
treatment ^imong capitalists, managers, salaried expprts, 
and wage-workers, all of whom had some voice in, some 
control of, at least certain parts of their common business.. 

In the world of international industry the future belongs 
to tho-aatit)n which develo])s either the big-scale^bjisi- 
»nosses, or else the ability among small-scale business 
fooft, working-men, and farmers, to co-|ii# 5 ate, to wor^ 
together And pool their resoufees for production, flist»i- , 
bution, and life full use of scientific research; or else, i^hat 
’S most dosir.'kble, develops both*t^)es of business. The 
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small iiKli\;iduali8tic business cannot oomiiete m any 
iield in which either of the o1 lier tviies flourisnes. •I’here- 
fiW, whether we like it or nut. we must either *per*tit 
and encourajtc the development of tln-'C two types or 
fall behind other nations, as Sjiain once fell txliind England 
and‘France. ' 

Oiii*' duty is not uith futile oljstinaev 5i try to .stop the 
new mov^'inent. luit to uuiiiecuul control it . to cvic<ftifage 
it. and >’et to make it suliser\ ieut I'o the common^oofl. 
rif we face it in till' spirit 'h.ill 'jieeifily find that it 

is far from tt pre'entinj tinn e\il tin the contrary, 
it is pie(i'cl_\ thc''iioiiL: wc.iltli\ pro'pi I oils‘Im.sine.ss, 
coiiceui' whii II i.i): .itlord toii,:,t then *\ oi Idtitr-nieii a.s 
in the inteie»t ij,, , i .nnnoi i« f ,i It h it i- iinper.itive that 
tln'y 'hoiild lie ii.-.itid It 1- lie. e",ir\ that^tlie 

tioveriiiiient 'll ill po 'lel; loiitii.l -h.ill I'xercisc 

such 'iijierx I'loii ii\, I tin ni ,o ’<■ iii'iiri the u~e of their 
giafit ami pio'peiuic 'toiicih in tin lonnmiu interest. 

It Would i.e .1- Uliu I'e iViiilfltViM Jio'lhle loC-Xtcr-, 
niinate I.lit t oi jiMi .ii lull .1- to I \ I ii ininal e* bii.' labour 
iinioii- lint r I- eiinmniK Mm toi the tioternmenf 
to It'clf Imiki the peopli ,»p.i!t!iii of l.oth to sU|iervise 
the ri hit loll' of 1 h I,, tin oti.i I ,ind of holh to the i.'en(«l’ai 
pllliln .tlid < C! .id n 1II \ to -uh-titiiii tin ptineiple of Co- 
OIM-I,tlloll fo! t h.i; of d’ \ d t .d.i I 111 111ndino't ' ^mrt> 

t 

I uoiild di.iu ji.iitn lii.ii .itt> ntioii to I'ri 'ideiit Koo~e- 

Velt's VWiid- 111 .il l lie pi ople .i p.iitnil I’lesidcnt 

• • 
Koo'i'tilt j.ijinl’, flit tii.it indii'ii\ li.i-ed ‘ipoii the 

Waj^'e '\-ti in h.fd h.id 1' - div th.i< l' aoind be necessary 

to ileafe iii -oiiie a.i\ oi oth'i .in idili’ltN of illlercsfr 

between I .ipit.il and l.iboui 

fii nio't I .i-e- c'l.i; indu'tim.l i iii'olid.itloji' lead not 

to a 'intde e.onopoK N'lithei tin hu;.'e 1 niW'l States 
iSt4<-l '^'lu-’ iii'i the ej_. ,i,iii st j|,,| ,|,| ml ('otnii^tny 

|)»»i'i»-s a I oinphti nionojiiih l|o\ie\ii t IiTtc are 
Industrie' -in,h H' the ti.in'piiit teeine" in whichef|ie 
Cffataui of a*-in)'li ami eortijilcle i ontiul m of the greatest 
beitefil to tlm public I’lofej-'HI Hadlet' Wlote ill llis 

book Ecom/thij/, 
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The attempt to have two independent agenaies perform 
any of The distributing services like water, gas, telegraphs, 
or Tailroads. for a single community is apt to result in 
loss to the producer and inconvenience to the consumer. 
So much ol the expense pf delivery of water or gas is 
connected with Oie laying of mains that a system which 
these mains is a |)ublic burden. So mr^Fof 
of the^t('lephon(' service to each sabscriber 
lies in the powiy of reaching all the other subscribers that 
the existence ol two efini^ctinc exehancres in the same* 
city destroys tlie usefuln('^> of both. In j’ailroad trans¬ 
portation a single orLouiised'eonipany’can put lines just 
where they are'tiec'ded, and run ti'ains at the time when 
the publicAvant' them If tlie same ^ei'viceSs performed 
by 1*vo eom]),'ini<'- t ht-re will he unneee-.'arv duplication 
of lines in some plae(>- and failure to build needful ones 
in othei's- while the tr.iin times and train connections 
will be arrauL'i'd, not with leiiard to the maximum c^n- 
^jpnience of the public, but with a view to increase the 
business of fme eonijictitor at tlu'i’xpense of*tlie other. 

t 

Both in th(' I nited Kinedopi and abroad those indu.s- 
tri?s havi' been most successful and most prosperous in 
which organisation, consolidation and concentration have 
T?! ‘11 brought to the Ipighcst |)ertectioii, in whicb.produc- 
tinn is carried on on the most gigantic scale. The I’nited 
States Steel ('orjioration makes mori' ii;in and steel than 
the.whole of the United Kingdom: the Ford Uompany 
makes more mobn-cars th.uiUie whole of Europe; the 
combination of .Vmencan typewriter manufacturers makes 
more tvfiewriting machines than the rest of the world. 
Before.the W ar the great steel-makers of Germany had 
formed a .combination, and all the i)rinci])al chemical • 


worjvS of tjjat country had doin' likewise. Xol, iiiina- 
naturalfy British iron-|)roduccrs, motor-car nianufactnrlrfl, 
Wp«writer-mak(‘rs. and chemical works^ lielt unable to 

I S ' . • , « 

.compete sflccessfully with such*gigantic o])poiients,trhiah , 
poase.ssed a rfiost perfect, organisation and practicallj^ 
'•anlimited fu*ds, which were i.-^d botV for tradfhgb' 
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and for developing the scientific side of industry. It 
is worth noting that the most successful Britisif'indus¬ 
tries are those in whicli concentration has been carfied 
fartlu'st. and especially those which have fallen under a 
.single control, which have •virtually beefame trusts. 
Amtuig the-e 1 would inei^tion the gii-at Coats cotton 
combine, the WilK Imperial 'rohacco Cor])ora'iioJ.,and 
the Lc'Vcr .''oap < onibine 

Many of the i xpi rt ('ommntei '. ccliicli \cere ajipointed 

In tlu’ Ito.iid of 'l l idc.ind iln \!iiii-n\ of Kecoi*vtructic)n 

• » 

lo cxaniiin- tin po-ition of tin- piiii' ip.il liiiii-.h industries 
and to ~nid» th. ii pio-prc t - .d i > i tin- W.it came to the 
corn lu-ioii th.ii -oil), unpoii.int j’.iiti-h indii-trics, luid 
slitTeled ,ind had h's oino -l.ijli'alit lalL'ilc iKTaU'C ^llCV 
w esc ( ai ind on oi, t. ,o -rna! I a -i ah that pt odiict ion on 
the \'i\ iaiLO-t o ,, 1 , Ha- !ii,iniid that the rise o^ 
gltt.alit !i I olil* a tla t loll- II Ild' 1 a - lIiL'h ( out I ol I'.l t lie I lilt cd 
.•stat e- a lid in < 1 man \ ' om j i, ll, d I !i ijii-him ii fo abandon 

their ohl (a- fiioijt d Iie’hoi'i- ,.nd toiii.it* .il-o huge Up- 
to-dati 'on.ri' 1 in ti ndi n;.'- , I In \ i loii- ('oninilt tci-- 
W ele - n III in.u I -t-d ,iln I i ndoi - .d a - foil, - m the llllpiVt n't*** 
ilini nio't 1ii o-11 n j I'liiai Ibpoit of tin- ( oiiiinltlee on 
('om nn I Mai .1 ml 1 mill - t I i.il 1 'oin \ \ f 11 i l In W .ii 

lilt hi I w o ' oiin! I n u hii h h.i\ 1 In - oine oiiuprinejiiiif 

conijiet it o! - 111 .the U ol id l- nialkil- t h« ( lilted fstlltt's 
aiui (.errnaiic ilni iti .i h -'M di gti • el-t nhen-, indUstijW 
and tr.ide h.i\i i-um to in la;gil\ lontiolii-d cither ('> 
powerful -..'netii- fieijiii-nt 1 \ n-iiiting fioip the I'on- 
solfdation of a nnnibei of iindei 1 al.ing- .iinl operavingoii 

.a vet \ i iigi -1 ah ot li'i < onibiiiatioii- ofiimntifac- 
turcr- 

i 'he fndic idu.il in iiuif.e t ill et .iinl iiieii halif Wll! (ihd it 
•cRsjiigii, dlfin lilt to keeji ah|( a-t of !ei hlllMll progl'Csii, 

and to meet ittf^i tiv< l\ the eompetition of .the pow«*t'^iI ^ 
lUtcig^i coii-oli 1 at loll- .lini foiiihin.ii Ion- to w Ini'll we have 
rcfAred. opir.iiiiig .i- i!n-i do i.ndei ,i -Ingle guidance 
anti with gleat Imam lal fe*oUlee- 
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Combines in the United Kingdom have ijery rarely 
reached^the last stage indicated above, and as a broad 
general Statement it may be said that they have as a rul5 
been formed in each case by quite a small number of firms 
engaged in the production of'a narro'wdy limited class of 
goods (though many firms* and companies are meml*ers 
of numerous combinations); tjiat comparatively few hai^e 
cont^ifed* for any considerable period of tiny;; that 
th^ h& VC tended to limit their action to the regulation 
of prices; and that their ae<<i\’ities in this respect in any 
^Irticular brancli of trade have on the whole been only 
i’jterttiitte'nt. ... 

A report presented to the Cnitcd States House of 
Representatives in 1(113 enumerated over two hundred 
consqjidations of varying degrees of magnitude, with the 
result that a very large jiortion of the field of United 
States industnal ])roduction is dominated by powerful 
monopolist or quasi-mono]X)h>t consolidations. • 

,In Germany, on the other hand, though consolidations 
have not been absent, the form of combinatiofi which has 
been most generally ado])ted and has come to cover almost 
the whole field of (ierman iudiistry is the " Cartel,” a 
tcrnfinable organisation formed priniaiily for the regula¬ 
tion of prices and lor joint marketing abroad . but in con- 
mfJpieiTce thereof undertaking (so far as is practicable with 
companies which retain a substantial measiue df inde¬ 
pendence) the allocation ol orders, standardisation, and 
the concentration of individual work*; on particular 
classes of jn-oduets. * 

ft is *notcwortlly that very few combines* in the L nited 
Kiftgdom Infve (hfne more than aim at the iegulatit)n of 
price.s; their main preoccupation has been the limitation 
of competitkm. i 

Having p«it)tcd out that the disapj)ointing jmsition 
of many British industries was largely due to the fact 
that *maay small manufactureis working in isola.tifn 
cVin^t ])ossibly compete with targe and very large 
tomSerns workuig under a singl# manageiAcnt, that^uch 
isolated concerns are bound to go under if pitted agaiifst 
jpjdern giant combination * in •w'liich the industries gf 
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entire nations arc the Commilteo recommended 

-the formation of similar combinatiom; in tin; United 
Kingdom. It declared s\ieh a development inevi^ble, 
and equally in (he interest of capital and of labour. In 
«t<l-weighe<l and imjires'ive sentence.'- it rrt ommended: 

A\'e are of opinion that thi' eonntrv i- to maii)t((in its 
commercial po-.iiion and etTectivclr compt'te for ii's*Khwrc 
of tl»e trado of the world, inqiiy indu-lrif ■- nui.st be organ-' 
iM-d on niodorn line- .md often on a l.u'tier scale than has 
bta-n the ( a-e in-p;t-t \e.-ii.. \\ hili- ilie llrittish jnanu-^ 

factiirer \c.t- often fir-t in the tn-l.l hi- opL'inal works wdre 
laid out w i'h a \ ie« to ,i < on -[mi . 0 1vi 1 v -inall outpntfus 
coiiqiared with x^h.it In v- tninint: out to d.i\ and he rfiv, 
find- It no loiiiTer j.o--ihle to w ,a k I ■ onoinn al!\ or to"nMd.e 
iidequati- evli-n-i-.n- . I 

The e-t . 1 1-li-hnn-nt of jon.t -i Ih.ni.' ot ^.iiii-ations. h 
as art- -U-JOe-' erf h\ tin t.illoli- Ti.ole ('oiiimittA-. 
involvt-- tin- iieul.ition of pin I-' .viid -oine eoiitroWof 
OUt{ill! I 

\\ e helie \ . t h.it -tn h d"' < lopinelit i- liol otilv desirwilc 
in some I .!-< - hilt It 1- pi II in .ill\ iiie\ it.ihle uinlet lii<4«-ni 
cr-oiioiiiii '-oiidition- .iinl w I 'hint- lh.it tin- attittK|f of 
ptihhe opinioi, of iot.il .oithoiitn- .iinl of tht-sSflii** 
W hieh ' hi'indK -pt ahllie h.i- hlifnito het n IlioK- or leS-s 
avowi-dlv antaL'oni'tii to tin \<i\ pnin i]ih-of eonibina- 
tlon. Illll-t Ik- lllodltleii 

\\ hil-t wi' ate of opinion th.it t oinhination- of worR- 
peojiie are in ir In ml l ■ > indn• 1 1 \ ,ind -Inn.Id In- eiieiflira^erl, ' 
«<- .iK'i thud, that the Ihtele-I- of l.itour trill not only 
not b<- (iri)niln I d Init will deiiti ad\ani.it;i- from the 
eqcotirap'eiin lit of < omliina!ion- oi a-'oimyons of em- 
jJiover-oil I he line- w < ha\I indii at ed .\ii\ ui; iU cl effort 
among i-rnji!o\ir- whnh re-illt- in iiu ii-a-t-^l efficiency^ 
(tf proiJn-tlon. or in the beiiii and iiioie e<-om>niieal 
dj-tri foil ion .iii<! inat kt-ting of tin- prodnits*ti( i«aeffinery 
an<f iaboin oi in gri-at<-r linain lal ‘tahility, must ulti¬ 
mately b(- ^iVi 'he la-iH-fit of the worki-r, ( alenlaftt^l 
^>ro\Stle a wnier ami mbre (oie-iaiii niarkef, tp necnrc 
stearlier empl'A rnent and t-m-n to ineiefisi- the demand 
for Uhonr “ 
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Furth^, experience aeenis to prove that, su far from 
associatiBns of emjiloyers for trade purposes adversely^ 
affecttng the wages of the workers, they supply organiaa-* 
tions for the more complete investigation and discussion 
•of rates of Wj|*ges and conditions of employment, secure 
more unifornf treatment ol these questions within ‘an 
industry, and geiferallj- exenlise a steadying influence 
whiclilfcdffto a higher level of wages and better conditions 
.of Employment ^ than* eould otherwise be obtained. 
Broadly speaking, any nnited»pohey pursued by etnployers 
which promotes the eflien nt oiganisation of an industry 
•HUist Mleveloj) increased linaneial streilgth within that 
industry, and in- thi-- inei-eased linancial strength the 
workers will'share So tat* therefore, from fife interests 
of ernfiloyers and woijtei' beirtg antagonistic in this 
matter, they are in oui opinion, very largely identical. 

To ensure that giant eombinalions. jiossessing virtually 
a jnonopoh’, should not abuse their power, the Committee 
recommended* publicity. the ert'atipn of a ti^ivernment 
Department* which, while supervising the ojierations of 
trustj and of trust like eombin.dEiUs, would further their 
interests by jilacing ,it their dis|)osal all the in.formation 
wIs^nAl in the eouise of its investigations, and would 
prevent unjustilied suspicion and alarm at thedormation 
of these organisations on tlii' jiart of the peojtle. The 
Report stat.ed * 

f- * a • 

We think t liat, ?t serious elTorts are to be mtide by British 

maftufaeliirif-s amf traders to organise themselves mi the 
line.s reeftmmended b\ the various Trade Committees, 
which we luwve set out above, it is di'sirable that some 
means should be devised for securing to a responsible 
GovernmenW Di'partment adeipiatt' information as to any 
combinations so lormed. and that provision should be 
made for State investigation in sjieeial eases. We bel^vp 
th^t this would lie advantageous to the combinations 
t^erjsElves, sinfe the knowledgt' t.hat a powirfif investiga¬ 
tion did exist and could be brought into operation wliej-* 
■ever adequate cause was shopm would be likely to have a 
cm«ierating elTeat upon public opiiiioy. 
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We thij^k that the experience of the War has shown 
'that it is particularly desirable that informatioif as to all 
‘international combinations affecting the prodftctian of 
goods in the United Kingdom, or the restriction of the 
markets in which they may be'sold, should be in the^ 
pefesession of some (lovernAient Departnrent. On the* 
o^Jwr hand, it is in our judgment of great importance 
that government inti i vention in. or control jof, the 
operation of eornbination" ■'houid'be carefully rWrieted 
to eases in whic h tho'c opoeation' c an 'be clearly shown* 
to be inimical tu naiional intcrc-t- 

As indu'trial cumlunation-- ami ciiic-olidations, such’as 
tru.-ts and c'aitcl' m.iv .utiiniiiu' to ancuent English 
haw. be- clc-clarcd t<i he ' in iC'traint of y'ade " 

and tlic icforc ilh-ual tin- fornr.itiuii of -lu h organisations 
i» difficiih (or th- agn-inicnt'- foi combined action 
eonclndcd betaes u tin- \ arioii-- particiiiani•• liavc no 
binding jsuci .uid in.i\ la- broken li\ any cd them at ^all 
with irnpunil v foi the\ i .mnoi be i nforcc'il m a court of 
law 'I'iie ( oininiUec 'leiogni'ing tlnit that position 
was highly prejndn i.i! to industrial effieiencv. (rankly 
recommended that the l,i\c regarding le'traint of 
shoubf 1« ,ann nd( d 'o .is ti. en.d'ii- the Itritish industries 
to nioderniiie tlic-ii organisation It stated 

It has tiiscii repre-enti'd to ii', b\ ilie F<;deration ^)f 
British Iftdusjries amongst other' th.W ;uiy siilistknfial 
progress in tin- direeiton of marketing eoipbuiatioiw is 
de})entient upon ft ie\ision of the law in this country as 
rt*gard.s assiH iattoii' It is urg<si that it i' " absolutely 
t^enlial either that the law in regard to ‘ restraint of 
trade' should be so ainendc'd that tbe ordinary' ohjectas 
of aKscKuatioris such as the regulation of priees or output, 
lw*eoltie li'gal objects and assneiatloii» arc^eonseqBBUt-ly 
iroI^, as in Uc-rmany to eiifon-e their rules in this reapqft 
upon their mepibers. or else some other legislation 
^ne%ame ^ffes-t. such as-«the eonferriiig of a'sjM'ciBl h?g«i 
sfatUK llJKm Ussoeialioiis. slimihl lx- pnss»d." 

, We approve of c cjAtkinafions among^ manufaotmjgJJj 
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All Buch combinations should,where necessary,he legalised 
so as tcPbe enforceable between members. We think* 
that Combinations, to be of use to the trade of the country,* 
should be upon lines aimed at co-ordinating production, 
•promoting eltf liency, economising waste, promoting home 
trade, facilitating export trade, and unifying sellAig 
arrangements. TRe ideal at Ivliich trade combinati«a»s 
should ftmils the maximum of production at the mipimum 
,of cost. 

• t 

Hitherto labour, imbued t)y the Marxian doctrine of 
•t.be class War, though in^if-ting upon the unlimited right 
of the workers to ^ondiine on tlic largest scale for the very 
purpose of restraining tratle, has taken up Sn attitude 
of undbmproniising hosSility and ot susjjicion towards the 
employers who wish to combine, and has denounced and 
opposed all attempts at combination on the part of the 
ct^talists. As long as the workers eontimie to see in the 
capitalists th^ir enemii's. they will,continue ^hat policy 
of liostility’aiul suspicion, to the harm of the employers 
and d:o their oun hurt as well* That attitude will be 
changed entirely as soon as the interests of,employers 
WlfS^irftployed have bec^ome completely and permanently 
harmonised. As soon as capital and labour have become 
real partners, capital will look upon the industrial problems 
frfim the v\pw-point of labour and labouV from the view- 
poiht of capital. • The two will no longer b« enemies, but 
wilt feel that^they tire one and will act as if they were one. 

The taliif policy of Great Britain has been shapedcvi the 
past, ngt by common sense, but by prejudice. Tl^ 
British trade unions are organisations for the protection 
of labour. They are absolutely opposed to that policy 
of free ahd uiTlimited competition and of cheapness*whi^h 
iA dejir to the Eree Trade doctrinaires. ^The British 
WoSiers, while passionateli i^iposing flie •production 
of compfetitive goods by underj)aid Biitish labour, have 
past favi^ured the free im^iAtation of^competitiyp 
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goods ma^e by underpaid foreign workers, to thel# bwn 
jnjury. ITiey have done so prolwbly chiefly beCause the 
protection of the national industries by means of a CuStoms 
tariff was advocated by the employers, the ru.pitalist6. 

yhe prospt'rity of the British industri^ and of the 
\^ker8 engagtxl in (hcr^—uny, the solvency of the 
country^—depend on a large export trade, for tl^q'huge 
quantities of necessaries, such as food and raw matei^als, 
which must he imported ffoni abroad can 1 k> paid for 
only with niaanfactured exports It is ^ common 
experience that itulustrics c.umot deve[iip a large export 
trade unlcf' they doniinate the dome'ti<' market. Mr. 
Carnegie wrote in liis Etiijmi ' ■j li 

At tirst Kiiropean inakeis ei.uld (lump their surplu.s ’’ 
iH>on the market ,ind fmee .\merie.in makers to accept 
for their entire output tin- < xtiiim- lou rates which had 
only to hi , taken h\ tiie in\.i(iei foi .1 sin.dl part of bis. 
The party in < ontiol df :i piotitahle horiu market can most 
successftdl \ inx.ide tin- fon itm maikels In retent years 
it Is the Anii-rii .in m.inuf.u tuiet who o ' dii'iqniy; his 
surplus' jti foren:n terntoi\ I'li't ( onipiei your home 
market ami tlie foreign m.nkit will )rroh,il)l\ he add ^y iiii ’ 
j'ou is*vheyule with m.tniifat t utet in inlemational trade. 

(ireat Britain i an ho[M to follow a s.nie and aen.sible 
tariff polity onlv when the workei- li.ate l^'ariH>d tlftt 
they cannot ln-nelit themselves hy iiuniHg the cajfitalf.sts, 
when«lhe interests of < apuai ami laBour kavi- lK*cftue 
identical ‘ 

* Many of iho-c who rcitard riicrciy the surface of things 
have begun to despair of (Ireat Britain Imhuusc of the 
“ wrong heatledness ami flu- ' iitireasoiuifilenotMi ” of 
labour. They complain that tin woikers fTdlow a policy 
dMtructne to the industries by w hieli they live; that thtffi 
den^ndls are idtreasotiahk* and irisaiialile. and that faSura 
^ Conc<*<le their most (anfastn wishes teadti tit wauton 
itlikeo , that the iH-ftt-jjtekJ workem are tbiilcaat COUt^iifllL 
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ind ire most ready to bring industry to a standstUl. 
The genteal policy of British labour has hitherto been* 
ehap8d by its hostility to capital and the capitalists.* 
The fwt thatjlhe best-paid workers are the least contented 
•seems extt^tj>Minary, but it is, after all, not unnatu^l. 
Professor Haaley wrote: 

because the lg,bourer has so many advantages as 
a consumer he i^j often led to feci more keenly his lack 
of independence as a prodflcer. Increased comfort is 
attended with increased ambition. 

Lord Leverhulmc caustically wrote in his book T/te 
Six-Hour Ddy: 

If high wages, .short hoin;s, good housing, meant finality 
to labour unrest, then labour would not be a man, but a 
vegetable. • 

*ThAt grea^ and broad-minded employci, of labour 
significantly added: * 


T(^ harmonise capital and Itfbour a ladder must be 
provided from the humblest position in industrial organ- 
^g^mn,tn a .scat on the Hoard of Directors. Capital must 
pro^de a broader outh»)k for labour. , 


Some of labour's critics arc particulai-ly exasperated 
with the workcr.s because the first condirton put forward 
Lj by olbn*who havy gone on strike, even if they have done 
so binder tl\^^ rno*t wanton and the flimsiest pretexts, 
is that they will not return to work unless they are abso¬ 
lutely assured tliat there shall be no " victimisation,” 
that thdir leaders, if ever so misguided or mischievous, 
^shall be reiftstalled. There is, of course, an explanation 
-for this.“^ttitfide whicli, though highly inconveniftit to 
eipployers, has its admirable side. Mr. Carnegie wfoie 
Sensibly iti his Gospel of IVealth: 

The^sMety of its leaders is the key of labour’s positioh. 

tjjat is to suAendc;* everything. Even ^ 
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Jbhe leader, in question had not been as regularly at work 
as other men, even if he had to take days now rnd then 
Vo attend to official duties for his brethren, the'superior 
of that man should have dealt very leniently with him. 
The men cannot know whether their loadAr is stricken 
dotrn for proper cause or n6t; but, at tip same time, 
tl»»y cannot help suspecting And here*! call the attention 
of imp^^rtial minds to the elements of manhood ^.rfl the 
high sense of honour and loyalty tlisj>layed upon <he 
part of working-men who ivicrificc .so much and throw 
themselves in the front of the eonfliet to secure the 
safety of their sttiudard-bearers Everything'rcaspnaye 
can be done with men of tlu'^ sjnrit 

’J'he loyalty they .show to »heir leaders can bo trans¬ 
ferred to their emplovts.s h\ treatiii): tliem as such men 
de.scrve. Soc iety ha.s nothing to fear from men so staunch 
and loyal to one another Nor is the loyalty shoM'ii in 
this instance exeeptional, it di.-tingui-lies working-men 
as a class. (Ine hour of cciurtc-sy on the part of t^|e 

employers r.culci pretent many sinkt-s, whether the rflen 
ask in projier inanne* for interviews or observe ail the 
rules of eticpiette i' inijnaterial \\C expect from the 

presumably better-infornied partt reiuesentitig capital 
much more* in this respect than from labour; and it i.s 
not asking too much of men entrusted with the nnin#;^> 
ment 6l great projierties that they should devote some 
part of their attention to searching out the causes of 
disaffection among their emjiloyei-s. and. where tlm' 
exist, thi^t they should meet the men more than halfway 
in the endeavour to allay them. There is notlitng but 
good for both jiartie.s to be derived fro^ai lalituir teacliing 
the representative of capital the dignitv of rnaiit as man- 
working-man. iHreoming more .iml tiiorg intelligent, 
will hereafter demand the treatment due to an equal. 

Some f>tlit‘ve that the workers are discontented because 
t^e^- are too well off. and they re<ail with rt^ret»theblden 
days when wages were low . wiien the wage-earners cou^ 
not jearl uaifdld not jmsjpsss the vote, aml'wheii haA|unji 
hiigntvl l>ftween iiiast<-rs and men Higii wage*, though 
need not saiisfyatWc nfln, have their great kd‘'su‘ 
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^t^es fr^m the national point of view. Profe^or Hadley 

’WFO|jj6 i^ 


Under the existing social order men who are capable 
of higher thftigs multiply recklessly through sheer hqpe- 
lessn^s. With men like this a better distribution ofthe 
resums of labour would doubtless operate not onlV^o 
productive efficiency, but to contribute to 
thrtr jft-udence in marrying, and thus to diminish the 
birth-rate. ... , 


If a large part of the community had been educated to 
d^ajjd something besides du-a]. foocT and to exercise 
self-restraint in Uie multiplication of numbers until it is 
possible to provide a high‘standard of comfoft, we shall 
have g, relatively .smalle^' demand'for food and a relatively 
mrger demanci for tlioso comforts and luxuries which are 
the product of higher intelligence and require a higher 
rate of pay in order to enable the producer to furnis*h 
tgem to advantage. 


Friction between capital and laHour has very greatly 
increased of recent years for various reasons, and parti- 
culaxly owing to the concentration of industry. A small 
woi^shop or factory is like a family. Misunderstandings 
ueiH^een the master ar*d a ft^w workers are rare* Dis¬ 
satisfaction is soon noticed, and differences are rapidly 
and easily settled. I he larger tlie indut^trial enterprises 
,g''bw and the more men they employ, tlie greater becomes 
*'theclia^ which s?parate.s theomployerfrom*theemplovee. 

Wdf’king-meft often complain of t lie soullessness of modern 
industry, of the inhumanity of the great industrial 
machine, is difficult to prevent misunderstandings' 
|aii’d dissatisfaction leading to strikes or lock-outs in the 
.pase of huge modern concerns which employ thou^nds, 
hnd sow times hundreds of thousands of workers, but 
be done by judicious action, l^r, Carnegie 
^JffniBended in The Gospel of ]>’ealth: * * 

of operatives in the factory, 
the minoit of whom the emjlqj'er cai^know little 
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A>r nothing, and to whom he is little better tjhto.it Qi|^. 
fVll intercourse between them is at an end. Ri^metes 
.uo formed, and, as usual, mutual ignoranoe. bfeeds 
mutual distrust. ... g 

It is not the intelligent v'orkman. who knows that 
Labour without his hrotluT (’ajuUil ij hc*>less, but the 
bf^ant. ignorant man. who regards ea]>ital as the natural 
enemy'of labour, w ho d(K s so iqueh to embi^^r Jihe 
relations iM'twt'eii employer iukI eniploye^l. . . . As men 
beeome intelligent, moir liefTiciiee mii.'t be paid to them 
fKTS'onaily anti t^ ilit ir liL'ht'. tmil evt ii to thejr opinions 
ami prejiidiee', ami ii|ion'th( whole a greater silGire*t)f' 
protit*, mujt b< paid in iIh-^iIhn ot pro'perity U> the 
intelligent th.ui t" tin igiiniant wnikni.in * He cannot 
Ik' impoM-d iijKiii n aiTdv < tint in--a her hand, be will 
be ioinid nun h r.-.idiet t*. ,e i'. jii n dined eom|>ensation 
nthen bu'ine" m ih po-.-ed oid n i- l.eitei in the long 
nin foi e.ipit.d to ill -ii\id ti\ t h< iiii;he>t intelUgeiii e 
and to ill yi.ide iw.oi 111 till f n ' 'ii.il it I- dealing ^tl) 
menwhokiiiiw wii.it »- due ; ie III lull li im to treatment 
and < ompen..iiiiii I li.iv. m tiiid tli.it tfu' manager 
who ( onb m iiftem - • witr .iiiinrnlttii i.f hi- leadinj^meii 

h.a- t ill le i-t 1 11 111 I lie W H h ill.. W III kinell 


W hat \*< iniot ..eek o .1 plan l \ which the mjn will 
ffx-eixa iiigti w.ige' wh<n linn <»mplo\<r^ .ire reee^m^ 
high prii < H tor tiie pfndtn ' ind hem i are making large 
jtfotil- and //i / < (iii/oi w hi ii t he I mp|ii\ 1 r*. are reectvitig 
low pil<e“ fill fill jildd'e I and tiie|e|i.t, ..milt! if aav 
profit- ibe Ipell -.idl le(il\( h.w w.lge- if I !ps * glsil 
can be touml eniphoei- ami ■ inployi^l will la* “ ilijlhe 
wime boat, rejoieing togeihei in liieii pros|K.irity, and 

calling into pi.is tluir toriiiudi togither la adversity. 
?'liere will Im' iiii iiKitn fill ipnitiel- and instead of a 
fei'ling of .iiit!igoni»iii ita ie will tu- a feeling of jiai^Dershift 


la'Iwwi! ernphi\e(- aiid employed • 

I believe tliat tlit iH-xt -leji- in tile luU’auce t#ward 
^“rtnanent |s-aeefiil lelation- Im tween tapital atid lalauir 

• firet, tbat ?oinjM‘iisaUon la- paid the nu'iwbast^r^wa 
i^stiding stale ill proportion lo the priwi* received mt 
^iproduet # • * * 

i%g^UxoHd, a firoja r rrganisiitiuii ol the of evef^ 



th‘® natural Ifeaders, the best mefi's 
CT^tually. come to the front and confer freely with 
f?tn# employers. ■ ,.. 

Thim, p^ceful arbitration to be in all cases resorted 
to for the settlement of differences which the owners and 
the Mill Coinmitteo cannot themselves adjust in friftidly; 
coherence. * f 

fic^th, no intcrruj)tion ever to occur to the operations 
of the establishment, since the decision of the arbitrators 
shall be made to take otiec# from tlie date of reference. •- 
If these measures weic adopted by an establishment, 
4W>yecal ifhjmrtant advantages would Ke gained. 

First, the employer and emj)loyed would simultaneously 
share theif prosj)erity or ?idversi'ty w illi eaclT other. The 
seal#once settled, t he tecling ot fintagonism would he gone, 
and a feeling of mutuality would ensiu'. Ca 2 iital and 
labdur would be shoulder to shouldei'. supj)orting each , 
other. ^ 

(Second, there could be neither 'trike nor loek-out, since.- 
both parti(*s had agieed to atyde by a*forthcoming 
decision rtf di'juited point'. Knowing that in the last ' 
rersort strangers were to be eallfd in to decide what should' 
be*a family affair, the eases would indeed br‘ few which 
would not be amicably arljusted by the original jrarties 
wShout calling in otluirs to judge bet ween them. ^ 


Mr. Carnegie ar liieved a considerable measure of success 
Vith the J)t)lie 2 ot eonfei-enee, eoneiliatimi, and fairness 
offtliifed by hira, but h(‘ tailed to establ^h {Termanently 
peaceful rdatioif' between capital and labour, ai* he had 
hoped,* for lie e.xperieneed very serious strikes. His 
failure wu% only natural. As long as the aims epdi 
'interests of ca[)ital and labour aie not identical, capital' 
try fo take unfair advantage of labour and labour 
i df dal^'ial. ■"Conserjuently one side is ajit to suspect the- 
^ther side, and mutual distrust leads to differences which,- 
e^not be^dfusted by discussion, arbitralioi:^, etc. ^Thusjf 
t^ttlement btpome.s a ({uefition, not of right, bud^’. 
and tl^ result is thf uswakvioleut conflict betw^ep]; 



wpitol widH&boW, which leftlw h^hiiid tfc « ; «r 

rosentment on one side or on both. . , 

The ptdicy of conference leading to voluntary or wm- 
pulsory arbitration has failed hitherto, and ■(•U probftb^ 
conttnue to fail, to oondliat<f permanently!capital 
labour, because it cannot l^ridge over the chasm which 
ecparatAi the two. The reason of, that faihiib 1^ TOt 
in the stubbornness or tlie short -siglUedness of the 
employers or of the workers* it springs from a deeper 
cause. The difTenoues t.etyc n <ai)itnl and labourJia^> 
hitherto proved nnadjustalile. < xeept U-inporarily, and 
arc growing’froni year t<. year fn extent and ih intensity. 
beeaus<‘indtistry.e'pe<iafl\ if c aria-d mu <>n a largeoaona 
very large seale i-autmratn .not dein.-eratie, inclmrapter: 
b^use men who liave t.e< n taoiight np to love and 
admire frwth'in and inde|M ndeiu i ic'ent ta iug absolutely 
deix'ndent dpon their / inph>\■ rs and tlieir W<>ekly wage, 
however large that wage may be resent having to submit 
unconditionally to the .fna^ imhtarv diseipline of,the 
factory, reiy nt la ing mere w heeb in a gigantic machine. 
The indu'-trial svst< in. whi< h wa» evolveti in feudal tiniW«.s 
|,j^ preserved Its feudal eh.il al ter, an.f h. rein lies the rm- 
aon that it is lireaking ciown Tht task of denux'ratising 

it iriilx>M-s itself fmp. riouslN .^oine of the pi.litical^d 

industrial fead.rs hav.- begiin to re< ognir-e that ‘be toot 
cause of ialxnir ni.ie-t In- in the fi* t tl*t P«lit»*al 
denuKraev ami industrial auto.-.aes an- irreeoftcilablc. 
»e«dcut’Kooseve!t wrote in Th, t\„ . of Our Ottn Home- 

hold: 

Aiir*svs!em r»r rather ncesv-ti'iii. of ayemptsng to 
cdbWne* political dennK-raev rnth 

'wnri temm'rinc ihe evil «>f the boss and iht ,m^hiil»<^ 
'iMlutb^lht^dl of the duetrinaire and the 

Ix'gun to creak am! strain so a* to threaten * 

Irdown. 
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IjOTerhulme wrote in his book, The Sitx^Hour Day: 

Jfod^rn industrial conditions, with thousands and tens' 
-df thoBsan^ of workmen, and in at least one industry 
million workmen, under one oligarchical rule 
are intense^ anti-democmtic, and as such violat^the 
gregarious instincts of humanity. And just as it is true 
that Ae position of British industries to-day is the reSult 
ofc ^Aterday, so their position to-morrow wilf depend 
on our actions T)f to-day. Capitalists have now the task 
set them to democratiwe their system, and to create* 
^on^tions that will onahle labour to lake some democratic 
snare in management, and some responsibility for the 
success of the iinderlakin^r. Productive an*^ distributive 
business must in the future be carried on under less 
oligarchic and umler nfor(;democratic conditions. Labour 
wilunot be broueht to work side by side with, and to 
harmonise witii ('a})ital inendy by ever higher and higher 
wages, short('r and shorter hours, combined with better 
atid better welfare conditions. ^ 

The wages system has broken (h)wn as a sole and only 
solution. As huge businesses have sju ung into existence, 
thwdifficulties of the wages svsfem as such have increased. 
It is impossible under the wages system alone to make 
realise that the true interests of Labour and 
Capital are identical. • 


Democratic lalumr works for the capitalists, but it docs 
under protest. It ju-otests, not agafnst the individual 
efhplt^er, but Against the system. It dejnaiftls, more or , 
Idhs Con8ci»)Uslv* a share in tlie business, and threatens 
to destfloy the capitalist system unless its demands are 
granted. Herein lies the reason that labour wot^s 
'grudginglv and jirodnces as little as possible in return 
;for the highest wage obtainable. That resentment has 
ItCddStedffor tflong time. The great co-operative mdvement 
JJngland was started as a protest against the wige 
;Siji^t!9in, aijd Its object oiiginaljy was to ulllie the workea 
‘'Iffdenendent nt tiu' eapitalis*t 

i a^tators have ^old*tbe workers that they are. 
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‘^wage slayps,” that the capitalist system is a system of 
,wage slavery.” These bitter words have prov^ most 
potent weapons in the armoury of the agitator, lliey 
have caught on with the mas.se.s, and large plumbers of 
workers have come to consider themselves ^s slaves of 
inc^try. There mus,t evidintly be some justification for 
the sentiment of revolt against dependence on*a ttes^kly 
wage, otherwise the term ‘'wage slavery” and wage 
'slave ” would not have becom'e so ])()puliir. At any rate, 
the feeling that wi)rking tor^ a uc'ckly wage is a form of 
slavei’v exists and must be i-eckoned witji by those who 
endeavour Ir^study labour eondivions and sociabconditions 
as they ai-e. * , ■ r 

If the dissatisfied wage-eal'fier^ consider themselves 
slat^cs of the industrial system, tlie |>syehological and 
economic conseciuenees s|)ringing from true slavery shoult^ 
apply to some ex1(‘nt^ to tlie modern labo^tr problem. 
Professor Hadley com])ared the ])syehologic(fl and in¬ 
dustrial eonsequenees tlowbig from slavei y and emancyaa- 
tion as follows 

9 

The slave tended to kee]) his ])roduel- as a miniftnffli. ' 
. . . Any eoitra exei'tion or care I'edounded to the profit 
of the ma.ster, not of the slave. The inevitable result 
was low efficiency ynd great waste' The moi e complicate^ 
the woi’k ty be done, the less was the ehanec of avoiding 
these evils. A ylave-diivei' could eom])el*tliose who were, 
subjected to his rule to j)ei'form a cefiain timount fif 
physical laboui', but he coidd not eom])el them to Exercise 
intelligence or zeal.... i 

The iiiore intelligent and ambitious the labour6r, the- 
greater will bo tlu^ difl'eience Ijetw'oen his tminimum 
product which he creates as a serf and hjg maxinjum 
pr£|di}ct which he can create as a freeman; the greater, 
therefore, will be the possible advantages to all partief 
irom emancyihtion. ^ ^ ' 

^ ''These significant phrases tfeserve to be p.mdered ypon.,: 
By emoncipatjng the w«g«-earners, by maljing them fjlBy 
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artnOTS ill ind^istry and commerce, it should be possible 
o double and treble their output and the prosperity qf 
he*wh61e nation. 

Some far^eeing Americans and Englishmen have begun 
o recognise that the w^ge sy.stem is opposed to the 
aodern spiAt, a^id that it Requires either abolition by 
dafigg all the living energies of it nation under airmll- 
)®wei*ful bureaucra(yy—solution which is favf>ured by 
Socialists and (iroaineis—-qr aincsndment on individualist 
ines. The latter course is recommended by far-seeing 
®(T*practical business men find statesmen who recognise 
.hat if tht' Socialists weje allowed to put their theories 
nt(j,practice they would crciite confusion and might 
destroy modern civilfsatjon. Mi'. Cariiegie wrote on tin' 
hrsl. page of his (lospel oj \lcallli: 

The problem of our age is the jiropcr administration 
of wealth,•that the ties of brotherhood ryay still bind 
together the rich and pool' in hai^nonions ridationship. 

•Mr. Roosevelt, with the viMon of a seer, stated in his 

last book, The Foes of Our Oirii Household. ^ 

'■ 

There can and will come—gradually and by ^volution, 
not revolution—a shift in control which whll mean that 
the competent' workers become jiartners in the enterpiise. 
Tjiis paiitnershi]) must mean not only* a sharing of profit, 
but ft .sharing iii the guidance and managemeat; and there¬ 
fore it c%n (inl^ (;ome ste.j) by step, as the wage-workers 
growout of the narrow envy and jealousy which make so 
many m^n resent superior ability and strive to deny it 
proper reward. 

It is not necessary that the Van Hornes ana the ,Jim 
Hills of the future shall receive the enormous financial 
rewaid th^y have had in the past; but it must be sub¬ 
stantial, or they will not lead to success the business in 
vAich the brakemen, switchmen, engineers, firemen, will, 
*Ve hope* ultimately become jjart owner#as well as^orkers. 
Sufih” leadeMip is absolutely needed by the men Worn 
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and it must be handsomely p 9 .id for; there is no Biwe 
mischievous form of privilege than giving equal inwards 
•fqr unequal service, and denying the great reward to |he 
great service. But it need not be a reward fantastically 
out of proportion to the reward of the men belKeath. . . . 

When the workers themselves recognise the need of 
ablef highly skilled, and wel(-paid managers and leaders, 
thej“ will be able thefnselve.s to own and control ^»eat 
industries. But until this is done a great industi^*can 
no more be managed by a mass-meeting of manual labourers 
fihan a battle can be won in suih fashion, than a painters’ 
union can paint a Rembrandt, or a typographical union 
write one of Shakespeare’s plays. ... 

It is simply common sense to recognise t'nat there is the 
widest inequ'dlity of service, and that therefore there 
must be a reasonably ivicie inequality of reward, if ‘our 
society is to rest upon the basis of justice and wisdqm. 
Service is the true test by which a man's woi th should be 
judged. V\ e arc against privilege in any form; privilege 
to the eapitali.st who exploits the ])oor man, aqd privilegft' 
to the shiftlef.s or viciot’is poor man who woul^j. rob his 
thrifty brother of vvliat he has earned. Certain exceedingly 
valuable forms of service tire rcndeied wholly withopt 
capital. On the other hand, t here are exceedingly valuable 
forms of service which can be lendered only by means ^ 
great accumulations of capital, and not to recognise 
this fact would be to dejniv'c the whole people of one of 
the great agencies for their betterment. 

The test of a nrnn’s worth to the community is the ' 
service he renders it. and we cannot afford to make*this 
test by material'considerations alone. (),pe of^the mairk 
vices of the Socialism which was propounded by Prou,dhon, 
Lassalle, and Marx, and which is ])rcached by their 
dis^ple.s and imitators, is that it is blind to eVerything 
except the merely material side of life It is not fnly 
iediferent, but at bottom hostile, to the intellectual, the 
religious,, the domestic and moral life; it is form 6f 
comipunism with no moral foundation, but essentially 
based on the immediate annihilation of j)crsona,' ownership 
o£capital, amt in''th(‘ near future, the annihilatien of th/’ 
faulty, and rdtimatelv the annfiiilation of civJlisatioh.o 
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' In his address to Congress, delivered on 20, 11)10 
Preside*! Wilson said; 


cannot go any farther in our present direction. 
We have already gone too far. We cannot live our right 
life as a nation or achieve dur proper success as an indus¬ 
trial community‘if capital aLd labour are to continue 
to be^tagonists in.stead of being partners, if thcc^ are to 
coatmiie to distrust one another and contrive how they 
can get the brttei' of one, another, or—what perhaps 
amounts to the same thing—calculate by what form and 
t^gree of coercion they can manage to’extort on the one 
n^a*work enougli to make enterpiisc profitable; on the 
other, justice and fail' ti*eatment enough t*) make life 
tolecahlfi. That bad road has tmrned out a blind alley. 
It is'Vio thoroug;hfare Co i;eal prosperity. We must find 
another, leading in another direction and to a very dif¬ 
ferent destination. It must lead not merely to accoih- 
modation, but also to a. genuine co-ojieration and partner- 
sTitp based i^ion a real community oi intercut and par¬ 
ticipation hi control. There is now, in fact, a real com¬ 
munity of interest between capital and labour, but it 
hasciever been made evident in action It can be made 
operative and manifest only in a new orgayisation of 
rinc'r.'sta’y. The genius of our business men and the sound 
practical sense of oui- vVorkers can certainly viork’such a 
partnership out when once they realise exactly what it 
is that they seek and sincerely adopt a yommon purpose 
\fith regard to it. 

** • » » 

Being coryrinccil that the wage system was the principal 
causeof hidustrial unrest, many Englishmen and Americans 
have experijnented in [irofit-sharing and co-partnership^ 
Jhut, ejrtiept in a few and relatively unirnportant^cases, 
the various attempts at giving labour a share in the 
business Jiav(? failed. They have failed, not becaifte the 
idea of labour sharing profits with capital is wrong,*btlt 
^c^Hse the right formula had not been jJiScpvered. A 
plaiii and sirupig formula may achieve great things in t]}# 
laboul*world. That is proved 1jy,the history of the co- 
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operative movement. Co-operation among the workers 
4 a very old idea. It had been tried innumerabte times 
both in England and abroad, but all the experimentsSiad 
proved disastrous. A few English workingfaien at last 
thovght out, or stumbled itpon, the rig||it principle. 
Twoty-eight poor 1-tpchdate workmen,* flannel-weavers, 
etc., came together and resolved to form a co*op< 5 r^tive 
society in order to be able to buy'tea and sugaf m5re 
advantageously. They collecfted a fund of £28, by two¬ 
penny and tln'ee]vmny .sub.scriptions, and opeiv3d a tiny 
shop in Toad Lane in Dcreember. 1844. H,aving discoVered 
the right principle and formula, tliey ])rospe?'od, and the 
little enterprise gi'cw to truly gigmitic proportions.-,rThe 
Report of the Control Boaid'of Co-oj)erative Societies 
pkiced before the ('o-oja-rati ve ('ongress held in Liverpool. 
11)18, stated. 

At the end of IlilO'-tluM'e wei'c at work in the United 
Kingdom 1.488 industrial eo-o])ei’ative distributive and 
productive societio with an aggregate membership of 
:},5()3,7G1): a total share, loan, and n-serve capital of 
£77,937.731): a total trade (distributive and pfodi;icl(i.ve) 
of £237,,a2.'5,13r), and a total ju'olit—before deduction ot 
interest oh share cajhtal—of £I8.9.")8,388. The total 
number of persons directly employ ed by tin- societies was 
154,622, and the total wages paid during the year 
amounted' to ,£10,391 ,24.5, comi)ared with 1 49, 8, '72* em¬ 
ployees and £9.607,434 in wages in 1915. ^ j 

By discoveiing. or stumbling upon, a simple and prac¬ 
tical formula, the twenty-eight poor vvoi kmentof Rochdale 
have created one of the largest and one of the mosfr 
powerful businesses in the world, wdiich employs a vast 
army of workers. *’ « * . , 

Profit-sharing, to be snecessfnl. should have thr-f^ 
features. In flie first place, it should offef sq subs^yitjfJ: 
^dienefit to the workers as make it of v^ry considerable 
value. .'!n the second- place’, it should apply to all thb 
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workers of^n undertaking without exception, for otherwise^ 
those 'w^o ^ not share in the profits will quarrel wit|j 
those who do. Besides, as the non-profit-sharers might 
begin a stride and pull out the unwilling profit-sharers, 
strikes woul^ still be possible. In the third place,,the 
scheme should be*of the utmost simplicity, so as to maikc 
its ^attractiveness anc^ fairness clear to all. * 

in order to Ciuise all the workers, let us say of a factory, 
to participate in the sharii’g of profits, no contributions* 
^nj^no investments ot money on the ]>ftrt of the workor.s 
should be required, fi'he share capital of the concern 
should be increased by a very svdistantial sufti, let us .say 
by 317; 40, or .">o i)er *ent. 'I'he new capital so created 
woul,d belong to the woikers collectively and be vested 
in them by dee<l. 'riiere might be trustees to look after 
Vie workers’ interests. The dividends accruing to these 
workers’ shifres would be lumped j;ogether a*id would be 
distributed among the toi'emen workers, etc., in accordance 
wit4> their half-yearly eai'iiing^. careful allowance being 
made for illness, etc. The lialf-yearly disti ibntion of such 
* dit'tdfends would, of course, ke.cnily interest tlic workers. 
They would ser^ in tliem at first merely a. wihdfall, a 
“ bonus ” of so many pounds. 

• In ordei' to increase theii' interest in'the business, one 
01 * sevfcral generally resjiected workei's shquldfic selected 
by the dir«etoi's»and shareholders and be invited, to join 
the BoETrd of Ifire.ctois. These workmen-directors should 
have a twtifold function, they should assist the otliM 
"directors in the usual way, and in addition the^shoulff^ 
keep the Workers constantly informed as to the course 
of Ihe ^business. They wordd thus act as an invalu- 
ogtble connecting-link between the management anti the 
• eittl^oyees. They should issuy frequenti,y^ jnd at regu-. 

lar intervalsiNto the workdien -shareholders reports„45r 
<■ bi 41 etins, as t^> the progress of*t|jc factory, sales, prices, 
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^tc., and ^address them occasionally at special works 
■ pneetings, where subjects of interest to the management 
and the men, such as the introduction of new machinery, 
or improved organisation, or of an alteratioif in the rates 
paid, might be discussed. * , 

dditherto the great body of workersf has consisted of 
wage-dcawers who have been far more interestedin smarting 
events than in the business in which they spend their 
' lives. Their half-yearly “ b*onus,’' or dividend, which 
would be liable to great fluctuations, and the amoun^ of 
which would depend on the fortunes of tbe factory, would 
arouse in thhm a keen int erc'st in the j^rofits of the establish¬ 
ment. They would crease to belkive that it is irfimoral 
to carry on a business for j)rivate profit , as the Socialists 
hapve told them, and they would no longer resist piece 
wages and the introduction of improvements which tend 
to increase witput, salt^s, and ])rofits. They -vfould suggest 
to the management, through the workmeh-directors, 
economies and improvements, esj)eeially as keenness^and 
ability might lead eventually to a seat at the Board table. 
Innumerable improvements in machinery have' ISeen 
suggested by those who eonstaiitly use it. VV'^orkmen 
have made countless valuable inventions. Profit-sharing 
on a substantial* scale, combined with full rewards fov 
valuable ifnprQvements suggested, would stimulate’the 
spirit pf invention and emulation among the workers 
to the utmost. 

, Having a substantial share in the ]n-ofits of" the under- 
'cakingl' cvll inducements to antagonise capital by strikingr* 
by keeping production low, by opposing the introduction 
of madhinery, by insisting upon unduly sRort working 
hoUrs, etc., would bo gone. Strikes would beeonta, 
(practically \nipc)ssible. f(he loss caused to l^he tact| 5 ry< 
, lfj-»a strike would, of coursf;, reduce pronto*, and would 
therefore considerably, affect' the substag^tial dividend* 
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bonus of the '«?orkers. If they struck work, th€^ would no 
longer ajt against the capitalists, but would strike largely 
agaihst themselves, which would be absurd. 

The men vlould soon discover that increased production 
meant increased profits and increased bonuses at the lyilf- 
yearly distribution. The working-njen themselves wotjld 
ther#,fjire begin to enquire why So-and-so in Yprkshiro 
or In Iflassachusotts makes a large profit and their own 
factory a small one. They Von id com])are the dividends ' 
gaid amqjig the various woi ks, and. would urge the 
management of their own factory, through the workmen- 
directors, tn) remodel the’])laiit, to reorganwc the sales 
depSitment, to iutrodqee piece Vork, or to amalgamate 
with other concerns. 

It may be objected that tlu^ increase of the share capitial 
hy 30, 40, or ,50 ])er cent —1 should prefei- the largfor 
fi^re—wouhl lead to a veu-y sciious shrinkage in the 
dividends paid t(j the original shareholders and to a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the value of the original shares 
which would entail unmerited suft’ej-iug. At first sight 
thrtiobjection would seem justified. Howcveik if, as is to 
be anticipated, output find ])rofits should undev th(»system 
proposed be doubled and trebled, the j)rofits and dividends 
of the factory should increase at a similar ratio. 1 have 
shotvr^n previou^s chapters, 1 )y means of authentic statistics, 
that the Aineri(!j,n workers produce on an average from 
two to tJircc times as much per head, both gross and net, 
as do theij; British colleagues engaged in the identical 
“«allin^. It can therefore not bo doubted tlis^, witlb 
improved* organisation and an improved mechanical 
outfit, British production per worker can be broi^ht up 
at least the American output. But the doubling and 
itrebSug of production is pjossiblc only^ii the workers 
cease antagiA^isina capital* and co-operate witfi Jire 
' manefgement with cordial g®odwill. 



■ A finanq?er often purchases a number o/ eOiU^mive 
Undertakings at an exaggerated price, adds to tb^waAwd 
*am paid for them a large promoter’s pi’ofit, and orSates 
a huge company or trust, which has ofteif double the 
nojpinal capital possessed by*the undertakings of which • 
it js composed. Very freqflently it is faund that the new 
' underttyking earns without difficulty large ditidap^s of 
the greatly inflated capital, because amalgamation ^las 
»led to both increased cfficAncy and vast economies. 
The opoi'iCtion described is a commonplace qf finance. , 
In carrying tliroiigh such an oj)cration, the organising 
financier dues nol swindle tho jiublic. a.s ptiople often 
assert. He merely increases verv greatly the eflSr-^ency 
and produciivc jiowei’ of industry, and capitalises the 
pijospective ]irofits arising fj’om the amalgamation of the 
various competitive undertakings. l>y increa.sing the 
capital of thp factory by dtk 40. or .lO pel- cent., and vcstfng 
the new shai-es in the woi'km's collectively, the directors, 
would mcrelv' c^apitalisiwthe ])ros])(.*etive profits aiising 
from gaining the pi'i-manent goodwill of the workers and 
permanent'industrial peace. • <li! • 

Hithtrtofhe workers have been rt luctant to invest their 
savings in the factory in which they arc engaged, and they 
have quickly sold bonus shares which were given them. 
As collective shareholders they would become int^retitfad 
in the lyorkiiig of the concern, and througli tly' periodieial 
statements relating to the business, the reportslof their 
own directors, and the discussions at w'orkj. meetings, 
rtaoy -Jt.'uld become intimatidy acquainted with th»« 
"commercial and financial aspects of the uitdertaking. 
They would therefore begin to feel greater tonfi^encfe in 
itsf stability, and be willing to be not only collecti-®;^ 
.shareholders, "byit individyial shareholders'pui8h|«e, 
'i«».,wefl. Th‘ey would pro'baidy begin by^Ayesting tHeir 
bonus dividends in shares brit no pressure should^bfe, 
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pat on theta>40 do so. Opportunities should Ije furnished 
for thelj putting money into shares. ^ • 

'Are BntisVi industries sutEer fiom lack of modem outfit, 
from an insufficiency of capital invested in them. In 
1907-1909 yie capital inye.stod in industry per wyker 
was £483 in the Ifni ted States* and ojily £212 in the United 
Kir^4jpm! '^fhe necessary additions to the plant plight be 
made largely b>y the workers themselves out of savings. 
It would be all to the, godd if their share in the under-* 
J:,a^ing w»uld he, increased faj' beyond the collective share 
allotted to them, if half the capital and mon; would be 
owned by tlie workei s the?nselves. No one restricts output 
or~teurs who is woiking for hi’nselt The motto of the 
workers should become "* Shareholders all. managers all, 
capitalists all.” 'I'lie most successlul undertakings would 
.probably be thos(' in which the w-orkers tln^msclves held 
the larger ])V)rtion of the shares, pnd thosepn which the 
dividends* paid to the workeis were particularly great. 
It js conceivable that in some cases speeding nji would 
cause the woi'kers’ dividends to exceed their wages. 

'?b*is frequently asserted that the woi'kers are so poor 
that they cannot ow’n industrial imdertakivigs.’such as 
factories. That belief is quite erroneous. In 1907, the 
year in which the Ifritish ('ensus of Pi'ofluction was taken, 
the capita*! inve.sted in the British industries came to £212 
pbr worked'. Iijisonie industries the amtnint wa^s higher 
and in*some it was lower, l^hat sum shoidd be within 
reach of #nany wage-earners. 'Phe future might see 
•faetones arise owned exclusively by the men crfploye^S 
and they^ought to be among the most successful. ' 

The»plarf of profit-sharing outlined has the great 
,advantage of being easily applicable to the largo artd»thc 
•ver^large rtndertakings in which lab'^jiw^ troubles arq 
particwlarljii^cqucnt. It tau as readily he applie(J#to 
railways, shijiping compiauios, clocks, warehouses, coal- 
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mines, etc.„as to factories, if there is a lai^e margin of 
•pfospective profit owing to the possibility of iniji'easing 
efficiency in production. The plan is, of course, j^articu- 
larly advisable in those numerous cases in w^ich output 
is uijduly low owing to the unSvillingness of ^the workers 
to increase it. In thpse industries in \»hich production 
per worl^er is extremely high, the introduction of fwfit- 
sharing might not be advantageous to the, original share¬ 
holders. Hence the pioject )!(‘oms more suitable for a 
country of low and delibej-ately restricted individjj^L 
production, such as (Jrent Britain, than fpr a land where 
high individual production is gcbcral, such as fhe United 
States. ‘ • 

At pre.sent many factories shtfer because the unjons 
insist upon uniformity of wages regardless of the financial 
position and ])rofitR of ttu^ various undertakings. If thjsv 
profit-sharing system drvscribed should bo 'introduced, 
and if it should catcli on and bcs’ome general,the trade 
union wages rate would still be uniform, but there woyld 
be a great variety of earnings owing to t he bonus-dividends 
added, the amount of which would deiiend partly oil fSle 
ability of the management, but chiefly on the intelligent 
co-operation of the workers themselves. 

The introduction of general jirofit-sbaiing in the indus-* 
tries would‘profoundly alter the character of the tra'db 
unions. , They were created to fight capital. V’hey werfe 
engines of war. Henceforth their attitude would diange, 
for their war would be won. The Socialistsiwould no 
kfSger Ac’ to permeate and to dominate them. 'They ' 
t^’ould become peaceful institutions engaged exclii'sively in 
promoting the social welfare of the workeVs a»d tTie 
prospdiity of the industry in which t heir members are« 
engaged. In chitractor and in scope they wohld^ reselnb|e 
thH^nufacturers’ Associations, Employers^A^-sociations, 
and Chambers of Commep^, with which they would wo||c 
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hand in han(}. Socialism. Nationalisation, Syndicalisn^, 
and Bolshevism, would lose their attractiveness. Tl^f 
busftiess of those agitators who live by creating strife 
between capital and labour would be gone for ever. 

The introduction of praiftically universal profit-aluwing 
would at last realS^e the hope tfiat employers and cmployiid, 
rich*«ild p’oor, woukl^cordially and fraternally co-ppcrato, 
winch^as been,expressed l)y the gi'eatest .statesmen and 
thinkers from Plato and Aristotle to Abraham Lincoln* 
4jnd Roosijvmlt. A new indus,trial eia would begin. 

riiave put forward tiu' idt'as expressed in the foregoing 
in the hopo"th:rt the plan proposed will solve (be industrial 
prol3?«i, establish pei4naneii( irarniony between capital 
and labour, and introduce'all (lie bcnclits claimed by the 
advocates of Socialism witluuit leading to I'obbery awd 
c^mfusion, and all the bcnclits claimed by tIu' ebampions 
of* Nationalisation without intro|lucing (!'/• blight of 
bureaucracb'. 1 have |)ut lorward these ideas in the hojie 
thaj the plan |)i'oj)osed will make ca|utal and labour, the 
two forces which seem eternally divided and irri'concilable, 

• oncwufid indivisible, and that it will greatly strengthen 
the beneficent jiower df individualism while diverting it 
of the stigma of greed and injustice which its enemies have 
striven to fast.mi upon it. 1 hope that*the arrangement 
outlined will be, found to be practical, ^vorl?at>le, and 
logical. 
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